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Victory-Mad  Rebels  in  Brazil  Wreck 
Newspaper  Plants  for  Vengeance 

PrO'Luis  Journals  Are  Crushed — Millions  of  Dollars  Damage  Caused  by  Mobs — New  Building 
Ruined,  Machinery  Smashed — Surviving  Dailies  Gain  Circulation 


{By  oiblc  to  JiuiTOK  &  Pl-bi.i.«iikk) 

RIO  UE  JANEIRO,  Oct.  29. — Burn¬ 
ing  and  looting  of  newspaper  plants 
and  equipment  by  victory-crazed  mobs 
after  the  Brazilian  rebels  had  over¬ 
thrown  the  regime  of  Washington  Luis 
in  this  city  last  Friday  has  put  an  en¬ 
tirely  new  face  on  the  newspaper  situa¬ 
tion  of  the  country.  \\  ith  the  nwjority 
of  newspapers  throughout  Brazil  either 
permanently  or  temptirarily  suspended  as 
a  result  of  revolutionary  vengeance  for 
pro-Luis  activities,  the  complete  disap¬ 
pearance  of  numerous  small  sheets  which 
heretofore  have  existed  by  the  hundreds, 
and  the  survival  and  rapid  growth  of  the 
larger  journals  is  expected  to  be  the 
ultimate  result. 

.Although  the  newspapers  of  Rio  suf¬ 
fered  most  at  the  hands  of  the  revolu¬ 
tionaries,  similar  marauding  mobs  in 
other  parts  of  Brazil  have  accounted  for 
the  silencing  of  between  50  and  60  pub¬ 
lications.  W  ith  the  sudden  decrease  in 
the  number  of  papers  during  the  past 
week,  circulations  have  jumped  from  live 
to  eight  times  normal. 

Six  plants  were  damaged  in  this  city 
with  a  loss  amounting  to  millions  of  dol¬ 
lars.  Seven  newspapers  have  suspended 
publication.  These  are  Critica,  A  Ordem, 
I'anguarda,  A  Noite,  Gaccta  de  Xoticias, 
A.  Noticia  and  O  Pah.  Jornal  do  Bra- 
til  was  suspended  by  the  Luis  adminis¬ 
tration.  The  newspapers  which  survived 
the  revolutionary  onslaught  are  Correia 
da  Manila,  O  Jornal,  Jornal  do  Cont- 
ercio.  Diario  de  Noticias,  O  Globo  and 
Diario  da  Xoite.  Jornal  do  Brazil  was 
making  preparations  to  resume  publica¬ 
tion  this  week,  and  A  Noite,  hardest  hit 
of  all,  will  start  printing  soon  in  another 
plwt.  The  magnificent  new  offices  of 
this  newspaper  were  completely  wrecked 
when  the  rnob  stormed  the  hnilding, 
threw  furnishings  into  the  street, 
smashed  machinery  and  turned  on  water 
taps  on  several  floors,  creating  a  small- 
sire  flood.  The  offices  of  Geraldo 
Iwha,  proprietor  of  A  Xoite  and  one  of 
the  richest  industrialists  of  Brazil  were 
rotered  and  the  furnishings  wrecked. 
Kocha  was  not  there  at  the  time.  Ismael 
•l*ia,  manager  of  the  paper,  however, 
was  subjected  to  rough  treatment  ami 
ms  offices  as  well  as  the  editorial  rooms 
were  completely  ruined. 

,  Newspapers  in  .Sao  Panlo  also  felt  the 
impact  of  the  revolutionary  cudgel  and 
SIX  of  thein  were  forced  to  close.  These 
were  Fanfnila  il  Piccolo  (Italian), 
rw/xf/i,.  Ziilunti  (German),  and  the 
Brawl, an  newspapers  l-otha  de  Manila, 
■  oarc/c.  (  orreio  Paiilislano  and  O 
I’uhlications  continuing  in  ac- 
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By  C.  ARTHUR  POWELL 

United  Pres*  Manager  in  Brazil 

1  had  this  fact  brought  home  about  ened.  the  maddened  throng  gained  ad- 
11  M.  Friday  when  hundreds  of  peo-  mittance  when  a  two-ton  truck  backed 
pie,  mostly  hoi  Polloi,  armed  with  the  up  to  iron  doors  in  the  rear  and 
legs  of  tables  and  other  easily  avail-  forced  the  d(K)rs.  Everything  was 
able  weapons,  marched  with  red  flags  seized  and  destroyed,  from  lead  pencils 
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Palatial  new  home  of  A  Xoite,  Rio  de  Janeiro. 


and  red  haiuls  around  their  hats  to  the 
24-story  .\  Noite  hnilding,  the  highest 
in  South  .America,  and  where  the  Bra¬ 
zilian  head(juarters  of  I’nited  Press  are 
hicated,  calling  down  Rocha  and  storming 
into  the  vast  new  building. 

Everything  with  which  they  could 
strike  or  which  they  could  throw  was 
utilized  in  the  general  destruction  which 
swept  from  the  first  tr,  the  24th  floor. 
I'ew  fiffices,  whether  they  were  Rocha 
property  or  jirivately  leased,  escaped 
their  wrath.  Magnificent  offices  of  the 
newspaper  were  torn  asunder,  their  con¬ 
tents  dumped  out  of  the  windows  into 
the  streets,  where  they  added  fuel  to 
an  immense  fire  built  in  the  center  of 
the  street. 

.Although  the  doors  to  the  building 
had  been  locked  when  the  mf)b  threat- 


to  (irinting  presses.  The  damages  to 
.A  Noite  alone  are  estimatisl  at  several 
million  dollars.  Five  other  Rio  de 
Janeiro  newspapers  met  a  similar  fate 
through  vandalism. 

The  United  Press  offices  on  the  fifth 
floor  of  the  .A  Noite  building  were 
saved,  as  were  other  offices  on  that 
floor,  when  my  assistant,  Lester  Ziffren, 
secured  an  .American  flag  frf)m  the 
United  States  consulate  in  the  same 
building,  which  also  was  not  touched, 
and  draped  it  over  the  door.  .Armando 
I’eixoto,  of  the  I'nited  Press  staff, 
stood  guard  at  the  dof)r  while  others 
packed  the  letter  files,  other  clocuments, 
and  what  little  nnziey  was  in  the  office. 
The  mob  leaders,  not  wishing  to  cause 
a  conflict  with  the  United  .States,  stood 
bv  and  ordered  everything  packed  up 


lest  it  be  damaged  in  the  fire  and  flood 
which  followed. 

Peixoto  remained  on  guard  until  the 
smoke  from  six  bonfires  drove  him 
from  the  offices.  Meanwhile  the  fifth 
floor,  as  well  as  other  floors  throughout 
the  big  building,  were  being  drenched 
with  water,  for  the  mob  had  turned  on 
every  fawcet  and  stopped  up  the  drains. 
Broken  water  pipes  contributed  fur¬ 
ther  to  the  flood. 

My  wife  and  my  four-year-old  son, 
accompanied  by  a  maid,  had  come  down 
town  Friday  morning  to  escape  possible 
fighting.  IJuring  the  excitement  of  the 
wrecking  of  A  Noite’s  plant  they  liad 
gone  downstairs  alone.  I-ater  Mrs. 
Powell  .said  they  could  not  have  received 
more  courteous  treatment  from  anyone 
than  was  given  by  the  mob  leaders, 
who  carried  our  boy  and  protectetl  Mrs. 
Powell  from  falling  plaster. 

Similar  scenes  were  enacted  in  other 
Brazilian  cities. 

Some  newspapers,  attempting  to  save 
their  newsprint  from  datnage  by  fire 
and  water,  removed  the  rolls  to  the 
street,  where  yelling  urchins  unwound 
them  and  scattered  the  paper  about  in 
a  tangled  mass.  When  the  mob  tried 
to  attack  the  plant  of  Jornal  do  Brazil, 
which  had  been  closed  by  the  Luis  ad¬ 
ministration  as  a  rebel  sympathizer,  rev¬ 
olutionary  soldiers  prevented  them. 

One  result  of  the  violence  of  last 
Friday  has  been  that  many  of  the  stand¬ 
ard  journals  have  increased  their  cir¬ 
culations  by  400  per  cent.  Several  Rio 
de  Janeiro  newspapers  are  boasting  today 
that  their  circulations  have  increased  from 
comparatively  nothing  to  .5(),(KK)  daily  as 
avid  readers  fight  over  purchasing  as 
many  editions  as  they  can  print. 

In  Sao  Paulo  the  situation  is  even 
worse,  for  mf)re  of  the  important  news- 
pajuTs  were  destroyed  there  than  in  Rio. 
.Although  only  four  of  the  leading  news- 
]»ai)ers  in  Sao  Panlo  were  able  to  con¬ 
tinue  i>ublication,  several  of  the  smaller 
I)uhlications,  which  h.'id  been  closed  by 
the  WAishington  Luis  regime,  because 
(<f  their  revolutionary  tendencies,  m:ide 
their  reappearance  the  da'-  of  the  coup. 

The  net  result  today  is  regarded  as 
beneficial  to  the  newspatK-r  industry  of 
Brazil,  as  a  whole,  desjMte  the  destruc¬ 
tion  wrought  by  the  mobs. 

\\  hen  the  A  Noite  attack  came  I  was 
at  the  radio  telejihone  station  dictating 
il  news  story  to  our  B'ueixis  .Aires  office. 
Returning  to  A  Noite  building.  1  was 
forced  to  shoulder  my  way  through  a 
yelling  mob,  and  take  the  five  flights 
of  stairs  on  foot,  as  the  elevators  long 
since  had  been  destroyed.  l-'rom  then 
on  it  was  a  continual  argument,  some¬ 
times  almost  a  fight,  to  prevent  the  more 
infuriated  members  of  the  mob  from 
entering  our  oftice. 

However,  all  we  lost  from  the  United 
Press  offices  was  a  fountain  pen  which 
was  picked  up  by  someone,  and  a  photo¬ 
graph  of  Julio  Prestes,  the  president¬ 
elect  of  Brazil  who  last  Stiring  visited 
the  United  .States  after  his  election. 

The  picture  had  been  given  to  me  by 
Prestes  himself  during  his  visit  in  New 
York.  It  was  not  without  an  argu¬ 
ment  that  I  gave  up  the  jMcturc,  but 
when  I  last  saw  it,  it  was  strung  up 
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on  a  stick,  and  heading  a  parade  of 
mobsters. 

After  the  mob  left  our  building  I 
witnessed  the  raiding  of  hardware  stores, 
where  hoodlums  armed  themselves, 
while  police  were  busy  trying  to  break 
up  the  crowds. 

In  Monday’s  attempted  counter-revo¬ 
lution,  which  now  is  laid  to  communists, 
there  were  similar  scenes  of  raids  upon 
hardware  stores.  Ziffern  and  I  also 
were  caught  in  the  gunfire  Monday. 

Right  now  the  situation  here  for 
newspaper  men  when  they  are  challenged 
with  “Quien  Vive?”  to  answer  “W'hom 
are  you  Viveiiig?”  for  changes  are 
rapid. 

Today,  however,  complete  tranquility 
prevailed  through  Rio  de  Janeiro,  and 
most  of  the  newspapers  which  had  been 
closed  were  making  preparations  to  re¬ 
sume  publication. 


At  Xew  York  headquarters  of  As¬ 
sociated  Press  and  International  News 
Service,  Editor  &  Publisher  was  told 
that  correspondents  of  those  organiza¬ 
tions  in  Brazil  had  not  been  molested 
by  rebel  mobs.  Their  offices  in  Rio 
were  left  untouched  and  their  men  were 
filing  stories  regularly.  Censorship 
was  reported  to  be  almut  the  same  as 
under  the  Luis  regime. 


INSURANCE  CAMPAIGN 
PLAN  IS  REVIVED 

Research  Bureau,  Meeting  at  Chicago, 


HEARST,  BLOCK  POOL 
MILWAUKEE  PAPERS 

Wisconsin  News  and  Sentinel  to  Op¬ 
erate  from  Former’s  Plant  Under 
Block’s  Direction — Hanson  and 
Anderman  on  Executive  Staff 


William  Randolph  Hearst  and  Paul 
Block  have  pooled  their  interests  in 
Milwaukee,  it  was  announced  Oct.  29 
by  Col.  Frank  Knox,  general  manager 
of  the  Hearst  Newspapers.  The  H’is- 
consin  News  of  the  Hearst  group  and 
the  Sentinel  of  the  Paul  Block  organiza¬ 
tion  will  hereafter  be  published  from  the 
plant  of  the  former  as  a  combined 
morning  and  evening  daily  under  the 
direction  of  Paul  Block. 

M.  F.  Hanson,  assistant  publisher  of 
the  Sentinel,  has  been  appointed  gen¬ 
eral  manager  under  the  new  arrange¬ 
ment,  and  William  B.  Anderman,  form¬ 
erly  assistant  publisher  of  the  Detroit 
Times,  a  Hearst  newspaper,  assumes 
the  same  position  in  the  Milwaukee 
combination. 

Editorial  direction  of  lioth  papers  will 
continue  as  before,  with  Albert  E.  Dale 
as  managing  editor  of  the  Wisconsin 
News  and  Lynn  Frcdenburg  as  managing 
editor  of  the  Sentinel. 

The  Wisconsin  News  was  purchased 
by  Hearst  in  November.  1919,  and  the 
Sentinel  l)ecamc  a  Paul  Block  paper  in 
October,  192*). 


JURY  CLEARS  GOVERNOR 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 
CALENDAR 

Nov,  7-8 — South  Florida  Press 
Assn.,  annual  meeting,  Leesburg. 

Nov.  10 — Interstate  Advertising 
Managers’  Assn.,  meeting,  Norris¬ 
town,  Pa. 

Nov.  10-12 — Assn,  of  National 
Advertisers,  annual  convention, 
Washington,  D.  C.  American 
Newspaper  Publishers’  Assn.,  fall 
meeting.  Sea  Island  Beacli,  Ga. 

Nov.  13-15 — University  Press 
Club,  annual  convention,  Ann  Ar¬ 
bor,  Mich. 

Nov.  14-15 — California  Press 
Assn.,  annual  business  meeting, 
Manx  Hotel,  San  Francisco. 

Nov.  16-18 — Sigma  Delta  Chi, 
National  convention,  Columbus,  O. 

Nov.  20-22 — Illinois  Press  Assn., 
fall  meeting  and  Hall  of  Fame 
dedication,  U.  of  Illinois,  Urbana. 

Nov.  22 — Mississippi  Press  Assn., 
meeting,  Jackson,  Miss. 


KNOX  TO  LEAD  A.N.P.A. 
ECONOMY  SESSION 


Hearst  General  Manager  to  Preside 
at  Round  Table  Discussion 
Added  to  Fall  Convention 


Told  That  $350,000  Is  “In  Sight’’ 
from  Signatures  on  “Expres¬ 
sion  of  Interest’’ 


Agitation  for  a  national  advertising 
campaign  for  life  insurance  was  re¬ 
newed  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the 

Life  Insurance  Sales  Research  Bureau, 
at  the  Edgewater  Beach  hotel,  Chicago, 
on  Tuesday. 

M.  A11)crt  Linton,  vice  president  of 
the  Provident  Mutual,  chairman  of  the 
special  committee  to  fitrmulate  the  pro- 
■|)osed  nation-wide  plan,  declared  that 
approximately  $3.50,(X)()  of  tlie  $.500,000 
required  annually  is  in  sight  as  a  re¬ 
sult  of  the  “expression  of  interest" 
signed  by  .10  of  the  leading  life  in¬ 

surance  comjianies  in  the  country.  This 
document,  while  not  a  pledge,  was  de¬ 
signed  at  the  meeting  last  year  as  the 
most  effective  means  of  ascertaining  the 
attitude  of  the  life  insurance  companies 
toward  the  advertising  campaign. 

F'rank  L.  Jones,  vice  president  of  the 

Equitable  Life  of  New  York,  expressed 
regret  that  the  campaign  is  not  already 
under  way,  declaring  it  would  do  much 
to  alleviate  the  serious  condition  cre¬ 
ated  by  the  lapsing  of  jiolicies  by  per¬ 
sons  who  have  utilized  their  policy  re¬ 
serves  because  of  the  depression. 

1).  Gordon  Hun'.'r  of  the  Phoenix 
Mutual  Life,  which  has  l»ecn  conduct¬ 
ing  its  own  advertising  campaign,  de¬ 
clared  that  their  benefits  are  just  a 
small  example  of  what  could  In?  ex¬ 
pected  if  all  of  the  companies  would 
join  in  a  cooperative  campaign. 

“Our  resistance  comes  from  ignorance 
of  life  insurance  and  not  of  individual 
companies,  and  we  can  break  down  this 
resistance  with  ad\ ertising,”  Mr.  Jones 
declared. 


IGNORED  OWN  HEROISM 

Elmer  Woodall,  of  the  Lynn  (Mass.) 
Item  proved  a  modest  newspaper  man, 
when  he  carried  two  children  to  safety 
during  a  recent  fire  in  that  city,  but  did 
not  even  write  a  news  story  aliout  his 
experience  or  heroism. 

JOINS  DRUG  PAPER 

Peril!  B.  Root,  of  Butler  Brothers  ad¬ 
vertising  department,  is  now  advertising 
manager  of  the  National  Druf/  Clerk. 
He  was  with  the  Butler  organization  15 
years. 


TO  ADVERTISE  EXTRACTS 

The  Baker  Extract  Comixmy  of 
Springfield,  Mass.,  has  appointed  Erwin, 
W'asey  &  Co.,  New  York,  to  handle  its 
advertising. 


Florida  Inve«tigating  Body  Returns 

No  Indictments — Publisher  Heard 

(By  tcleftraph  to  Editor  &  Publisher) 

Tallah.vsse,  Fla.,  Oct.  29 — The 
special  grand  jury  called  by  Governor 
Doyle  E.  Carlton  to  investigate  charges 
made  against  the  administration  and  him- 
•self  returiiLHl  “no  bills”  today  and  was 
di.scharged.  (Outstanding  among  the  wit¬ 
nesses  called  were  Fred  O.  Eberhardt, 
publisher,  Tallahassee  Florida  State 
Neii's,  and  E.  T.  Hollinsworth,  editor. 
South  Jaeksonville  (Fla.)  Journal.  The 
governor  in  his  request  for  the  special 
grand  jury  hearing  had  mentioneil 
specifically  the  statements  which  hail 
appeared  in  the  Tallahassee  Florida 
State  News  and  the  South  Jacksonville 
Journal. 


COL.  EWING  IMPROVING 

Col.  Robert  Ewing,  publisher  of  the 
•Veil'  Orleans  .States,  who  has  been  under 
the  care  of  physicians  at  Glen  Springs, 
Watkins  (ilen,  N.  Y.,  for  some  time, 
is  greatly  improved  in  health,  it  was 
learned  this  week.  He  is  expected  to 
return  to  New  Orleans  soon. 


Program,  Nov.  10 


A  round  table  discussion  on  economy 
at  which  Col.  Frank  Knox,  general  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Hearst  newspapers,  w'ill 
preside  has  been  added  to  the  program 
for  the  fall  convention  of  the  Amercian 
Newspaper  Publishers’  Association.  The 
session  will  be  held  Monday  evening, 
Nov.  10,  the  first  day  of  the  convention 
which  will  take  place  at  Sea  Island 
Beach,  Ga.,  Nov.  10-12. 

Charles  A.  Webb,  publisher,  Ashe¬ 
ville  (N.C.)  Citizen,  and  chairman  of 
the  open  shop  committee,  has  called  a 
special  meeting  of  his  committee  during 
the  convention. 

Additions  to  the  entertainhient  pro¬ 
gram  include  a  fxiat  trip  to  Sea  Island 
lodge  with  a  sea  food  luncheon  and 
oyster  roast,  a  golf  auction  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  the  annual  golf  tournament, 
and  a  "get-together”  dinner. 


MUSIC  SECTION  ISSUED 

The  28th  annual  music  section  of  the 
New  York  Herald  Tribune  edited  by 
I.awrence  Gilman,  music  editor,  was 
published  Get.  26. 
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NEWSPRINT  MERGER 
PLANS  CONTINUE 


Meeting*  Still  Being  Held  in 
York  and  Montreal — Financial 
Set-up  Believed  to  Be  De¬ 
laying  Negotiation* 


One  of  the  executives  concerned  in  the 
proposed  merger  of  leading  Canadian 
newsprint  companies  was  authority  for 
the  statement  this  week  that  the  nego¬ 
tiations  and  plans  w'ill  be  completed 
before  the  end  of  the  year.  Several 
times  it  has  been  reported  that  the  pro¬ 
posals  have  been  abandoned  but  these 
rumors  he  said,  have  been  incorrect 
Meetings  have  been  taking  place  inter¬ 
mittently  either  in  Montreal  or  New 
York  and  any  delays  that  have  occurred 
are  understood  to  be  to  pro\  ide  time  for 
experts  to  prepare  the  technical  and 
other  data  which  is  called  for  from 
time  to  time. 

Negotiations  have  been  going  on  since 
last  summer  when  a  great  deal  of  the 
ground  work  for  the  present  negotia¬ 
tions  was  prepared.  Aerial  surveys  of 
timber  limits  of  interested  companies 
were  among  the  more  imjxirtant  features 
accomplished  while  conditions  were  most 
favorable. 

New  York  newspaper  executives  were 
of  the  opinion  this  week  that  the  super¬ 
alliance  of  mills,  which  was  looked  for¬ 
ward  to  as  a  means  of  stabilizing  pro¬ 
duction  and  sales  of  newsprint,  has  hit 
a  snag  in  efforts  to  set  up  a  capital 
structure  satisfactory  to  all  concerned. 
W  hat  is  expected  now  is  a  combination 
of  two  companies  as  a  starter  with  the 
possibility  still  remaining  that  the  entire 
group,  including  Abitibi,  I.ake  St.  John. 
Canada  Power  and  Paper  and  Canadian 
International,  will  eventually  reach  an 
agreement.  Abitibi  and  the  Backus  in¬ 
terests  were  mentioned  this  week  as  a 
possibe  starting  combination. 

The  name  of  Cyrus  S.  Eaton,  who  is 
prominent  in  a  fight  to  prevent  a  mejger 
between  the  Youngstown  Sheet  Steel  and 
Bethlehem  Steel  companies,  was  men¬ 
tioned  in  repejrts  concerning  the  news¬ 
print  negotiations  this  week.  Eaton,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Canadian  newspajicr  men.  is 
believed  to  be  tbe  holder  of  a  large  block 
of  International  Paper  Company  stock. 
He  is  also  reported  to  have  acquired  a 
large  block  of  stock  in  Abitibi  within  the 
year  and  is  expected  to  figure  prominently 
in  any  merger  negotiations. 

Although  no  definite  announcement  was 
made,  it  was  reported  this  week  that  the 
Mersey  Paper  Company,  Ltd.  of  Liver¬ 
pool,  N.  S.,  will  place  another  paper¬ 
making  machine  in  operation  early  next 
year.  Orders  already  received  by  this 
mill  are  understood  to  be  slightly  larger 
than  the  present  240  tons  daily  capacit; 
of  its  machines. 

Edward  S.  Butler  of  New  Orleans 
was  appointed  sales  agent  for  Skonviks 
•Aktie  Bolag,  Swedish  newsprint  manu¬ 
facturers.  it  was  announced  this  week  b\ 
O.  From,  sales  manager.^  Mr.  Butler 
succeeds  the  E'ernstrom  Company.  Inc., 
of  New  Orleans  as  agent  for  I.ouisiana. 
.Mississippi,  Alabama  and  Morida.^  ■'It- 
Butler’s  headquarters  are  in  the  Cotton 
Exchange  Building. 


GEORGE  L.  SCHARFFENBERGER 

George  L.  Scharffenberger.  treasure, 
of  tbe  Mergeuthaler  Linotype  Comj^b 
died  on  Tue.sday  at  bis  home.  1*)1--1 
race  Avenue,  Hollis,  Long  Island,  at 
age  of  39  years.  Euneral  services  we  r 
to  be  held  on  Saturday  afternoon.  But'  ‘ 
will  be  in  Lutheran  Cemetery. 
Scharffenberger  was  born  in  BrooK. 
and  was  a  graduate  of  New 
University. 


York 


INDIANA  WEEKLY  SOLD 

The  Delphi  (Ind.) 

Democratic  newspaper,  was  sold  *  ■ 

day  by  E.  Parke  Beadle  to  \'ayw 
city  editor  of  the  Franklin  (M;l  t 
lilt;  Star.  Beadle  bought  the  g 

years  ago  from  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hen 
Wilson.  Beadle  formerly  bl¬ 
usher  of  a  weekly  newspaper 
ville,  Ind. 


Rock- 
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A.  B.  C.  DIRECTORS  TO  DECIDE  BULK  SALES 

Four  Conflicting  Resolutions  to  Be  Acted  On — Spr»gue  and  Plum  Re-elected  Directors  by  Newspaper 

Division — Board  to  Consider  Abandoning  Publicity  Rule 
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By  ROBERT  S.  MANN 


When  directors  of  the  Audit  Bureau 
of  Circulations  hold  the  first  meet¬ 
ing  of  their  new  year,  probably  on  Xov. 


David  B.  Plum  H.  A.  Sprague 

14  or  21,  they  will  find  themselves  con¬ 
fronted  with  many  of  the  problems  that 
stirred  hot  debate  at  the  Bureau’s  con¬ 
vention  in  Chicago  last  week. 

Discussion  rose  to  a  crescendo  at  the 
general  and  divisional  meetings  on 
Thursday,  Oct.  23,  and  continued  at 
committee  meetings  that  night,  but  by 
the  time  of  the  final  session  on  Oct.  24 
the  argument  had  subsided,  and  the 
more  controversial  matters  were  left  on 
the  doorstep  of  the  board  of  directors. 
.\mong  the  problems  thus  referred  were 
those  of  bulk  sales  of  newspapers  for 
distribution  to  hotel  guests  and  the  re¬ 
moval  of  the  restrictions  on  the  use  to 
be  made  of  B.  C.  figures. 

Working  fast  for  the  Ivenefit  of  mem¬ 
bers  who  wanted  to  catch  early  trains, 
the  convention  accepted  the  recom¬ 
mendations  of  the  resolutions  committee 
with  hardly  any  change,  but  ciKvlly  de¬ 
clined  to  engage  in  any  prolonged  argu¬ 
ment. 

In  one  case — that  of  hotel  sales-^there 
was  opposition.  Fred  Walker,  of  A'cti’ 
York  Sun.  told  the  convention  that  it 
was  shirking  a  decision,  and  asked  for 
a  referendum  on  the  ciuestion  of  whether 
such  sales  should  be  listed  on  page  one 
or  page  two  of  the  .\.  B.  C.  re^irts. 

He  was  opposed  by  E.  Lansing  Kay 
of  the  St.  Louis  Glohe-Dcmocrat ,  Louis 
Wiley  of  the  A’cri’  York  Times,  and 
others,  who  expressed  confidence  in  the 
ability  of  the  directors  to  reach  a  fair 
solution.  Mr.  Ray  pointed  out  the  dilVi- 
culties  of  presenting  the  arguments  in 
written  form  and  the  danger  that  some 
members  might  fail  to  read  such  argu¬ 
ments  if  they  were  presented.  .A  vote 
was  forced,  and  the  motion  for  a  refer¬ 
endum  was  lost. 

The  hotel-sales  problem  had  kept  the 
resolutions  committee  hard  at  work  until 
late  the  night  before.  Four  resolutions 
had  been  passed  by  divisional  meetings, 
the  newspaper  division  voting  in  favor 
of  listing  bulk  hotel  circulation  on  the 
front  page  of  H.  C.  reports,  as  told 
jn  last  week's  Kditor  &  Pfiii.isHF.R. 
The^  residutions  committee,  headed  by 
L  h.  liresnahan  of  AVrt'  York  lYorld, 
nnally  decided  on  the  following  word¬ 
ing,  which  was  approved  by  the  con¬ 
vention  : 

U  hkrk.vs,  four  resolutions  on  the 
subject  ()f  bulk  sales  have  been  pre¬ 
sented  from  the  four  divisions  interested, 
and 

\\hi:rk.\s.  These  residutions  arc  bi 
conflict ;  therefore,  be  it 

Rk.soi.vki),  That  this  convention  re¬ 
commends  that  bulk  sales  to  hotels  and 
Jo  railroads  be  segregated  from  other 
oulk  sales  in  newspaper  reports ;  that  the 
question  as  to  wliether  these  sales  be  set 
no  on  page  one  or  page  two  be  referred 
to  the  board  of  directors,  and  that  we 
request  the  board  of  directors  to  give 
sympathetic  and  thorough  consideration 
to  the  views  and  arguments  of  each  of 
the  divisions  interested,  affording  every 
opnortunity  for  hearing  those  who  mav 
wish  to  be  heard.” 

.  A  spirited  contest  of  the  closing  ses¬ 
sion  resulted  in  the  almost  unprecedented 
*teT  of  overturning  the  nominations  re¬ 


ported  by  the  newspaper  division  and 
calling  for  a  new  vote.  As  a  result, 
David  B.  Plum  publisher  of  the  Troy 
(N.  Y.)  Record  and  H.  A.  Sprague, 
publisher  of  the  St.  Joseph  (Mo.)  News- 
Press  were  elected  as  directors  repre¬ 
senting  the  newspaper  members,  while 
H.  \V.  Stodghill  business  manager  of 
the  Louisville  Courier-Journal  and  Times 
lost  the  nomination  previously  given  to 
him. 

Mr.  Stodghill  and  Mr.  Sprague  had 
been  nominated  late  Thursday  at  the 
meeting  of  the  newspaper  division,  as 
reported  in  last  week’s  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher.  The  vote,  for  the  two  vacancies, 
was  announced  the  next  day  as :  Mr. 
Stcxlghill  45,  Mr.  Sprague  19,  and  Mr. 
Plum  15. 

At  the  Friday  session  the  nominations 
of  the  other  divisions  were  reported  and 
ratified  without  opposition.  In  announc¬ 
ing  the  newspaper  nominations,  however, 
S.  R.  Winch  of  the  Portland  (Ore.) 
Journal,  chairman  of  the  A.  B.  C.  nom¬ 
inations  committee,  proposed  that  the 
convention  should  instruct  the  newspaper 
members  to  take  a  new  vote.  He  said 
that  the  original  vote  had  been  taken  at 
a  late  hour  when  many  memlters  had  left 
the  newspaper  divisional  meeting,  and 
that  some  members  had  apparently  voted 
for  only  one  director  instead  of  two.  The 
small  vote,  he  said,  seemed  insufficient 
in  the  eyes  of  the  nominating  committee, 
in  view  of  the  fact  that  there  are  nearly 
.sOO  newspaper  members  of  the  A.  B.  C. 

Some  opposition  was  voiced,  but  by  a 
standing  vote  the  convention  referred  the 
matter  back  to  the  newspaper  members 
and  their  proxies,  who  thereupon  voteil 
by  ballot.  This  time  the  vote  was:  Mr. 
Sprague  229,  Mr.  Plum  219,  Mr.  Stodg¬ 
hill  175.  The  convention  as  a  whole  then 
ratified  the  nominations  of  Mr.  Sprague 
and  Mr.  Plum. 

Circulation  obtained  by  offering  con¬ 
tributions  to  charity  for  each  subscrip¬ 
tion  obtained  is  to  Ik;  described  under 
the  heading  of  “Other  Sources,’’  accord¬ 
ing  to  another  decision  of  the  conven¬ 
tion  at  its  final  session.  Comment  was 
made  that  this  plan  is  being  used  not 
only  with  charitable  organizations  but 
also  with  Junior  Leagues,  church  socie¬ 
ties  and  other  groigis.  Accordingly  the 
resolution  on  this  matter  was  amended 
by  the  insertion  of  the  blanket  expres¬ 
sion  “or  other  organizations.”  The  word¬ 
ing  adopted  was  as  follows : 

“Resolved,  That  circulation  obtained 
through  cooperation  between  a  publica¬ 
tion  and  organized  charity,  or  other 
organizations,  where  the  publisher  makes 
a  donation  in  return  for  and  in  propor¬ 


tion  to  the  circulation  so  obtained,  shall 
be  described  in  the  paragraph  of  Bureau 
reports  devoted  to  ‘other  sources’  of  sub¬ 
scriptions.” 

Action  was  taken  to  apply  the  same 
rules  to  premiums  offered  by  subscrip¬ 
tion  agencies  or  solicitors  as  if  the  prem¬ 
iums  were  given  by  the  publishers  them¬ 
selves.  Details,  however,  were  left  to 
the  directors  in  the  following  resolution : 

“Resolvui,  That  such  action  be  taken 
by  the  board  of  directors  as  will  assure 
the  proper  classification  of  all  premium 
subsciptions,  regardless  of  by  whom  the 
premiums  are  offered.” 

A  resolution  which  would  permit  the 
use  of  “any  or  all  facts  and  figures” 
issued  by  the  A.B.C.  for  newspaper  ad¬ 
vertising  purposes  was  read  to  the  con¬ 
vention  by  Mr.  Bresnahan,  but  with  the 
comment  that  it  was  a  “revolutionary 
thing  and  deserved  further  study.”  He 
moved  that  it  be  referred  to  the  board 
of  directors  without  recommendation, 
and  this  was  done.  The  resolution  said : 

.“Resolved,  That  any  newspaper  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  .A.B.C.  shall  be  privileged 
to  use  for  publicity  or  advertising  pur¬ 
poses  any  or  all  facts  and  figures  con¬ 
tained  in  any  report  issued  by  the  .A.B. 
C.,  but  the  distortion  or  misrepresenta¬ 
tion  of  such  -A.B.C.  facts  or  figures 
shall  subject  the  offending  paper,  in  the 
absence  of  a  public  retraction,  to  im¬ 
mediate  cancellation  of  his  membership 
by  the  board  of  directors.” 

Under  present  rules  a  newspaper  may 
advertise  its  own  circulation  reports  but 
not  those  of  its  competitors.  There  was 
practically  no  discussion  of  this  point 
in  open  meeting,  but  a  few  members 
said  privately  that  adoption  of  such  a 
resolution  might  be  expected  to  meet 
hostility  from  papers  of  second  circula¬ 
tion  rank  or  lower  in  their  cities. 

Other  resolutions  presented  by  Chair¬ 
man  Bresnahan  of  the  resolutions  com¬ 
mittee  and  adopted  by  the  convention 
follow  : 

“Re.solved,  That  all  members  of  the 
-A.B.C.  urge  advertisers  and  agents 
to  make  fuller  use  of  the  .Audit  Bureau 
reports.” 

“Resolved,  That  the  Bureau  adopt  an 
outline  map  as  a  method  of  showing  the 
trading  area  in  place  of  the  verbal 
description  now  provided  in  paragraph 
12  of  the  newspaiHT  form  and  that  each 
newspajK-r  be  assessed  its  pro  rata  share 
of  the  total  cost  of  jireparing  maps  and 
making  cuts.” 

“Resolved.  That  when  the  circulation 
of  the  issue  of  any  publication  selected 
for  analysis  is  greater  or  less  than  tin- 
average  circulation  for  the  period,  the 


RADIO  STATION  MODELLED  IN  SOAP 


The  broadcasting  plant  of  the  Dallas  News  and  Journal  was  reproduced  in 
soap  as  an  exhibit  at  the  State  Fair  of  Texas  recently.  What  is  said  to  be  the 
largest  ceke  of  soap  ever  cast  was  used,  the  replica  being  seven  feet  by  six 
feet  by  five  feet.  The  carving  was  done  by  Mike  Owen,  Jr.,  13  years  old. 
The  radio  station.  WFAA,  claims  to  have  had  the  first  .30,000-watt  transmitter 
in  the  South.  Its  ctudios  are  in  the  Baker  Hotel.  Dallas. 


percentage  of  difference  between  the  cir¬ 
culation  of  that  issue  and  the  average 
circulation  for  the  period  shall  be  stated 
in  the  paragraph  relating  to  that 
analysis.” 

The  committee’s  recommendation  was 
carried  that  the  following  resolution  be 
referred  to  the  board  of  directors: 

“Resolved,  That  a  magazine’s  regular 
price  for  a  one-year  subscription,  or  a 
multiple-year  subscription,  be  the  price 
printed  at  the  masthead  of  the  publica¬ 
tion.” 

The  principal  point  of  this  resolution 
was  in  its  reference  to  “multiple-year 
subscriptions.”  Some  magazines,  it  was 
reported,  have  special  low  rates  for 
subscriptions  of  as  long  as  five  years. 
Unless  these  rates  are  printed  in  the 
magazine  there  is  difficulty  in  applying 
the  A.B.C.  rule  that  the  publication 
must  net  at  least  50  per  cent  of  its 
standard  price  on  all  subscriptions  that 
are  accepted  by  die  auditor. 

The  net  result  of  the  annual  election 
was  the  seating  of  two  new  directors  and 
the  re-election  of  11  others.  In  the  ad¬ 
vertiser  division,  William  H.  Dryden  of 
Sears  Roebuck  &  Co.,  was  elected  for  a 
two-year  term  in  place  of  Stuart  Peabixly 
of  the  Borden  Company,  New  A’ork,  and 
the  following  were  re-elected :  Two-year 
terms  —  Ralph  Starr  Butler,  General 
I-'oods  Corporation,  New  A’ork ;  C.  L  . 
Goldthwaite,  Canadian  National  Rail¬ 
ways,  Montreal;  William  A.  Hart,  E.  1. 
du  Pont  de  Nemours  &  Co..  Wilmington, 
Del.;  L.  B.  Jones,  Eastman  Kodak  Com¬ 
pany,  Rochester,  N.  A'.;  .Arthur  H.  Ogle, 
Bauer  &  Black,  Chicago.  ( )ne-year 
term — M.  F.  Rigby,  .Studebaker  Corpora¬ 
tion  of  .America,  South  Bend,  Ind. 

In  the  advertising  agency  ilivision,  John 
A.  Dickson  of  Mitchell,  l-'aust,  Dick.son 
&  Wieland,  C  hicago,  was  elected  for  a 
two-year  term  in  place  of  Ernest  1. 
Mitchell  of  the  same  agency. 

.-All  other  directors  whose  terms  ex¬ 
pired  were  re-elected.  In  ailditioii  to  Mr. 
Sprague  and  Mr.  Plum  of  the  newspaper 
division,  they  were: 

Business  paper  division — Mason  Brit¬ 
ton,  .\lc(jraw-Hill  Publisbing  Co..  N.  A'. 

I'arm  pa|ier  division — Marco  Morrow, 
Caiiper  Farm  Press,  Tojieka,  Kan. 

Alagazine  division-  1'.  \\  .  Stone,  Re- 
7’iew  of  Rn'iews.  New  A'ork. 

At  a  brief  meeting  of  the  board  of  di¬ 
rectors  later,  the  officers  of  the  association 
were  re-elected  excejit  that  T.  !•'.  Dris¬ 
coll,  advertising  manager  of  .Armour  \- 
Co.,  Chicago,  was  made  secretary  in  plaie 
of  Ernest  I.  Mitchell,  who  retired  from 
the  lioard.  P.  L.  Tboin.son,  of  the  West¬ 
ern  Electric  C  ompany,  was  again  chosi-n 
Iiresideiit ;  1-'.  R.  Davis,  of  the  ( ieneral 
Electric  C’om])any,  Scluneclady.  vice- 
president:  S.  R.  Latshaw.  of  the  Biit- 
terick  Publishing  Company,  New  A'ork, 
second  vice-president;  David  B.  Plum,  of 
the  Troy  i.N.A’. )  Record,  third  vice- 
president,  ancl  I'L  R.  .Shaw  of  Poseer 
Plant  Lniiineerinii.  (  bicago.  treasurer. 

The  annual  treasurer's  re|Hirt  showed 
receijits  for  the  year  ending  .Aug.  31, 
19.R),  of  $531,9*^2.25,  including  $444,792.24 
from  luiblishers,  $.i9,190.4S  from  adver¬ 
tising  agencies,  and  $lK,lS7..s9  from  ad¬ 
vertisers.  Disbursements  totaleil  $547,- 
53X.1L  inclufling  the  investment  of 
$2(),59()  in  railway  bonds.  The  largest 
items  of  expense  were :  Examiners’  sal¬ 
aries  and  expenses,  $2t)2.1S0..59 ;  office  sal¬ 
aries  and  exjienses.  $1.34,742.45;  duplicat¬ 
ing  and  printing  department  salaries  and 
expenses,  $4)9,485 ;  New  A'ork  office  sal¬ 
aries  and  expenses,  $14),5*>Lf)2 ;  postage, 
$12,.566.53 ;  directors'  expense,  account  of 
board  meetings.  $11,24)9.14. 

An  excess  of  earnings  over  expenses 
for  the  year  .amounts  to  $12,495.04). 


TO  ENTER  DAILY  FIELD 

Charles  P.  Squires,  editor,  /.as  l’e<ias 
4Nev. )  .  li/e.  tri-weekly,  has  announced 
he  will  change  his  newspaper  into  a  daily 
starting  Jan.  1,  1'131. 
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N.Y.  WORLD  ANSWERS  HOOVER’S  ATTACK 
ON  KELLEY’S  OIL  LANDS  ARTICLES 


INJURED  BY  FLASH 


EXPERT  FEE  CASE  LOST 
BY  CHICAGO  TRIBUNE 


Daily  States  It  Examined  Ofhcial’s  Character  and  Capabilities 
Before  Publication  of  Series — Good  Faith  Shown  in 
Lack  of  Public  Interest  in  Matter,  Editorial  States 


PUBLICATIO*'  of  the  articles  on 
Colorado  oil-shale  lands  written  by 
Ralph  S.  Kelley,  chief  of  the  field  divi¬ 
sion,  United  States  General  Land  Office, 
Department  of  the  Interior,  which  elicited 
from  President  Hoover  this  week  excori¬ 
ating  criticism  both  of  Mr.  Kelley  and 
“a  newspajicr,”  was  defended  by  the  New 
York  World,  the  newspaper  obviously 
intended,  in  a  two-column  editorial 
Thursday,  Oct.  30,  headed  “Mr.  Hoover, 
Mr.  Kelley  and  the  VN'orld.” 

Before  printing  the  articles,  the  editor¬ 
ial  said,  the  World  “as  a  newspaper”  had 
come  to  a  conclusion  on  the  following 
points : 

“1.  Were  the  things  Mr.  Kelley  was 
talking  about  important? 

“2.  \\’as  there  good  reason  to  believe 
that  he  knew  what  he  was  talking  about? 
“3.  Was  he  acting  in  good  faith? 

“4.  Was  the  object  to  be  achieved  by 
publication  of  his  articles  desirable  in  the 
public  interest?” 

The  editorial  then  developed  each  of 
these  points,  and  justified  publication  of 
the  articles  from  the  conclusions  reached. 

"The  only  other  consideration,”  the 
editorial  said,  “which  every  newspaper 
takes  into  account  in  matters  of  this 
sort — the  journalistic  value  of  the  series 
in  interesting  the  newspaper-reading  pub¬ 
lic — the  World  had  to  rule  out  after  its 
first  examination  of  Mr.  Kelley's  mate¬ 
rial.  It  was  plain  as  day  immediately 
that  there  was  no  possibility  of  wide¬ 
spread  popular  interest  in  a  question 
which  WPS  so  complicated,  so  technical, 
and  so  remote  from  the  concern  of  the 
people  of  New  York.  It  followed  that 
if  the  World  published  the  series  it  must 
do  so  because  it  believed  that  there  was 
a  public  interest  at  stake  which  ought 
not  to  be  ignored.  The  President’s  im¬ 
putation  of  partisan  Democratic  motives 
is  quite  unjustified.” 

Concerning  the  pay  Mr.  Kelley  re¬ 
ceived  for  the  articles,  the  World  said: 

“He  (Mr.  Kelley)  stated  .  .  . 
that  in  resigning  from  the  government 
service  he  would  have  to  give  up  the 
financial  security  of  a  permanent  career 
to  which  he  had  devoted  his  whole  life, 
and  that  obviou.sly  he  could  not  expect 
to  find  employment  for  his  highly  spe¬ 
cialized  abilities  among  the  private  in¬ 
terests  whose  claims  against  the  govern¬ 
ment  he  was  opposing.  He  therefore 
asked  as  pavinent  for  his  articles  the 
e<iuivalent  of  two  and  a  half  years’  pay 
in  order  that  he  might  have  time  to  es¬ 
tablish  himself  in  a  new  career.” 

The  editorial  was  concluded  with  the 
following  statement : 

“The  World  has  no  ap<ilogy  to  make 
for  its  part  in  this  matter.  It  submits 
its  own  conduct  to  the  judgment  of  its 
readers.  Mr.  Kelley’s  case  it  submits 
to  the  Congress  of  the  United  States. 
Mr.  Kelley  is  available  for  any  investi¬ 
gation  Congress  cares  to  make.  If  he 
is  wrong  in  his  contentions,  let  a  public 
investigation  under  oath,  with  all  the 
documents  at  hand,  prove  him  wrong. 
If  he  is  right,  he  cannot  be  dismissed 
by  brandishing  at  him  the  hasty  rep<irt 
of  a  sulvirdiuate  official,  or  crushed  by 
angry  an.-ithema  from  the  White  House. 
He  is  in  no  position  to  match  the  vehe- 
n’ence  of  the  President  of  the  United 
States.  But  he  may  comfort  himself 
with  the  ironic  reilection  that  Mr. 
Hoover  is  publicly  much  more  angry 
at  an  official  who  fought  to  save  the 
nation’s  property  than  he  ever  was  with 
the  rogues  who  sat  in  the  same  cabinet 
with  him  while  they  were  selling  out 
the  nation’s  property.” 

In  the  same  issue  the  World  carried 
a  symposium  of  editorials  from  other 
newspapers  under  the  head  “Kditorials 
Assay  Hoover  Oil  Reply.”  Excerpts 
from  these  quoted  editorials  follow: 

\V?i'  i'orl’  IiTciiiiui  Post — “We  con¬ 
fess  his  (President  Hoover’s)  intense 
anger  over  the  Ralph  S.  Kelley  shale 
lands  story  seems  a  bit  extreme.  We 


quite  agree  with  the  President  that  the 
story  is  very  thin.  Nevertheless  we  fail 
to  see  Kelley  as  a  fiend  in  human  form 
or  the  World  riding  him  as  a  sort  of 
Head  Devil.” 

New  York  Times — “He  (President 
Hoover)  seems  to  have  gone  to  an  un¬ 
necessary  extreme  in  denouncing  the 
charges  made  by  Mr.  Kelley.  We  are 
quite  of  the  opinion  of  the  President  and 
the  attorney  general  that  Mr.  Kelley’s 
accusations  were  ill-founded  and  incon¬ 
clusive.” 

Brooklyn  Daily  Eagle — “The  public 
will  reserve  judgment  until  a  senatorial 
investigation  can  ascertain  all  of  the 
facts.” 

Jersey  City  Jersey  Journal — “One  is 
inclined  to  admire  the  fire  the  President 
displayed.  To  those  who  have  been  in¬ 
clined  to  criticise  him  as  too  easy  going, 
he  has  revealed  a  new  Hoover.” 

Nezvark  (N.J.)  Evening  News — “It  is 
hard  to  see  how  Kelley’s  story  could 
have  been  suppressed.  He  is  entitled  to 
exercise  the  right  of  free  speech,  and  if 
he  goes  wrong  he  will  stand  before  the 
country  as  bearing  false  witness.” 

Brooklyn  Citizen — “The  President  can 
see  only  one  side.  He  is  sensitive  to  any 
asper.sions  on  the  character  of  himself 
or  of  his  official  family.” 

St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch — “Mr.  Hoover 
thinks  that  to  publish  these  articles  was 
an  act  of  partisanship.  We  cannot  agree 
that  it  was.” 

Philadelphia  Record — “The  degree  of 
right  on  one  side  or  wrong  on  the  other 
is  not  a  matter  to  be  judged  hastily — 
even  by  a  President.  Carried  to  its 
logical  conclusion,  Mr.  Hoover’s  petulant 
attitude  would  finally  end  in  a  federal 
censorship  of  all  news.” 

Louisville  Courier  Journal  —  “Mr. 
Hoover  should  bear  in  mind  that  he  was 
a  silent  member  of  two  administrations 
which  made  no  protest  against  the  oil 
scandals  that  smirched  the  Harding  re¬ 
gime.” 

On  Wednesday,  Oct.  29,  tlie  day  fol¬ 
lowing  President  Hoover’s  statement,  the 
\\'orld  carried  a  brief  editorial  in  which 
it  was  suggested  that  the  charges  against 
Mr.  Kelley  might  be  best  judged  after 
the  senatorial  investigation.  The  issue 
also  carried  an  editorial  by  the  Wash¬ 
ington  (1).C.)  Nezi’s,  under  the  head 
“Paper  Calls  Oil  Prolte  Too  Quick.” 


BUSINESS  PAPER  SURVEY 


10  Companiea,  82  Papers,  Report  Ad¬ 
vertising  Loss  Compared  With  1929 

A  report  on  advertising  volume  in 
business  papers  from  Sept.  1  to  Oct.  l.i 
as  compared  with  the  corresponding 
[K-riod  of  l‘)29  and  as  compared  with  the 
preceding  4.^-day  period  of  this  year  has 
been  given  to  the  Associated  Business 
Papers  by  10  of  its  members,  represent¬ 
ing  82  papers.  The  report  has  been  sub¬ 
mitted  to  Julius  H.  Barnes,  chairman. 
National  Business  Survey  Conference. 

All  comp.anies,  listed  anonymously,  re¬ 
ported  “little  difference”  or  losses  rang¬ 
ing  from  10  to  45  per  cent  for  the  45-day 
period  up  to  Oct.  15  as  against  the  same 
period  in  192*).  But  comparwl  with  the 
preceding  45  days  several  reported  gains. 
Opinions  as  to  the  prospects  for  1931 
varied. 

representative  report  follows : 

The  total  advertising  volume  for  all  of 
our  papers  from  Sept.  1  to  Oct.  15  this 
year  is  between  5  and  10%  lower  than 
it  was  for  the  same  period  of  last  year. 
If  half  of  the  .adverti.sing  projects  that 
arc  now  under  consideration  materialize 
during  1931,  our  advertising  volume  for 
the  vear  will  be  much  greater  than  that 
of  19.10.” 

SPONSORED  FOOD  SHOW 

The  Ctica  (N.Y.)  Observer-Dispatch 
recently  sponsored  a  six-day  food  show 
in  Utica  State  Armory. 


George  Sheldon,  San  Francisco  Ex¬ 
aminer  rameraman,  photographed  in 
a  hospital  after  being  injured  in 
flashlight  explosion  at  reeeption  for 
W.  R.  Hearst.  Sheldon  is  recover¬ 
ing  but  suffered  amputation  of  a 
thumb. 


4.A  MEMBERS  DISCUSS 
MERCHANDISING  AID 

Believe  Separate  Service  Charge 
Should  Be  Made  by  Dailies — 
Work  of  Radio  Bureau 
Described 

A  strong  feeling  that  local  trade  aids 
given  by  newspapers  to  advertisers 
should  be  charged  for  separately,  and 
not  included  in  the  general  advertising 
rate,  was  expressed  at  the  Eastern  mid¬ 
year  meeting  of  members  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Association  of  Advertising  Agencies, 
held  at  the  Commodore  Hotel  New 
York,  Oct.  29. 

This  came  up  in  a  discussion  of 
agency  relations  with  newspapers,  one 
of  the  three  topics  taken  up  at  the  meet¬ 
ing.  Comment  was  made  that  only  a 
fraction  of  general  advertisers  demand 
such  local  cooperation  by  newspapers, 
but  that  all  of  them  have  to  pay  part 
of  the  cost. 

Ninety-nine  agency  men  attended  the 
all  day  .sessions,  and  many  of  them  took 
part  in  the  di.scussions.  The  meeting  was 
a  closed  one,  but  a  brief  statement  of 
the  proceedings  was  made  afterward  by 
I'.  R.  Gamble,  executive  secretary  of  the 
association. 

Topics  for  discussion,  he  said,  were  the 
.same  as  tho.se  at  the  meeting  for  West¬ 
ern  members,  held  at  Chicago  last  week 
— newspaper  relations,  the  problems  of 
the  medium  and  small-sized  agencies,  and 
broadcast  advertising. 

President  John  Benson,  opening  the 
subject  of  newspaper  relations,  summar¬ 
ized  developments  in  that  field  since  the 
4-A  convention  in  Washington  last 
spring.  It  was  pointed  out  that  the  asso¬ 
ciation  has  taken  definite  steps  to  help 
reduce  publishers’  selling  costs  by  seek¬ 
ing  to  cut  down  the  waiting  time  of  spe¬ 
cial  representatives,  and  to  avoid  unne¬ 
cessary  calls. 

Broadcast  advertising  occupied  most 
of  the  afternoon  session.  The  work  of 
the  Radio  Bureau  authorized  by  the  4-.\ 
directors  last  week  was  described  and  a 
report  was  given  on  the  radio  checking 
service  of  the  .\ssociation  of  National 
.•\dvertisers.  The  4-.\  Radio  Bureau,  it 
was  said,  would  make  its  function  the 
gathering  of  information  of  all  sorts  re¬ 
lating  to  broadcast  advertising,  and  would 
make  this  available  to  members  of  the 
association. 


H.  E.  ELLIS  DEAD  IN  TEXAS 

Henry  E.  Ellis,  widely  known  Texas 
newspaper  man.  former  editor  of  the 
Denison  Herald,  died  at  the  age  of  60 
at  Denison  on  Oct.  27. 


Nine-Year-Old  Action  Against  City 
Officials,  Once  Decided  in 
Favor  of  Daily,  It 
Reverted 


The  expert  fee  case  decision  which 
made  the  Chicago  Tribune  victor  in  a  suit 
against  Mayor  William  Thompson  and 
County  Treasurer  George  Harding,  was 
reversed  by  the  Illinois  Supreme  (3ourt 
Oct.  25.  The  court  held  the  defendants 
are  not  guilty  of  conspiracy  to  cheat  the 
city,  as  charged  against  them,  and  there¬ 
fore  are  not  liable  for  the  return  of  the 
fees  paid  the  experts. 

The  case  was  filed  June  24,  1921,  by 
the  Tribune  charging  a  conspiracy  to  de¬ 
fraud  the  city  out  of  $1,732,279,  the 
amount  paid  in  a  little  more  than  a  year 
to  three  real  estate  experts  on  major 
street  improvements.  In  June,  1928,  Gr- 
cuit  Judge  Hugo  Friend  decided  that  the 
mayor  and  his  co-defendants  were  guilty 
and  ordered  them  to  return  to  the  city 
the  expert  fees  paid,  plus  interest,  wWch 
brought  the  total  to  $2,245,^.52. 

The  supreme  court  decision  reverses 
this  ruling  and  infers  that  Judge  Friend 
should  have  dismissed  the  suit.  It  is  con¬ 
sequently  not  remanded  to  the  local  court 
for  further  action. 

The  supreme  court  decision  asserts 
“There  is  no  evidence  that  Thompson  or 
Harding  received  any  of  these  fees 
.  .  .  a  review  of  the  evidence  fails  to 
disclose  in  any  convincing  proof  that  ap¬ 
pellants  Thompson  and  Harding,  or 
either  of  them,  were  guilty  of  conspir¬ 
acy  with  or  without  other  persons  for 
the  purpose  of  defrauding  the  city.  ‘'.\s 
a  result,”  the  supreme  court  holds  neither 
Thompson  or  Harding  is  liable  for  any 
of  the  fees  paid  out. 

The  decision  criticized  the  officials  as 
follows : 

“Reviewing  the  proof  in  its  strongest 
light,  it  can  only  indicate  that  these  de¬ 
fendants  after  notice  should  have  known 
that  a  large  amount  of  fees  was  paid  to 
the  experts  and  that  they  .should  have 
taken  some  action  to  prevent  further  pay¬ 
ments.  The  proof  therefore  amounts  to 
nothing  more  than  negligence,  non¬ 
action  on  the  part  of  the.se  defendants  in 
failure  to  do  something  to  prevent  fur¬ 
ther  payment  being  made.  Allegations 
of  wrongful,  positive  action  are  not 
proved  by  evidence  of  non-action, 
whether  negligence  or  otherwise.” 


MEDICS  CHALLENGE  ROSENWALD 


Open  Letter  of  Chicago  Society  At¬ 
tack*  His  Defense  of  Clinics 

(By  teleprnph  to  Editor  &  PcRUSHHt 

Chicago,  Oct.  30 — The  Chicago  Medi¬ 
cal  Society  last  night  challeneged  state¬ 
ments  made  hy  Julius  Rnsenwald  regard¬ 
ing  the  Public  Health  Institute  and  de¬ 
clared  they  found  no  fault  with  low 
medical  fees,  but  with  direct  advertisine. 
“a  thing  which  no  honest  and  reputable 
hospital  or  physician  will  do.”  The  Pub¬ 
lic  Health  Institute  publishes  advertise¬ 
ments  in  Oiicago  newspapers 
tention  to  its  advantages  for  the  middle 
classes  as  a  clinic  for  the  treatment  of 
so-called  social  diseases.  The  attack  M 
Rosenwald  marks  another  step  in  the 
fight  the  Medical  Society  has  waged  on 
the  Institute  and  all  clinics  as  unfair  com¬ 
petition  to  the  practicing  physician.  « 
led  to  the  ousting  of  Dr.  Dniis  Schmidt- 

The  challenege  to  Mr.  Rosenwald  came 
in  the  form  of  an  open  letter  to 
philanthropist  which  was  read  before  a 
joint  meeting  of  the  Chicago  j. 
Medical  Women  and  the  Cliicago  Medica 
Society.  The  letter  quoted  statemens 
said  to  have  been  made  by  Mr.  Rosen- 
wald  in  a  speech  before  the  .’Xmertca 
Hospital  .-Xssociation  in  New  Orleans  ' 
which  he  was  quoted  as  praising 
charges  for  treatment  by  the  ru  . 
Health  Institute,  adding;  “There  is  5 1 
serious  opposition  to  these  organized,  sf 
supporting  services  from  certain  elemen 
of  the  medical  profession  who 
fear  competition.”  The  letter  invited  -  • 
Rosenwald  to  discuss  the  matter  " 
members  of  the  society. 
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MASON  AND  BERNAYS  DEBATE  PUBLICITY 


New  York  Evening  Post  Editor  Attacks  News  ‘‘Middlemen”  and  Handout  Practices — Says  Press 
Hostility  Growing — Opponent  Declares  Society  “Consents”  to  Have  Views  Influenced  by  Propaganda 


The  machinations  of  the  press  agent, 
whose  disguised  publicity  disturbs  the 
natural  balance  of  emphasis  on  news, 
were  condemned 


Julian  S.  Mason 


by  Julian  S.  Ma¬ 
son,  editor  of  the 
\ctv  Y ork  Eve¬ 
ning  Post,  while 
Edward  L.  Ber- 
nays,  public  rela¬ 
tions  counselor, 
defended  propa¬ 
ganda  as  a  force 
working  for  the 
economic  stability 
of  communities 
and  the  happiness 
of  the  public  in 
a  debate  before 
the  New  York 
Club  last  week. 


Newspaper  Women’s 
After  both  men  had  delivered  prepared 


speeches,  they  engaged  in  extempore  re¬ 
buttal.  There  were  no  judges  appointed 
and  no  decision  was  made. 

While  Mr.  Mason  directed  his  fire 
against  the  hosts  of  press  agents  who 
seek  to  place  advertising  in  the  news  col¬ 
umns  or  to  make  the  placing  of  legiti¬ 
mate  advertising  depend  upon  the  amount' 
of  free  space  (lonated  by  a  newspaper, 
Mr.  Bernays  dwelt  on  the  virtues  and 
noble  purpose  of  those  who,  as  prop¬ 
agandists,  create  legitimate  news  in  their 
efforts  to  put  the  public  in  a  receptive 
mood.  Such  propaganda,  Mr.  Bernays 
declared,  makes  use  of  the  principles  of 
mass  psychology  relied  upon  by  the 
United  States  government  to  create  the 
proper  patriotic  spirit  during  the  war. 

Mr.  Mason  dealt  with  the  every-day 
problems  created  for  newspapers  by  the 
.activities  of  the  space  grabbers.  His 
speech  follows  in  part : 

“Originally  the  press  agent  was  a 
genial  soul.  He  was  one  of  us  who  had 
turned  his  jovial  talents  to  helping  along 
the  circus,  and  I  suppose  that  as  long 
as  Dexter  Fellowes  lives,  there  always 
will  be  at  least  one  of  the  old  type  with 
us.  Next,  the  press  agent  turned  to 
more  serious  things.  He  dipped  into  up¬ 
lift,  politics  and  husiness,  and  we  began 
to  dislike  him  as  a  nuisance.  Then  came 
his  third  and  present  phase.  .As  Editor 
&  Publish KR  has  put  it:  ‘Free  pub¬ 
licity,  unorganized,  is  a  pest.  Organized 
and  bound  up  with  the  paid  advertising 
upon  which  newspapers  live,  it  is  a  deadly 
menace.’ 

“Unconsciously  we  have  seen  the 
supplying  of  news  by  a  middleman  grow 
into  a  large  industry.  It  has  had  its 
legitimate  side.  As  the  New  A’ork  news¬ 
papers  have  said.  ‘The  New  A'ork  news¬ 
papers  certainly  do  not  desire  to  raise 
any  barrier  between  themselves  and  re¬ 
putable  business  concerns  who  submit 
what  they  consider  to  be  legitimate  news 
articles  for  their  editorial  consideration. 
It  is  against  the  persistent  free  space 
grabbers  who  attemnt  to  crash  the  news 
columns  regardless  of  the  news  value  of 
their  offerings  and  who  are  employed  by 
cimcerns  at  big  expense  to  obtain  .some- 
•’'^thing  in  the  newspapers.’ 
There  are  legitimate  news  articles 
Irom  press  agents.  There  are  items  like 
corporation  earnings.  There  are  copies 
of  speeches  by  important  men.  There 
fine  stories  like  the  recent  tele¬ 
phone  stories ;  the  first  transatlantic 
thes.^age,  the  first  transmission  of  photo¬ 
graphs,  the  first  television.  But  here, 
Company  fairly  observed  the  distinc- 
lon  between  furnishing  legitimate  in- 
ormatinn  .and  trying  to  propagandize, 
had  the  full  data  ready,  but  it  let  the 
porters  write  their  own  stories  from 
“TR  m.Tchinery  in  operation. 

.  5®  trouble  is  that  once  we  admit 
>  degree  of  legitimacy  for  the  press 
Hcnt  \ve  find  ourselves  in  a  twilight 
where  doubtful  values  of  all  kinds 
upon  us.  The  press  agent,  being 
follow  up  legitimate 
I  ^  ■  poshing  in  news  that  is  pri- 

rdy  advertising.  The  advertising 


By  JOHN 

agency  seeing  this  succeed,  installs  its 
own  press  agent,  and  so  we  see  today 
the  return  of  the  old  practice  of  making 
a  paid  advertising  contract  depend  upon 
the  simultaneous  insertion  of  free  ‘read¬ 
ing  notices’. 

"Editorial  people  have  not  understood 
the  threat  which  this  practice  is  to  them. 

“Although  1  am  on  the  editorial  side, 
I  deeply  resent  this  purely  business  in¬ 
vasion  of  the  newspapers.  I  do  not 
like  to  see  some  middleman  selling  to  a 
third  party  space  for  which  money 
should  be  coming  to  us.  If  the  paiier, 
instead  of  ‘the  publicity  adviser’  had 
that  money,  the  editorial  sicle  might 
have  more  funds  wherewith  to  build  up 
the  news  or  feature  excellence  of  the 
paper. 

"We  are  ourselves  largely  respiinsible 
for  many  of  the  evils  of  press-agentry. 
.An  Arkan.sas  etlitor  over-stated  it  when 
he  said  the  other  day:  ‘Let’s  recognize 
the  free  pub’icity  evil  as  one  of  our  own 
making  and  then  let’s  kill  it  ourselves. 
We  don’t  have  to  get  permission  from 
the  government  to  clean  up  our  own 
IKipers :  we  don’t  need  any  committees : 
we  don’t  even  need  any  resolutions  or 
by-laws.  .All  we  need  is  a  little  more 
backbone  in  the  advertising  department: 
and  a  little  more  care  in  the  editorial 
room.  Let’s  fpiit  talking  about  the  free 
publicity  evil,  and  just  wipe  it  off  the 
list  of  newspaper  problems,  as  so  many 
of  our  most  successful  newspapers  did 
long  ago.  \’ou  can’t  resolute  it  out  of 
existence.  The  stuff  will  keep  coming 
so  long  as  the  newspapers  publish  it.  It 
will  stop  coming  when  it  is  no  longer 
published.’ 

"This  is  an  overstatement  liecause  we 
have  admitted  some  degree  of  legiti¬ 
macy  to  press-agentry.  What  is  legiti¬ 
mate?  What  should  we  bar?  Should 
we  bar  the  names  of  advertisers  in  the 
radio  programs?  .Should  we  bar  thea¬ 
tre  gossip?  Should  we  cut  down  prize¬ 
fight  ballyhoo?  Should  we  reduce  book 
notices?  Should  we  refuse  to  print 
articles  about  society  Iienefit  perform¬ 
ances?  Should  we  do  our  share  in  hos¬ 
pital  drive  publicity?  Some  of  these 
questions  should  receive  a  positive 
answer ;  some  a  negative. 

“There  is  here  a  twilight  zone.  In 
it,  many  of  us  flounder.  We  still  are 
inclined  to  help  out  one  of  our  old  col¬ 
leagues  who  really  has  gone  over  to  the 
ranks  of  the  enemy.  Equally  unreason¬ 
ably  we  are  often  inclined  to  liend  back¬ 
wards  and  penalize  an  advertiser  when 
we  let  something  slide  through  for  the 
benefit  of  a  non-advertiser. 

“The  ‘rehearsed  clamor  of  a  profes¬ 
sional  chorus’.  That  is  a  sin  of  Ameri- 
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can  press-agentry.  It  tends  to  standard¬ 
ize  our  papers  still  further.  It  tends  to 
substitute  hand-outs  for  individually  won 
and  individually  written  stories.  And 
here  is  my  quarrel  with  it  from  a  purely 
editorial  standpoint.  Most  of  us  work¬ 
ing  newspaper  people,  no  matter  what  the 
outside  world  may  say,  serve  as  artists, 
the  thing  called  Truth.  Of  course,  we 
fail  in  this  pursuit.  We  sin  against  our 
ideal.  But  we  do  not  wish  any  special 
pleader  to  help  us  sin.  The  press  agent 
is  a  special  pleader.  He  is  usually  paid 
to  get  something  into  the  paper,  which 
means  to  disturb  the  natural  balance  of 
emphasis  on  news.  \\  hen  he  is  at  his 
worst,  he  will  use  almost  any  trick  to 
use  our  space  to  help  the  business  of  his 
employer. 

“He  won’t?  I^ok  at  a  few  he  has  at¬ 
tempted  to  use  this  year.  ‘Miniature 
golf  course  tournaments’  to  help  the  sale 
of  golf  clubs.  ‘National  sweetest  girl 
contest’  to  help  the  sale  of  confection¬ 
ery.  .And  so  on.  They  ‘make’  news 
which  is  fake  news.  What’s  more,  they 
sin  against  reality  and  truth. 

“Even  the  publicity  of  ‘goiKl  causes’ 
has  its  abuses.  Is  it  entirely  tair  that 
‘drive  agencies’  should  deliver  our  space 
to  their  clients  and  collect  money  for  so 
doing?  Some  years  ago  the  New  York 
newspapers  inserted  free  for  two  weeks 
a  standard  advertisement  asking  the  pub¬ 
lic  to  go  to  various  clinics  or  private  doc¬ 
tors  and  be  examineil  for  cancer.  It  was 
agreed  that  this  should  not  be  a  prece¬ 
dent  by  which  associations  against  tuber¬ 
culosis.  dope  or  other  evils  could  get 
similar  free  publicity.  Last  week  it  was 
used  by  a  dentistry  association  as  basis 
for  a  plea  for  the  free  insertion  of  a 
series  of  .10  articles  on  ‘go  to  the  dentist’. 

“What  are  the  newspapers  going  to  do 
alxi'ut  this  constantlv  increasing  and  con¬ 
stantly  organizing  demand  for  free  pub- 
licit  v? 

“They  are  doing  in  New  A’ork  the 
most  practical  thing  that  I  know  anil  I 
am  here  to  testify  to  my  In-lief  that 
among  working  newspaper  peonle  they 
are  attaining  one  real  and  significant  re¬ 
sult.  The  first  step  to  all  reform  is 
understanding.  That  understanding  the 
I’ublishers  .Association  of  New  A'ork 
I'ity  is  giving  to  the  editorial  as  well  as 
the  advertising  staffs  of  our  papers,  by 
an  accurate  and  interestingly  written 
series  of  bulletins.  These  bulletins  tell 
u<  just  what  the  new  spare  grabbing 
schemes  are  from  week  to  week.  They 
give  names,  methods  and  objectives.  .And 
we  take  enough  copies  of  the  bulletins  to 
arm  with  them  the  various  executives  at 
crucial  points  of  attack. 

“From  these  bulletins  other  newspaper 


editors  join  me  in  believing  that  a  new 
spirit  has  arisen.  The  old  belief  that  the 
press  agent  was  a  jovial  friend  is  disap¬ 
pearing.  The  new  knowledge  that  he  is 
fundamentally  an  enemy  of  the  paper  and 
its  fair  advertisers  is  coming.  Friend¬ 
ship  is  changing  to  hostility.  The  old 
loyalty  of  the  writer  to  his  paper  is  being 
marshalled  against  free  publicity.  And 
1,  for  one,  rejoice  in  the  change.’’ 

In  his  defense  of  propaganda  Mr.  Ber¬ 
nays  pointed  out  that  “in  theory  today, 
everyone  makes  up  his  mind  on  public 
questions  and  matters  of  private  conduct,’’ 
but  that  actually  “if  all  men  had  to  study 
for  themselves  the  abstruse  economic,  po¬ 
litical  and  ethical  data  involved  in  every 
question,  they  would  find  it  impossible  to 
come  to  a  conclusion  about  anything.’’ 

Therefore,  Mr.  Bernays  said,  modern 
society  has  agreed  to  let  others  sift  the 
data  for  them.  “Society  consents  to  have 
its  choice  narrowed  to  ideas  and  objects 
brought  to  its  attention  through  prop¬ 
aganda  of  all  kinds,’’  he  declared. 

The  instruments  of  jiropaganda,  Mr. 
Bernays  admitted,  may  be  misused,  but, 
nevertheless,  such  organization  and  focus¬ 
ing  are  necessary  to  orderly  life.  He 
pointed  to  the  success  of  propaganda  dur¬ 
ing  the  war  which  resulted  in  the  adap¬ 
tation  of  similar  methixls  for  peace-time 
exploitation. 

Mass  distribution  makes  it  neccs.sary 
for  businesses  to  propagandize  for  their 
own  priKlucts  and  their  own  points  of 
view,  Mr.  Bernays  declared.  Hence, 
propagandists  are  indispensable  to  civili¬ 
zation,  was  his  conclusion. 

Mr.  Bernays  insisted  that  propaganda 
should  not  be  confused  with  press  notices. 
“The  most  important  function  of  prop¬ 
aganda,”  he  asserted,  “is  to  modify  the 
actions  of  an  individual  or  a  group  to 
conform  to  some  definite  end  desired.” 

The  address  closed  with  further  praise 
for  the  good  that  has  been  done  by  prop¬ 
aganda  and  a  prediction  that  “the  future 
historian  will  ascribe  to  propaganda  a 
very  large  share  of  responsibility  for 
America’s  progress,  and  that  he  will  point 
to  us  not  as  victims  of  propaganda,  but 
as  its  beneficiaries.” 


FIGHTING  “FLY-BY-NIGHTS” 


Allentown  (Pa.)  Merchant*  Take  Full 
Page*  to  Warn  Public 

A  group  of  merchants  in  Allentown, 
Pa.,  are  using  full  pages  in  the  Allen- 
tozvn  Chronicle  and  Xews  and  Evening 
Item,  to  warn  the  public  against  “fly-by- 
night  store  racketeers  who  go  into  com¬ 
munities  where  they  think  the  citizens 
can  be  duped  and  go  after  some  easy 
money.” 

The  copy,  which  is  appearing  periodic¬ 
ally,  ilescrihes  the  methods  of  these  am¬ 
bitious  merchants,  and  emphasizes  the 
fact  that  “From  now  to  Christmas  is 
melon-cutting  time”  for  their  activities. 

Emphasis  is  placed  on  the  reliability 
of  the  local  merchant  “who  is  in  business 
to  stay,  and  who  pays  rent  here  12 
months  in  the  year.” 

The  pages  carry  a  line  “This  Cam¬ 
paign  Spon.sored  by  a  Group  of  Repre¬ 
sentative  .Allentown  Merchants,”  and  all 
names  are  omitted. 

Arnold  H.  Frederick,  the  paper’s  ad¬ 
vertising  manager,  originated  the  drive. 


ILLINOIS  PAPER  SUED 

Harlow  B.  Brown,  edit'or  of  the 
Princeton  (Ill.)  Purenu  County  Tribune, 
has  been  sued  for  $10,000  libel  damage 
by  Frank  Higgins,  candidate  for  sheriff. 
The  action  is  based  on  a  storv  which  ac¬ 
cused  Higgins  of  having  deserted  his 
wife  and  three  children. 


N.E.A.  PICKS  ATLANTA 

Atlanta.  Ga.,  was  selected  as  the  city 
for  the  19.31  meeting  of  the  National 
Editorial  Association  by  the  board  of 
directors  meeting  in  Chicago  recently. 
Tentative  dates  set  were  Alay  25-28. 


VICTORS  IN  ADVERTISING  SUIT 


Marcia  Bacon,  12,  and  her  brother,  Charles,  13  (.sealed)  editor  and  publisher, 
respectively,  of  the  Douglaston  (L.l.)  Weekly,  who  established  the  fact  that 
advertising  in  their  miniature  paper  must  be  paid  for  by  winning  a  verdict  of 
$182  against  the  Queens  Petro  Company  recently  because  of  a  broken  contract. 
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WITNESSES  IN  ST.  LOUIS  COURT  TELL 
HOW  NEWS  STORIES  INFLUENCE  THEM 

Seventy-seven  Swayed  by  Reports  to  Believe  ‘‘Something 
Wrong”  in  City  Contract — Some  Read  Only  Sports  Section, 
Others  Just  Scan  Headlines — Read  and  Forget 


TO  what  degress  newspaper  stories 
about  alleged  graft  influence  the 
reading  public  is  indicated  in  the  answer 
rf  77  witnesses  in  a  pending  St.  Louis 
court  action  in  which  defendants  seek  a 
change  of  venue  “l)ecause  news  stories 
have  prejudiced  veniremen.”  The  wit¬ 
nesses  range  from  bankers  and  business 
executives  to  clerks  and  mechanics. 

The  SI.  Lou  s  f\>st-I)isf'atch  reixirted 
the  city  had  hem  overcharged  in  a  light¬ 
ing  installation  contract.  ,^s  a  result  an 
engineering  concern  made  a  survey  of  the 
work  done,  and  found  that  the  city  had 
paid  tiut  $1.^7.fK4  more  than  was  due  to 
the  contractor.  Charged  with  obtaining 
this  amount  by  false  i)retenses  through 
overcharges,  the  ctmtractor  and  former 
city  officials,  who  are  defendants,  asked 
for  a  change  c»f  venue,  averring  that  they 
could  not  get  justice  in  St.  Louis  because 
of  the  popular  prejudice  due  to  the  news¬ 
paper  articles. 

It  was  on  the  application  for  change 
of  venue  that  witnesses  were  hailed  into 
count  to  tell  the  judge  what  impressions 
had  lx‘en  created  by  the  jiress. 

The  cfinsensus  of  the  first  group  of  42 
witnesses  was  that  “all  Ix'lieved  (me  or 
more  of  the  defendants  was  guilty”  on 
the  basis  of  news  stories  and  word-of- 
mouth  reports. 

\V.  \V.  .Alexander,  vice  president  of 
the  John  IXere  Plow  Company,  found 
the  general  opinion  to  lx;  "that  there  was 
something  wremg,  somebcxly  was  guilty.” 
Circuit  .Attorney  Miller,  for  the  State, 
concluded  that'  a  simple  and  practical 
plan  w(.uld  be  call  venriemen  from  other 
courts.  He  brought  in  3.s.  Their  state¬ 
ments  read  like  a  cross  .section  of  public 
intelligence. 

.Albert  F.  Mueller,  a  shipping  clerk, 
said  that  he  and  his  neighlK)rs  believed 
the  men  to  be  guilty.  Christian  Schul- 
tenhelm,  a  foreman,  at  the  St.  Louis  Car 
C  ompany,  had  read  the  articles,  but  had 
heard  no  discussion  of  the  case  and  had 
no  opinion  of  his  own.  Elmer  F. 
Foerster,  a  store  manager,  stated  that  he 
only  read  the  sports  section,  but  pressed 
by  the  attorney,  said.  “Somebody’s  trying 
to  cheat  the  city  of  some  money,  I  think." 
W  illiam  Betz,  a  foreman  at  the  Majestic 
Manufacturing  Company,  testified  that  he 
had  read  nothing  concerning  the  case. 

David  Bostrom,  an  iron  molder,  stated 
that  he  had  read  the  headlines  of  these 
stories,  but  he  did  not  believe  what  he 
read  in  the  newspapers. 

James  Conley,  road  suix’rvisor  for  the 
St.  Louis  Public  Service  Company,  had 
read  all  the  articles,  hut  had  formed  no 
opinion ;  however,  he  believed  that  the 
general  opinion  was  that  the  defendants 
were  guilty  of  wrong.  James  Eckdahl. 
a  junior  mechanical  engineer,  testifiecl 
that  he  bad  read  the  headlines,  but  ha(i 
not  reached  a  conclusion.  "I  wasn’t  in¬ 
terested.”  he  explained.  Ray  J.  Herman, 
a  draughtsman,  ’’just  read  the  headlines” 
and  had  little  information  and  no  opinion 
of  the  subject. 

C.  W\  Beckemeier,  vice  president  of 
the  W  eyl)eck  Lumber  Company,  said  ”I 
wouldn't  believe  a  newspaper  at  no  time" 
and  “I  don't  form  an  opinion  of  a  man’s 
character  or  guilt  from  a  newspaper 
article.”  Robert  J.  Britt,  a  millwright, 
declared :  "W’ell,  the  press  is  supposed  to 
give  facts  and  on  the  basis  of  the  press 
reports  the  city  probably  was  cheated 
and  these  men  probably  were  involved.” 
F^mil  Biel,  a  hat'  store  proprietor,  said 
that  he  had  discussed  the  case  with 
friends,  and.  judging  by  the  press  ac¬ 
counts,  he  and  they  believed  the  defend¬ 
ants  to  be  guilty. 

John  Drummond,  a  wire  weaver,  read 
only  the  sports  section ;  he  had  a  radio, 
but  received  only  the  musical  programs 
by  that.  Clarence  V.  Germain,  a  rail¬ 
road  accountant,  had  no  opinion  in  the 
matter.  Homer  M.  Heidgcr,  a  teller  in 
the  Mercantile-Commerce  Bank  &  Trust 
Company,  believed  that  the  city  had  been 


defrauded.  Edwin  F'.  Padberg,  a  pas¬ 
senger  representative  for  the  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  railroad,  read  only  the  headlines. 
Leo  Poepsel,  a  teller  for  the  F'irst  Na¬ 
tional  Bank,  did  not  reniemlier  anything 
about  the  case,  but  had  an  idea  that  ”it 
had  something  to  do  with  somebody 
getting  away  with  the  city's  money.” 

Thomas  E.  Rull,  secretary  of  the  Mur- 
dick-Rudd  Coal  Company,  had  no  opinion 
but  he  had  heard  a  discussion,  the 
gist  of  which  was  that  the  contractor 
wimld  tie  lucky  if  he  got  away  with  it.” 
Richard  H.  Shepiiard,  an  assistant  en¬ 
gineer  for  the  Alissouri-Kansas-Texas 
Railroad,  said  that  he  and  his  assexiates, 
assuming  the  newspaper  accounts  to  be 
true,  "thought  that  the  city  had  been  de¬ 
frauded.”  Raymond  B.  Israel,  mechanical 
engineer  for  the  Midwest  Piping  &  Sup¬ 
ply  Company,  said  that  it  appeared  to 
him  and  others  "to  lx  just  another  case 
where  the  city  had  been  beaten  out  of 
some  money.”  William  E.  Kaufman,  fac¬ 
tory  foreman,  testified  that  he  and  his 
friends  not  only  Ixlieved  the  defendants 
to  be  guilty,  "but  there  was  more  than 
these  men  behind  it.” 

Roy  B  Koch,  secretary  of  the  Mutual 
Dian  &  Investment  Company,  stated  ”I 
read  alx/ut  it  and  forgot  it.”  Eugene 
J.  Lammlein.  a  printer,  testified  that  his 
reading  was  confined  mostly  to  base- 
liall,  "but  I  suppose  the  city  has  been 
cheated.”  James  McCarthy  declared,  ”1 
felt  that  story  might  be  due  to  politics 
and  paid  no  further  attention  to  it.” 
James  Ralph  Malone,  a  jiarcel  post  clerk, 
testilied  “It  seems  like  I  read  something 
about  this  case  some  time  back,  but  I 
wasn't  interested  in  it.”  .Albert  H. 
.Adam,  a  clerk,  thought  that  the  contrac¬ 
tor  was  guilty  and  "it  seemed  as  though 
the  city  hadn't  been  treated  fair.” 


RUNNING  “GREEN  HAT”  SERIES 


Capitol  Bootlegger  Tells  His  Story - 

Mrs.  Patterson  Asks  Probe 

George  -A.  Cassidy,  known  as  ’’The 
Man  in  the  Green  Hat,”  has  written  a 
series-  telling  of  his  experiences  as 
IxMitlegger  to  the  legislators,  which 
newspapers  began  publishing  last  week. 
Cassidy  gained  prominence  when  he  was 
arrested  for  selling  liciuor  two  years  ago 
to  Senators  and  Congressmen  in  their 
offices.  His  stories  expose  enforcement 
conditions  in  \\  ashington.  They  are  be¬ 
ing  syndicated  by  the  Washington  News 
Service  of  Washington.  D.  C. 

In  a  box  on  the  first  page  of  the 
li'ashinyloit  Herald  Wednesday,  Eleanor 
Patterson,  editor,  reijuested  U.  S.  Dis¬ 
trict  .Attorney  Leo  .A.  Rover  to  suminoii 
George  .A.  Cassidy,  "The  Man  in  the 
Green  Hat,”  Ixfore  the  grand  jury  to 
prove  statements  alxiut  drinking  by 
Senators  and  Representatives  on  Capitol 
Hill  recited  in  the  series  running  in  sev¬ 
eral  newspapers,  including  the  ll'ashint/- 
toii  Post. 

WALDRON  TRANSFERRED 

Baltimore  New*  Publither  I*  Suc¬ 
ceeded  by  Frank  L.  MeShane 

E.  W.  Waldron,  publisher  of  the 
/iaitiiiiorc  Xnos,  has  been  transferred 
to  the  general  advertising  department  of 
the  Hearst  newspapers  in  New  York,  it 
was  announced  this  week  by  Hearst 
head<|uarters. 

Frank  L.  MeShane,  publisher  of  the 
Rochester  (N.A'.j  Journal,  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  temporarily  to  succeed  Mr. 
W’aldron.  Ixwis  B.  Rexk,  business 
manager  in  Rochester,  succeeds  Mr. 
MeShane  with  title  of  acting  publisher. 

Erwin  Huber,  advertising  manager  of 
the  Rochester  Journal  has  been  trans¬ 
ferred  to  the  same  position  on  the  Hal- 
liniore  .VnsV.  He  has  tieen  succeeded  at 
R  xhester  by  Stuart  List. 


NOYES  VISITS  NEW  YORK 

Frank  B.  Noyes,  publisher  of  the 
IVashington  Star  and  president  of_  the 
Associated  Press,  made  a  short  visit  to 
New  York  this  week.  He  spent  Tuesday 
and  W  ednesday  in  the  dty. 


DAILIES  EXPAND  STOCK 
MARKET  LISTS 


N.  Y.  World  Showing  Percentage  of 
Yield  on  Stock*  in  Weekly  Review 

Table* — Time*  Publi*he*  1929 
Compari*on  on  Stock  Cra*h 

An  innovation  in  stock  quotation 
tables  was  intrcxluced  by  the  Sew  York 
World  Oct.  27,  when  its  weekly  sum¬ 
mary  of  stcok  actions  was  expanded  to 
show  the  percentage  of  yield  on  all  divi¬ 
dend-paying  stocks.  The  usual  stock 
tables  show  the  amount  of  cash  dividend 
paid,  but  do  not  give  its  equal  in  per¬ 
centage.  The  World's  new  table,  which 
will  be  carried  each  Monday,  shows  the 
percentage  of  return  an  investor  would 
realize  if  he  purchased  a  stock  at  the 
jxisted  closing  price  for  the  Saturday 
previous. 

The  table  is  hand-set  in  seven-point 
type  with  a  one-point  brass  lead  between 
each  line.  The  time  required  to  set'  the 
entire  tabulation  is  one-third  again  as 
long  as  for  an  ordinary  stock  table. 

The  new  table  runs  about  W'A  col¬ 
umns,  whereas  regular  daily  tabulations 
take  up  only  slightly  more  than  six 
columns.  The  Monday  listing  shows  the 
cash  dividend,  Saturday  closing  price, 
Iicrcentage  of  yield  on  the  cash  (lividend, 
high  aixl  low  range  of  the  stexk  for  1930 
and  for  1929  and  previous  week’s  sales. 
Compilation  work  is  begun  by  the 
World's  staff  of  market  writers  as  soon 
as  the  market  closes  on  Saturday. 

The  -A’.’tv  York  Times  expanded  its 
regular  weekly  stock  review  Oct.  27 
to  show  closing  prices  of  all  stocks  at 
the  end  of  the  corresponding  week  in 
1929,  the  time  of  the  big  VVall  Street 
crash.  The  table  also  contained  high 
and  low  prices  for  1928,  1929  and  1930 
to  date.  The  elaborated  tabulation  will 
not  be  a  permanent  feature,  the  Times 
announced. 


DAILY  ASKS  RADIO  CHANGE 

Argument*  Heard  by  Commi**ion  on 

We*t  Virginia  Station’*  Reque*t 

(.^tceial  to  EiiiTOR  &  Pvblisher) 

Washixc.tox,  D.  C.,  Oct.  30 — Argu¬ 
ments  on  behalf  of  the  application  of 
the  Daily  Telegraph  Printing  Co.,  of 
Bluefield,  W.  \'a.,  for  additional  facili¬ 
ties  for  its  broadcasting  station,  WHIS, 
were  heard  by  tbe  Federal  Radio  Com¬ 
mission  last  Tuesday.  The  station  is 
now  operating  on  half  time  on  1420 
kilocycles  with  100  watts  of  power  and 
wants  the  1410  kilocycle  assignment, 
lull  time,  with  250  watts  of  power. 

The  commission  announced  it  would 
hear  tbe  application  of  the  Last  .St. 
Louis  (III.)  Daily  Journal  for  a  per¬ 
mit  to  erect  a  new  station. 

HARTFORD  COURANT  SUED 

-A  libel  suit  for  $25,(KK)  damages  has 
been  filed  against  the  Hartford  (Conn.) 
Courant  by  former  Deputy  Sheriff  Tre- 
nor  A.  Rice  of  Willimantic,  who  alleges 
that  the  Courant  stated  he  had  confessed 
to  the  murder  of  County  Detective  Wil¬ 
liam  E.  Jackson  of  Windham,  who  was 
found  shot  to  death  in  his  home  on  the 
night  of  Jan.  29,  1929. 


NEW  YORK  WEEKLY  SUSPENDS 

The  Waterfurd  (N.A’.)  AdinMiser. 
published  weekly  since  1872,  suspended 
publication  (9ct.  28.  The  newspaper 

was  established  by  R.  D.  Palmatier, 
but  for  the  last  eighteen  years  has  been 
published  by  John  G.  Burgess  and  his 
son,  FMward. 


FREE  SPACE  FOUND  600  JOBS 

More  than  ()(K)  jobs,  many  of  them 
permanent,  were  found  in  the  first  week 
of  the  Chieatio  Itaily  Seti's  free  classi¬ 
fied  offer.  The  News'  columns  are  open 
to  employers  with  legitimate  jobs. 


HEARST  FORBIDS  USE  OF 
OLD  FLASHLIGHTS 


Order*  All  Hi*  Deilie*  and  Photo 
Service  Equipped  With  New 
Electric  Lamp*  —  Other 
Firm*  Follow  Suit 


Following  an  order  by  William 
Randolph  Hearst  that  all  old-style  flash¬ 
lights  be  abandoned  by  photographers  on 


Girl  showing  new'  electric  flashlight. 

Hearst  newspapers  and  International 
News  Photo  Service  more  than  20C  of 
the  new  flashlamps  have  been  sent  to 
Hearst  photographers  throughout  the 
country.  An  additional  batch  has  been 
sent  to  International's  foreign  bureaus. 
NEA-.Acme,  Pacific  and  .Atlantic,  .As¬ 
sociated  Press  and  Wide  World  Photo 
services  are  also  e(iuipping  their  men 
with  the  new  light,  EtUTOK  &  Pcblisher 
was  informed  this  week.  In  some  in¬ 
stances,  however,  the  old  open  flash  has 
not  been  abandoned  entirely,  but  the 
electric  lamp  is  Ix'ing  used  to  get  pictures 
hitherto  made  impossible  because  of  the 
smoke  and  noise  of  flashlight  powder. 

The  new  electric  flashlamp  is  operated 
with  an  ordinary  flashlight  battery  which 
lights  a  specially  designed  bulb  with  fila¬ 
ments  capable  of  a  high  intensity  light. 

The  battery  case  is  ecpiipped  wi;h  an 
ordinary  electric  bulb.  An  ordinary 
three  or  four  way  base  plug  such  as  used 
for  floor  lamp  and  radio  connections  in 
tbe  home  may  be  screwed  into  the  sixket. 
making  possible  the  use  of  three  or  four 
bulbs  at  once.  One  bulb  is  sufficient  for 
an  indcKir  photc^raph  at  12  feet.  Out¬ 
side  pictures  require  two  or  more  bulbs, 
de])ending  upon  the  distance. 

The  light  costs  appro.\imately  the  same 
as  an  open  flash  using  smokeless  pow¬ 
der,  and  is  manufactured  by  the  \Vest- 
inghouse  Electric  &  Mfg.  Co. 

-Mr  Hearst's  order  to  his  papers 
came  after  an  explosion  of  flashlight 
powder  during  a  reception  to  him  in 
San  P'rancisco.  His  order  was  followed 
this  week  hy  introduction  of  a  resolution 
liy  City  Supervisor  .Andrew  Gallagher 
banning  the  use  of  flashlight  powder  in 
San  Francisco  for  any  punxise  what¬ 
ever.  This  resolution  has  met  with 
opposition  on  the  part  of  some  news¬ 
papers.  (ieorge  Sheldon,  photographer 
of  the  San  Pranciseo  L.rantiner.  whose 
flashlight  jxiwder  exploded  at  the  Hearst 
reception  is  recovering.  _  . 

The  electric  flashlight  first  gained 
prominence  when  International 
I’hotos  used  it  to  make  a  picture  of  Col 
and  Mrs.  Lindbergh  with  Coste  and 
Bellonte,  the  French  fliers  at  a  dinner 
in  the  Hotel  Roosevelt,  New  ^  ork.  It 
was  used  Monday  this  week  to  photo¬ 
graph  a  scene  from  ’’.Aida”  as  it  was 
performed  on  the  stage  at  the  Metro¬ 
politan  Opera  House,  New  ’tork. 

.A  picture  which  could  not  have  bee 
made  without  the  electric  light, 
ing  to  H.  B.  Baker,  manager  of  P-  & 
Photos,  was  made  by  a  cameraman  to 
that  organization  in  a  railroad  box  ca  . 
It  showed  the  famous  race  hors, 
Gallant  F'ox  in  the  car  ream'  to 
transported  to  a  stud  farm. 
powder  would  have  frightened  the  h 
and  might  have  .set  fire  to  hay  on  me 
floor  and  in  the  manger. 
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NEWSPAPER  INDIVIDUALITY  NOT  WANING 


Survey  of  Upstate  New  York  Dailies  and  Weeklies  Reveals  Constant  Effort  to  Achieve  Ori^^ality  in 
Handling  News  and  Features — Chain  Papers  Not  ^^Standardized’’ 
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IS  the  individuality  of  newspapers  in 
the  smaller  cities  being  annihilated  by 
the  growth  of  chains  and  the  spread  of 
syndicated  features? 

'An  answer  emphatically  negative ^  is 
found  in  a  survey  of  New  York  state 
dailies  and  weeklies  representative  of  a 


On  his  recent  “Inky  Way  Through 
Europe”’  Jerry  Costello,  staff  car¬ 
toonist.  Albtiny  Eveniiifi  Netvs,  took 
10  minutes  of  President  Cosgrave’s 
time  to  make  this  sketch  of  the  Irish 
Free  Stale  executive  and  obtain  his 
autograph. 

cross-section  of  the  nation's  tievvspapers. 
New  York  city  newspapers  were  not  in¬ 
cluded  in  the  study. 

Upstate  New  York  provides  a  typical 
lield  for  the  survey  inasmuch  as  three 
outstanding  newspaper  chains  are  repre¬ 
sented;  namely  William  Kandolpli 
Hears!  in  Albany,  Syracuse  and  Koclies- 
ter;  Scripps-Howard  in  Buffalo,  and 
Frank  E.  (jannett  in  Albany,  Utica, 
Rochester,  Elmira.  Newburgh,  Ithaca, 
Glean,  Ogdensburg  and  Malone. 

Where  locally  owned  newspapers  in  a 
score  of  instances  are  being  m:ide  up  al¬ 
most  entirely  with  syndicate  features,  the 
chain  dailies  are  notable  for  their  local 
color,  presenting  individual  features  that 
break  the  sameness  of  their  character 
caused  by  the  use  of  syndicate  cartoons, 
liction,  woman’s  page  articles,  editorials 
and  feature  columns. 

Local  news  being  the  battle  cry  of 
virtually  all  small  city  dailies,  the  trend 
toward  individuality  is  found  in  the  pre¬ 
sentation  of  local  features.  Some  of  the 
smallest  papers  are  content  to  give  their 
readers  merely  “pony  wire’’  telegraph 
news  service,  but  the  general  run  of 
newspapers  compete  on  an  ecpial  fending 
m  publishing  complete  wire  reports. 

One  daily,  the  HontcU  li7’cinii<i  Tri- 
hnc-liiiu's,  with  Mrs.  Olive  G.  Ruisch 
as  general  manager  and  Miss  S.  .Mabel 
''ombough  as  editor,  is  particularly 
n^'table  for  the  manner  in  which  it  plays 
vicinity  news  over  telegraph.  A  first 
page  devoted  entirely  to  news  of  the  par- 
j'™*''  town  in  which  the  edition  is  circu¬ 
lated  covers  another  “front”  page  (actu- 
"I.v  page  i)  which  is  made  up  with 
different  editions  arc  sent 
0  different  towns  in  the  newspaper’s 
territory. 

.On  t'he  other  hand,  the  Hiiffalo  Rve- 
"ms  Aae.c  presents  a  column  of  interpre¬ 
tive  world  news  written  by  Barnet 
’  *  '^’e’mber  of  the  local  staff. 

Also  in  the  nature  of  localizing  world 
vents,  the  .Hhauy  Rvciiinfi  Xncs  rc- 
ently  treated  its  readers  to  a  trip  abroad 
staff  cartoonist,  .Terry  Costello, 
Through  Europe”  was 
3  daily  feature  of  nearly  all 
tne  Uannett  newspapers.  Costello  spent 
eral  weeks  touring  Ireland,  England, 
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France,  Holland,  and  Belgium  and  each 
day  he  sent  a  cartoon  depicting  his  ad¬ 
ventures.  His  captions  often  made  refer¬ 
ence  to  conditions  back  home.  With 
each  cartoon  he  wrote  a  legend,  partly 
narrative,  partly  philosophical. 

■A  "per.scjnal  intriKluction”  to  President 
Co.sgrave  of  the  Irish  Free  State  was  one 
of  the  attractions  which  Costello  held 
out  to  followers  of  his  series.  Cosgrave 
po.sed  for  the  News  carto*)nist  at  Dublin 
and  then  autographed  the  cartexm.  On 
his  visit  to  Holland,  the  adventurous 
artist,  with  pen  and  ink  and  drawing 
hoard  in  hand,  stormed  the  ex-Kaiser's 
retreat  at  I>oorn.  Barred  hy  guards,  he 
scaled  a  wall  and  gained  access  to  some 
of  Wilhelm’s  favorite  nooks  where  he 
made  sketches  for  the  “folks  back  h.inie.’' 
l^ter,  in  Paris,  Costello  met  and 
sketched  Michael  .Arlen.  and  I'rank 
Swinnerton  who  was  ixising  for  Jo  Dav¬ 
idson,  famous  sculptor. 

Local  cartfxins  are  scarce  and  local 
evlitorials  are  growing  fewer.  In  fact 
the  amount  of  space  given  to  editorial 
comment  averages  two  columns  on  the 
.New  York  state  dailies  studied  in  this 
survey.  The  decline  of  editorial  com¬ 
ment  is  so  noticeable  that  the  ./unnw/on'ii 
Morn  ill;/  Post,  edited  by  Edward  E. 
•Mien,  is  virtually  alone  in  presenting 
four  columns  of  editorials  daily,  chiefly 
on  local  or  state  topics.  .And  unlike  the 
majority  of  other  small  city  papers  which 
publish  their  editorials  in  10  jxiint  type 
two  cfdunins  wide,  the  Jamestown  daily 
publishes  them  in  one  column  seven  point. 

The  ll’atcrtojoii  Daily  Tinu's  offers  its 
readers  an  editorial  feature  that  is  differ¬ 
ent  from  the  run  of  syndicate  material, 
although  it  is  not  local.  This  is  a  daily 
article  culled  from  exchange  newspapers 
and  magazines.  Credit  is  given  to  the 
source.  The  W  atertown  daily  also  segre¬ 
gates  its  foreign  news  under  a  four- 
column  head,  "Cable  and  Other  Foreign 
Dispatches,”  giving  Icxral  news  the  right 
of  way  throughout  the  paper. 

A  hxral  news  page  which  is  not  dupli¬ 
cated  anywhere  in  New  York  state  is 
that  published  by  the  Hiiif/luniilflii  Sun 
for  the  Endicott-Johnson  company  which 
employs  17,(KK)  shoe  workers  and  tanners. 
'Fhe  iiage  is  “owned  and  edited”  by  the 
E'ndicott-Johnson  workers.  All  material 
for  the  daily  page  is  prepared  by  the 
workers  themselves,  gathered  by  them 
through  their  own  channels  and  submitted 
to  the  Sun’s  mechanical  departments  with 
as  little  “professional”  touch  as  pissihle. 
The  work  is  supervised,  however,  by 
Walter  J.  Lyon,  managing  editor  of  the 
.Sun  who  conceived  the  idea  of  the  page 
a  few  months  ago. 

"Considering  present  business  condi¬ 
tions  generally,  the  page  has  workevl  out 
well  both  from  the  viewpiint  of  the 
paper  and  as  a  medium  of  expression  for 
the  workers,”  Mr.  Lyon  told  Eiiitor  & 
I’riiMSHER.  “George  F.  Johnson,  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Emdicott-Johnson  company, 
is  a  firm  believer  in  the  educational  value 
of  the  daily  newspaper.  He  would  en¬ 
courage  every  worker  to  be  a  reader  and 
student  of  the  newspapers  and  thinks  the 
inlluence  of  a  properly  evlited  newspaper 
is  an  excellent  one  in  the  homes.  It  is 
his  hope  that  the  children  of  the  workers 
will  form  the  habit  of  reading  and  inter¬ 
preting  the  news  early  in  life.” 

The  Workers’  Page  is  financed  by  the 
Endicott-Jfihnson  Corporation.  every 
worker  on  the  payroll  being  entitled  to 
a  copy  delivered  by  carrier  to  his  home. 
Fretpiently  Mr.  Johnson  takes  the  jvage 
for  a  heart-to-heart  talk  or  message  to 
the  workers  and  fxrcasionally  the  workers 
“talk  back”  to  him  by  the  .same  methrxl. 
Recentlv  the  workers  devoted  the  iiage 
to  a  tribute  to  Mr.  Johnson  on  his  birth¬ 
day. 

\\  hile  there  is  no  editor  or  directing 
head  of  the  page,  the  responsibility  of 
furnishing  and  gathering  material  rests 
with  the  aflvertising  department  and  sales 
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organization.  Leo  Callahan  has  been 
placeel  in  charge  of  the  selection  of  the 
news  and  he  has  a  corps  of  corresp;)nd- 
ents  in  each  of  the  27  factory  units. 

Another  form  of  editorial  co-oix‘ration 
with  local  industry  is  exemplified  in  a 
feature  of  the  Troy  Record  in  which 
W.  C.  Feathers,  president  of  the  Manu¬ 
facturers  National  Bank  of  Troy,  ana¬ 
lyzes  the  city’s  business.  The  series  in¬ 
cludes  21  copyrighted  articles. 

The  Ihiffalo  Times  adds  a  local  touch 
to  its  financial  pages  with  a  column  on 
Buffalo  business  written  by  P.  D.  E'alme- 
stock.  .Also  on  occasion  the  Times  pub¬ 
lishes  articles  by  brokerage  and  banking 
experts  on  the  operations  of  their  busi¬ 
ness. 

.An  unusual  feature  in  the  Rkrrhcad 
(L.I.)  Suffolk’  County  Rt’7’ie7c  is  a  daily 
record  of  automobile  sales.  .All  new  car 
owners  are  listed  by  name  and  address 
and  make  of  their  purchase. 

Local  market  (|uotations  on  produce, 
stock  and  grain  are  provided  by  the 
(icnc7’a  Daily  Times  on  a  daily  rural 
iwge  which  is  ad.lresseil  to  the  business 
of  farming. 

School  news  is  handled  by  a  few 
dailies  on  a  large  scale,  the  rest  allowing 
it  into  news  columns  with  the  ordinary 
run  of  reports.  .An  entire  page  is  de¬ 
voted  to  ".Activities  in  Albany  Schixds” 
in  the  .Uhany  Sunday  Times-l'nion.  The 
page,  prepared  by  .Miss  Uathleen  Driscoll, 
who  forsook  schcxil  teaching  to  he  a 
newspaper  reporter,  contains  news  and 
pictures  of  classroom  activities  and  a 
host  of  features  on  modern  teaching 
metlKKls.  The  State  Department  ()f  Edu¬ 
cation  and  .Albany  Board  of  Education 
have  endorsed  the  page. 

E'ach  Friday,  the  Ithaca  Journal-.\c7i's 
publishes  a  column  about  local  schools 
written  hy  the  public  relations  secretary 
of  the  Ithaca  Board  of  E'ducation.  The 
Hudson  Ralls  Herald  includes  a  column 
of  school  news  submitted  hy  ])Upils,  ami 
the  Penn  )'an  Chroniclc-R.xprcss  fea¬ 
tures  a  news  column.  “WGiat  Children 
Are  Doing  in  the  District  ScIkxiIs.” 
Material  is  submitted  by  regular  corre¬ 
spondents  and  teachers. 

The  Syracuse  Journal- American  makes 
a  bid  for  children’s  and  parents’  reading 
with  a  “Birthday  Greetings”  column 
which  is  a  feature  of  the  daily’s  Birthday 
Club  oiien  to  all  children  of  grammar 
school  age.  f)nce  a  month  all  those 
whose  birthday  occurs  during  the  pre¬ 
ceding  month  attend  a  theatre  party. 

Ripley’s  "Believe  It  Or  Not”  cartoon 
has  led  newspapers  to  develop  local  fea¬ 
tures  of  a  similar  nature  while  others  are 
capitalizing  on  their  “Ten.  Twenty  and 
Thirty  Years  .Ago”  columns.  Ilarry 
Neigher,  cartoonist  of  the  .Albany  Times- 
l’nion,  a  Hearst  unit,  has  started  a  daily 
“Take  It  or  Leave  It”  cartoon  in  whicb 
he  dejiicts  some  unbelievable  and  unusual 
hapiH'iiings  in  local  history.  Meanwhile 
the  Albany  Knickerbocker  Press,  morn¬ 
ing  Gannett  daily,  has  begun  a  column, 
“IX)  You  Know  That?”  wherein  the  tra¬ 
ditional  Knickerbocker  Press  bellman, 
who  is  sketched  in  the  heading,  tells  fidd 
facts  of  local  interest. 

Titles  for  the  past  history  cfilumns 
provide  an  interesting  study  in  thern- 
.selves.  Notable  anmiig  them  is  the  Rome 
Daily  Sentinel's  “Tabloid  Tales  of  the 
T’ast.”  F'red  E.  1  hitcher  in  the  Syracuse 
Post-.Standard  writes  under  “Once  Upon 
a  Time  in  Onondaga.” 

.At  least  .^0  per  cent  of  the  state’s 
newspapers  have  columns  devoted  tf)  “off 
the  beat”  news  features.  This  seems  to 
be  the  most  popular  method  of  achieving 
local  individuality.  Some  dailies  play  the 
columns  on  Page  One,  such  as  “Listen 
to  This”  by  Herbert  J.  Thomsen  in  the 
Pouiilikechsie  Er'eninf/  .Star  and  “Keep¬ 
ing  Up  With  the  Times”  in  the  Buffalo 
Times. 

This  latter  column  is  coupled  with  a 
“Mr.  Fixit”  feature  on  the  Buffalo 


Times  classified  page.  R<k1  Reed  is  the 
oracle-author,  who  philo.sophizes  on  liHral 
events  and  prescribes  for  the  ills  and 
wants  of  the  city. 

The  Syrch'use  Post-Standard  has 
“Rambling  Round”  by  Joseph  H.  .Adams, 
a  column  oi  local  reports  and  comments, 
while  the  .Alhanv  Times-Union  devotes 
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N«w  England  Shoamakars  Ara  Hard  Hit 


This  is  u  recent  Workers’  Page  pre¬ 
pared  hy  and  fur  the  17,1100  employes 
of  the  Endicott-Johnson  Corporation 
in  the  liinfihaniton  (N.Y.)  Sun. 

a  column  to  “Rambling  Around  Capitol 
Hill”  which  recounts  the  activities  of 
state  department  employes.  The  .Albany 
Evening  .News  has  had  “Through  the 
Port  Window"  in  the  first  column  <)f  its 
.second  i);ige  since  it  started  publication 
eight  years  ago.  “.Around  the  Town”  is 
EM  Scanlan’s  output  of  local  items  in  the 
Buffalo  EN’ening  .News. 

One  of  New  York  state’s  best  known 
weeklies,  the  Hata^-ia  Times,  is  marked 
hy  a  page  one  column,  “Human  Behav¬ 
ior,”  written  by  C'hester  C.  natt,  the 
publisher.  .At  the  present  time  Mr.  Platt 
is  writing  from  Europe-  about  his  trip 
through  various  countries.  The  Times 
also  features  a  miniature  pajH-r,  occupy¬ 
ing  space  of  four  columns  by  eight 
inches,  known  as  "The  Batavia 
Knocker.”  This  “chlorinate-d  edition”  as 
it  is  called  takes  the  Icxral  folks  to  task 
in  a  pleasant  way. 

Calendars  of  lf)cal  events  are  used 
effectively  by  small  city  papers  which 
find  space  too  cramped  to  put  headlines 
on  all  meeting  announcements.  The 
Cortland  .Standard  includes  daily  temix-r- 
atures  and  weather  reports  in  its  calen¬ 
dar  which  is  regularly  found  on  page 
two.  The  Of/densburii  Republican- 
Journal  calls  its  column  “Coming 
EN-ents.” 

Other  unusual  features  gleane<l  in  New 
York  state  newspapers  include  a  <laily 
column  of  church  news.  “The  Realm  of 
Religion.”  written  by  the  Rev.  Royden 
N.  Rand  in  the  Albany  Times-Union ;  a 
column  on  volunteer  firemen  by  Milt 
Wilber  in  the  Chatham  Courier:  immi¬ 
gration  (piestifins  answ-ered  by  .Mrs.  E. 
1).  .Alexander  in  the  I'tica  Obscri'cr-Dis- 
patch.  and  a  society  page  column  in 
which  the  reigning  fashions  of  1  x;al 
.societv  women  arc  describe<I,  in  the  Buf¬ 
falo  Courier- E?xpress. 

E’or  nearly  a  year  the  Rochester 
Journal  has  been  publishing  a  series  of 
“thrill”  stories  told  alternately  by  police¬ 
men  and  firemen.  The  stories  run  one 
a  week. 

The  list  of  such  l(Kal  features  might 
go  on  indefinitely.  thf)se  cited  in  this  sur¬ 
vey  being  typical  of  the  efforts  fin  the 
part  rf  editors  in  the  smaller  cities  to 
overcome  the  “boiler  plate”  aspects  of 
their  newspapers  at  the  same  time  they 
offer  traders  a  choice  of  the  best  syndi¬ 
cate  features. 


/ 
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BUREAU  OF  ADVERTISING  APPROVES 
ENLARGED  PROGRAM  OF  PROMOTION 

Publication  of  Literature  to  Be  Broadened  and  Bulletin  Service 
Improved — Walter  P.  Bum  Appointed 
Eastern  Manager 


ALTER  P.  BURN,  formerly  west- 
”  ern  manager  of  the  Bureau  of  Adver¬ 
tising  of  the  American  Newspaper  Pub- 


W.  E  Macfarlase 


Walter  P.  Burn 


Ushers  Association,  was  appointed  eastern 
manager,  with  headquarters  in  New 
York,  at  a  dinner  meeting  of  the  A.  N. 
P.  A.  committee  in  charge  of  the  Bureau, 
held  at  the  Hotel  Drake,  Cliicago,  ( )ct.  2.k 

Mr.  Burn  was  transferred  from  San 
h'rancisco  to  New  York  earlier  this  year 
when  the  Pacific  Coast  office  was  closed. 
The  title  of  eastern  manager  was  created 
by  the  committee  for  him.  William  A. 
Thom.son  is  director  and  Thomas  If. 
MfKtre  assistant  director. 

Mr.  Burn  will  continue  to  supervise 
work  of  the  Bureau  on  the  Pacific  t Oast, 
and  he  or  other  members  of  the  staff  will 
make  jwriodic  visits  there,  it  was  decided. 

The  committee  also  authorized  an  en- 
largc<l  program  of  promotion  work,  it 
was  stated  by  Mr.  Thomson.  Promotion 
literature  is  to  be  broadened,  and  the 
Bureau’s  bulletin  service  improved,  par¬ 
ticularly  as  regards  material  useful  to 
meml)ers  in  developing  advertising. 

Among  the  plans  approved  by  the  com¬ 
mittee  was  one  for  publication  of  a  news¬ 
paper  atlas  for  circulation  among  adver¬ 
tisers,  agencie.s,  and  members  of  the  Bu¬ 
reau.  The  atlas  will  show  all  cities 
where  daily  newspapers  are  published, 
with  stars  marking  members  of  the  Bu¬ 
reau,  and  will  tabulate  rates  and  cir¬ 
culations. 

A  new  series  of  promotion  advertise¬ 
ments  for  use  in  member  newspapers  w'ill 
be  prepared.  It  was  reported  that  168 
members  ordered  mats  of  a  recent  series. 

Mr.  Thomson,  outlining  the  proposed 
program,  reported  also  that  further  study 
of  the  broadcast  advertising  situation  was 
planned.  This  also  was  approved. 

The  committee  decided  to  hold  the  an¬ 
nual  Bureau  of  Advertising  dinner  as 
usual  at  the  A.  N.  P.  A.  convention  next 
April. 

VN  .  E.  Macfarlane,  business  manager  of 
the  Chicago  Tribune,  presided  as  chair¬ 
man  of  the  committee.  Others  who  at¬ 
tended  were:  Edwin  S.  Friendly,  AVw 
York  Sun;  Charles  D.  Atkinson.  Atlanta 
Journal;  Don  U.  Bridge,  Itullanaholis 
Vacs;  Frank  H.  Burgess,  La  Crosse 
Tribune;  William  J.  Hoffman,  Portland 
Oregonian;  F.  I.  Ker.  Hamilton  Sfyecta- 
tor;  David  B.  Plum,  Troy  Record;  Wil¬ 
liam  F.  Rogers,  Boston  Transcript; 
James  N.  Shryock,  Chicago  Daily  Nctvs; 
A.  I..  .Shuman,  Fort  IVorth  Star-Tele¬ 
gram;  Frank  E.  Tripp,  Gannett  News¬ 
papers;  Louis  Wiley,  Neiv  York  Times; 
P.  L.  Henriquez,  Newspaper  Representa¬ 
tives  Association  of  Chicago.  Mr.  Thom¬ 
son  represented  the  Bureau  staff. 

XVork  of  the  Bureau  was  the  topic  of 
Chairman  Macfarlane  in  a  speech  betore 
the  Inland  Press  Association  at  its  Chi¬ 
cago  convention.  He  .said  that  despite 
Inisiness  conditions,  the  meml>ership  of 
the  Bureau  was  the  highest  in  the  Bu¬ 
reau’s  history. 

“Even  so."  he  added,  “I  think  this  sun- 
port  is  much  less  general  than  it  should 
1)e.’’  He  added  that  plans  are  under  way 
for  spreading  knowledge  of  the  Bureau’s 
usefulness  to  non-members. 

“.At  no  time  in  the  history  of  news 
pajKrs  has  competition  been  as  keen  or  as 


well  organized,”  he  said,  referring  to 
“the  great  expenditures  now  going  into 
more  attractively  painted  and  illuminated 
billboards ;  the  improved  cf)lor  printing 
and  halftone  reproduction  in  magazines ; 
the  very  striking  and  expensive  electrical 
displays ;  and  last,  but  not  least,  the  more 
dramatic  and  alluring  new  form  of  radio 
broadcasting.” 

“Mexiia  that  compete  with  news¬ 
papers,”  he  said,  “express  that  competi¬ 
tion  on  general  rather  than  specific 
lines,  just  as  they  usually  base  their 
claims  of  results  on  less  tangible  items 
than  consumer  sales,  community  by  com¬ 
munity.  They  are  seldom  inclined  to 
attack  the  value  of  newspapers  in  the 
localities  where  news])aper  circulation 
exercises  its  definite  influences  and  where 
ncwspaitcr  selling  forces  are  able  to  deal 
with  localized  comiH-tition  as  it  develops. 
Newspapers  are  held  to  a  stricter 
accountabilitv  for  actual  sales  i)er  dollar 
of  advertising  investment  than  are 
magazines,  outdoor,  and  radio  mediums. 

“.\s  I  have  suggesteil.  the  competion 
we  must  better  meet  is  the  general 
comiK'tition  oi  other  mediums  in  a  na¬ 
tional  way  rather  than  the  exjtression 
of  that  competition  in  our  special  fields. 
.\s  publishers  and  publishers’  repre¬ 
sentatives,  we  compete  with  each  other 
in  the  selling  of  advertising  space,  but 
tliat  competition  is  and  shfuibf  l)e  limited 
to  the  advantages  of  circulation,  reader 
influence,  and  service  of  valuable  char¬ 
acter.  N<)  matter  how  legitimate  and 
enterprising  our  efforts  may  he  in  that 
respect,  we  can  never  hope  to  lessen  the 
anviunt  and  the  effect  of  competing 
media  propaganda  used  nationally  against 
the  newspapers  unless  we  give  moral  and 
linancial  support  to  an  organization 
which  knows  no  distinction  such  as 
morning,  evening,  or  Sundays. 

“Frankly,  the  budget  of  the  Bureau 
is  too  small.  In  round  figures,  it  is 
approximately  $100,000  a  year.  It 
would  not  Ik?  too  large  if  it  were  many 
times  that  amount.  It  represents  an 
expenditure  directed  to  meet  competition 
which  is  striving  to  take  away  from  the 
newspapers  some  portion  of  the  $2.^,- 
000,000  spent  annually  for  newspaper 
general  advertising  space. 

“It  is  estimated  that  our  industry 
spends  $20,000,000  a  year  for  salesmen  to 
get  the  orders  and  the  contracts  that  make 
up  our  great  volume  of  advertising.  If 
we  are  to  Ik?  frank  and  practical,  we 
must  admit  that  most  of  this  expenditure 
represents  competition  Ix'tween  ourselves, 
taking  business  from  each  other,  working 
to  get  advertising  much  of  which  is 
already  rleveloned.  Why  then,  should  we 
stop  at  spending  $100,000  a  vear — only 
one-three-hundredth  of  our  bill  for  more 
or  less  competitive  work — to  create 
advertising  at  the  source?  .After  all, 
aren’t  we  spending  $.200  to  reap  the 
harvest  and  one  dollar  to  plow,  sow,  and 
cultivate  the  field?  Is  that  expressi^'e  of 
judicious  planning  for  the  future?  Since 
we  must  continue  ottr  individual  competi¬ 
tion.  let  us  not  forget  to  insure  our 
chances  of  having  increa.sed  advertising 
for  which  we  compete.” 

NEW  DAILY  FOR  ORLANDO 

Gore  Publishing  Company  Plans  to 
Enter  Evening  Field 

(By  telrgrafh  to  Editor  &  PuBLisnERt 

Dki-.snp,  Fla.,  Oct.  30. — .Announcement 
was  made  here  tinlay  bv  R.  H.  Gore  of 
Chicago,  president  of  the  Gore  Publish¬ 
ing  Company  of  Florida,  that  a  new  af¬ 
ternoon  daily  newspaper  would  be  started 
in  Orlando  as  soon  as  ef|uinment  can  be 
assembled.  The  stock  in  the  new  com¬ 
pany  will  be  held  by  the  R.  11.  Gore 
Company  of  Chicago  and  the  North 
.American  Company  of  Florida,  two  of 
the  Gore  concerns.  Walter  Fremont  will 
be  general  manager  of  the  new  news¬ 
paper  and  J.  R.  Gore,  editor. 


17,000  VISITED  EXHIBITION 

The  “Made-in-Sheboygan”  exposition 
recently  sponsored  by  the  Sheboygan 
(Wis.)  Press  was  attended  by  approxi¬ 
mately  17,000  people.  Twenty  manufac¬ 
turers  cooperated. 

$1,000,000  LIBEL  SUIT 
AGAINST  N.  Y.  WORLD 

Papers  Drawn  in  Action  on  Story 

Charging  Stock  Solicitation  and 
Paving  Favoritism  at  Air¬ 
port,  Lawyer  Says 

.A  million  dollar  libel  suit  was  to  be 
filed  against  the  Nciv  York  World  before 
the  end  of  the  week  or  early  in  the 
week  of  Nov.  3  by  George  U.  Har¬ 
vey,  president  of  the  Borough  of 
Queens,  the  New  York  City  Airport, 
Inc.,  of  Flushing,  L.  I.,  and  1,000  stock¬ 
holders  of  that  company.  The  suit  will 
ask  damages  because  of  a  story  in  the 
World,  Oct.  20,  alleging  solicitation  of 
stock  sales  in  the  airport  from  city  em¬ 
ployees  and  favoritism  in  road  paving. 
Affidavits  and  the  necessary  complaints 
are  in  the  course  of  preparation.  Frank¬ 
lin  M.  Stone,  attorney  for  the  plaintiffs, 
told  EniTtiR  &  PniLTsnKR  on  Thursday 
.and  it  was  expected  they  might  be  in 
readiness  for  service  by  the  end  of  the 
week. 

1.  D.  White  of  the  World  said  on 
Thursilay  that  no  formal  summons  had 
yet  been  served  on  the  publication. 

Summons  and  complaint  were  to  be 
served  against  Fritz  B'rieger,  former 
street  cleaning  superintendent  of  Queens ; 
.Angelo  Paino,  sewer  contractor;  .A1 
Levin  and  Frank  Berg,  who  are  alleged 
to  have  furnished  affidavits  upon  which 
the  World’s  story  was  based. 

The  plaintiffs  include  three  directors 
of  the  airport  corp  iration,  John  J.  Hal- 
leran,  commissioner  of  public  works ; 
.Alliert  Goldman,  commissioner  of  plants 
and  structures,  and  Willi.am  Buchler. 

The  World’s  story  was  written  as  part 
of  an  expose  of  grafting  in  city  depart¬ 
ments  and  followed  issuance  of  charges 
bv  Brieger  that  favoritism  was  being 
shown  in  the  matter  of  road  paving.  In 
the  World’s  charges,  the  borough  admin¬ 
istration  was  accused  of  favoring  the 
airp-irf  coriKiration  bv  paving  a  road 
passing  the  landing  field  to  give  easy 
access  to  the  property. 

■Announcement  of  the  pending  suit  was 
followed  by  a  statement  from  Levin  in 
which  he  said  he  had  filed  a  lil>cl  suit 
for  $100,000  against  Borough  President 
Harvey  as  a  result  of  a  story  in  the  Ne^v 
York  Fr'Cning  Journal.  Oct.  28.  The 
story  contained  a  statement  issued  from 
the  Queens  Borough  Hall  in  which  Har¬ 
vey  condemned  Brieger  and  those  associ¬ 
ated  with  him  in  the  charges  against  the 
administration  and  named  Levin  as  one 
of  the  assiKiates.  Papers  were  served 
on  Harvey  as  he  left  his  home  Thursday 
morning. 

SUIT  DISMISSED 

Knoxville  Journal  Held  Not  Liable  for 
$1,000  Reward 

Neither  Go\ernor  Horton  nor  the 
Knoxville  (Tenn.)  Journal  can  be  held 
liable  for  a  reward  offered  for  the  ap¬ 
prehension  of  West  Lucas,  negro  slayer 
of  Henry  Wilson,  mine  guard.  Chancel¬ 
lor  Robert  M.  Jones  ruled  Oct.  24. 

He  sustained  demurrers  filed  by  de¬ 
fendants  in  action  for  $1,000  brought  by 
S.  F.  Yarnell.  .Anderson  county  farmer, 
who  captured  Lucas  in  the  Cumlierland 
foothills. 

The  journal  had  published  a  story  that 
Gov.  Horton  had  offered  $1,000  reward 
for  the  arrest  of  Wilson’s  slayer.  Later 
it  was  revealed  that  the  governor  had 
not  made  such  an  offer. 

U.P.  OPENS  NEW  TRUNK  LINE 

United  Press  recently  opened  a  new 
hieh  spetnl  printer  trunk  line  from  Mem- 
rhis  south  to  New  (2rle.ans.  Laterals 
supply  members  in  the  lower  Mississippi 
A'allev,  and  Little  Rock  atul  Birming¬ 
ham  are  the  important  centers  on  the  cir¬ 
cuit. 


“BUY  NOW”  CAMPAIGN 
SPREADING  RAPIDLY 

Newspaper*  and  Advertisers  Empb*. 

sizing  Lower  Commodity  Prices 
Resulting  in  Savings  to 
Consumers 

Newspapers  and  newspaper  adve:- 
tisers  in  many  parts  of  the  country  have 
joined  the  “Buy  Now”  campaign  in 
recent  weeks,  using  printers’  ink  to  point 
out  the  advantages  which  lowered  prices 
have  brought  to  consumers. 

•As  one  phase  of  the  movement,  sev¬ 
eral  score  newspapers  have  begun  the 
use  between  stories  of  liners  worded, 
“Buy  Something  New — Now."  This 
idea,  first  adopted  by  the  Chico  (Cal.) 
linterprisc,  was  urged  in  a  bulletin 
sent  out  by  Hil  F.  Best,  president 
of  the  Six-I’oint  League  of  New  York, 
This  week  he  reported  that  the  idea  has 
been  adopted  in  the  following  cities, 
among  others :  Redondo.  Richmond. 
■Alhambra,  Hollywood,  Santa  Paula. 
San  Mateo,  Pittsburg,  and  Gilroy,  all 
of  Califortiia;  Tonopah,  Nev. ;  .Ashland 
and  Eugene,  Ore. ;  Bremerton  and 
Kelso,  Wash.;  Douglas  and  Nogales, 
.Ariz. ;  Dayton  and  Akron.  Ohio;  Spring- 
field  and  Streator,  Ill.;  Jackson,  Miss.; 
Wichita  Falls.  Tex.;  Richmond,  Platts- 
burg,  Malone  and  Rochester.  N.  Y.; 
.South  Bend  and  Turnerville,  Ind.; 
1  h'troit.  Grand  Rapids,  Battle  Creek 
and  Jackson,  Mich.;  and  Memphis, 
Tenn. 

The  Marine  Midland  group  of  seven¬ 
teen  New  York  State  banks  has  begun 
a  campaign  of  newspaper  advertisements 
pointing  out  the  savings  to  be  made  by 
buying  now.  Surveys  by  the  Marine 
Midland  banks  have  brought  out  the 
lowered  prices  prevailing,  and  this  ma¬ 
terial  will  form  the  basis  of  the  am- 
paign.  One  of  the  early  advertisements, 
published  in  the  Buffalo  Evening  News 
by  the  Marine  Trust  Company,  was 
headed:  “In  Men’s  Clothing,  you  can 
now  get  7  to  33  per  cent  more  for  your 
money.”  A  table  of  prices  showd 
reductions  in  cost  or  improvements  in 
f|uality  as  compared  with  conditions  a 
year  ago. 

Other  advertisements  are  to  deal  with 
prices  in  women’s  and  children’s  cloth¬ 
ing,  food,  furniture,  building,  remodeling 
materials,  household  equipment  and  the 
automotive  field.  T-he  campaign  is 
being  handled  by  Batten  Barton,  Dnr- 
stine  &  Osborn,  Inc. 

George  F.  Rand,  president  of  the 
Marine  Midland  Corporation,  in  an 
nouncing  the  campaign,  said: 

“Business  recovery  is  being  retarded 
by  the  false  economy  of  people  who« 
incomes  have  not  been  affected  by  the 
depression.  Renewed  buying  by  those 
who  have  the  money  available  should 
stimulate  business  all  along  the  indus¬ 
trial  line.” 

Another  advertiser  who  used 
for  the  same  purpose  was  the  NetvYort 
Sun,  which  not  only  carried  “Buy  Now 
advertisements  in  its  own  columns  M 
bought  space  in  three  other  New  lorlr 
newspapers  for  the  message.  _  _ 

The  Xezi'  York  Daily  Kni’s  is  insert¬ 
ing  shallow  boxes  in  the  text  of 
stories  carrving  the  words  “Buv  Now. 

The  Kansas  City  Star  attacked  W 
problem  with  a  full-page  advertisem 
headed  “Bargains  Like  These  >". 
Issue  of  the  .Star.”  Without  giving  K 
name  of  the  advertisers,  the  Star  hstw 
in  large  type  40  or  .'’0  items  offered 
reduced  prices.  .  , 

“The  items  in  the  accompanying 
were  taken  at  random  from 
sues  of  the  Star,”  said  the  ‘ 

your  present  and  future  needs  at  tne 
prices  which  now  prevail.  . 

“A'nur  dollar  may  never  again 
worth  so  much.” 

MICHIGAN  LEAGUE  MEETS 

Tlie  quarterly  business  mc^nR  ^ 
Michigan  League  of  Borne  Dan i« 
held  at  the  Hotel  Rowe.  Grand 
Mich..  Oct.  28  and  29.  Mark  P- 
publisher  of  the  Sturgis  28 

sided.  The  league  is  composed 
Michigan  dailies. 
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COMPLETE  COST  RECORDS  AID  ECONOMY 

Exact  Information  on  Every  Department  Quickly  Available — Eight  Revenue  Accounts  and  37  Estpense 
Accounts  Listed — Expert  Urges  Standardization  of  Newspaper  Cost  Records 


At  no  time  like  the  present  when 
most  newspapers  are  faced  with  de¬ 
creasing  revenues,  is  it  so  apparent  that 
the  publisher  and  his  subordinates  should 
constantly  have  available  all  essential 
facts  regarding  the  operations  of  their 
business.  Where  newspaper  executives 
are  fortified  with  information  of  such  a 
character  they  are  placed  in  a  distinctly 
advantageous  position  as  compared  with 
those  not  so  favorably  equipped. 

In  order  to  be  of  the  utmost  value, 
the  facts  presented  to  the  newspaper 
executive  must  be  pertinent,  camplete, 
accurate,  timely,  and  in  such  form  as 
to  be  readily  interpreted. 

Experience  has  taught  us  that  the 
only  feasible  means  of  obtaining  a  C9n- 
stant  supply  of  facts  regarding  a  going 
business  is  the  maintenance  of  proper 
accounting  and  other  records  from 
which  such  facts  may  be  derived.  In 
the  case  of  newspapers  these  records 
must  of  course,  be  of  such  a  nature  as 
to  readily  supply  the  specific  facts 
needed.  . 

The  following  questions,  then,  may  be 
logicallv  asked: 

1.  What  records  should  a  newspaper 
maintain? 

2.  What  are  some  of  the  essential 
facts  that  may  be  derived  from  such 
records? 

3.  How  can  these  facts  be  most  effec¬ 
tively  utilized  to  the  financial  profit 
of  the  newspaper? 

We  will  discuss  these  questions  in  the 
order  indicated.  Let  us  first  get  a 
clear  picture  of  the  background  with 
which  we  have  to  deal.  A  newspaper 
in  a  comprehensive  sense  is  cotnposed  of 
a  number  of  departments,  which  logic¬ 
ally  fall  under  the  following  headings: 

Adminiitrative  Dept.  Circulation  Dept. 
Accounting  Dept.  Editorial  Detit. 

Advertising  Dept.  Composing  Room 

Business  Office  Stereotype  Room 

Collection  Dept.  Press  Room 

These  departments  logically  exist  in 
newspapers  of  all  sizes.  In  many  in¬ 
stances  the  Accounting  and  Collection 
Departments  are  jointly  operated,  and 
of  course  other  departments  may  be 
found  in  individual  newspapers. 

It  is  evident  that  any  competent 
records  maintained  by  a  newspaper 
should  be  of  such  a  nature  that  they 
will  reflect  facts  regarding  individual 
departments. 

Let  us  next  consider  the  department 
of  a  newspaper  devoted  to  the  mainten¬ 
ance  of  records.  Many  publishers  give 
little  thought  as  to  what  their  account¬ 
ing  department  is  supposed  to  do  or  what 
service  it  should  render.  It  is  often 
considered  as  merely  an  overhead  ex¬ 
pense  or  a  necessary  evil,  whereas  it 
should  be  a  most  vital  factor  in  the 
guidance  of  the  business  to  profits  and 
success. 

The  first  essential  of  the  accounting 
department  is  a  proper  accounting  sys¬ 
tem,  including  books  of  accounts  meeting 
the  following  requirements: 

(a)  A  standardized  classification  of 
accounts  should  be  used;  that  is,  the  in¬ 
dividual  accounts  should  be  those  foimd 
by  experience  to  be  the  most  iiecessary 
and  adaptable  to  the  newspaper  industry. 

(b)  The  books  of  accounts  should 
present  a  complete  historical  record  of 
the  transactions  of  the  business  and  be 
of  a  nature  which  will  safeguard  the 
newspaper  against  fra'ud  and  other  losses 
cither  intentional  or  unintentional. 

(c)  The  books  should  be  so  designed 
that  they  are  simple,  easily  understood, 
few  in  number  and  may  be  maintained  at 
ill  times  in  an  up-to-date  condition  by  a 
minimum  number  of  employes. 

(d)  The  books  should  be  so  designed 
that  they  will  permit  certain  desired  in¬ 
formation  to  be  readily  and  expeditiously 
ibstracted  therefrom.  This  is  accom¬ 
plish  through  the  orderly  arrangement 
of  the  accounts  and  the  method  followed 
in  recording  transactions. 


By  R.  A.  BARTLETT 

I'ollo’n'iittj  arc  excerpts  from  a  speech  made  b\  Mr.  Bartlett  last  iceek  before 
the  AVii>  England  Daily  Newspaper  Association.  Mr.  Bartlett,  an  attorney  and 
accountant,  is  associated  with  the  Netvspaper  Audit  and  Research  Bureau  of  Neiv 
York  and  Washington. 


The  use  of  a  standardized  classification 
of  accounts  is  essential,  not  only  be¬ 
cause  proven  by  experience  to  be  the 
most  feasible  for  this  industry  but  also 
to  simplifv  and  facilitate  discussions  be¬ 
tween  publishers  and  to  permit  actual 
statistical  comparisons  of  the  results  of 
operations  of  similar  newspapers.  With¬ 
out  standardized  classifications  of  ac¬ 
counts  there  can  be  no  real  statistical 
comparisons  of  results.  Most  of  the 
other  major  industries  have  adopted 
standardized  classifications  of  accounts 
and  have  found  same  to  be  of  great 
advantage.  To  date  the  newspaper  in¬ 
dustry  has  not  adopted  this  plan  to  the 
extent  which  it  should.  There  are,  how¬ 
ever,  no  inherent  reasons  why  this  pro¬ 
cedure  should  not  be  more  generally  fol¬ 
lowed  and  there  are  many  outstanding 
advantages  to  be  derived  therefrom. 

These  arguments  prevail  irrespective 
of  the  size  of  the  individual  newspaper. 

It  has  been  found  that  in  order  prop¬ 
erly  to  record  the  various  transactions 
of  a  newspaper  and  to  furnish  the  facts 
needed  by  the  executives,  the  books  of 
accounts  should  reflect,  in  addition  to  the 
asset  and  liability  accounts,  at  least  the 
following  eight  revenue  accounts  and  37 
expense  accounts : 

Revenue  Accounts 

Advertising — Local  Circulation — City 

Advertising — National  Circulation — Suburban 
Advertising — l.egal  Net  Profit  Job  De- 

Advertising — <.lassi-  partment 

fied  Miscellaneous  Income 

Expense  Accounts 


Auto  Expense  Postage 

Bad  Debt.s  Postage — 2nd  Class 

Carriers  Wages  Promotion 

Depreciation  Rent 

Discounts  Allowed  Repairs 

Delivery  Rebates  and  Allow- 

Donations  ances 

Light,  Power  Stationery  and  Print- 

Engravings,  Cuts  ing 

Express,  Freight  Supplies 

Features,  Services  Subscriptions  and 

Gas,  Coal,  Fuel  Dues 

Insurance  Stall  Correspondents 

Interest  Telephone 

Ink  Used  Telegrams 

I.ocal,  State  Taxes  Travel 

Miscellaneous  Services  Water  and  Ice 

Metal  Used  Wages  and  Salaries 

Mats  Used  Wire  Service 

Newsprint  Used 

New.spaper  executives  will  find  that 
this  classification  of  accounts,  if  properly 
maintained,  will  furnish  sufficient  details 
for  all  ordinary  needs  and  that  a  wealth 
of  information  may  be  derived  there¬ 
from. 

In  making  proper  record  of  the  trans¬ 
actions  of  the  business  it  is  accordingly 


necessary  to  take  into  consideration  not 
only  the  nature  of  the  transaction  but  the 
department  affected  thereby.  It  is  par¬ 
ticularly  essential  that  expense  items  be 
properly  charged  or  allocated  to  each  de¬ 
partment  in  order  that  actual  ^cts  may 
he  reflected  and  proper  comparisons  may 
be  made  with  previous  periods  or  statis¬ 
tics  of  other  comparable  newspapers. 

In  addition  to  the  books  of  accounts 
previously  referred  to  there  are  certain 
other  essential  records  which  should  be 
maintained  by  the  various  departments 
of  the  newspaper.  These  include  the 
following : 

1.  Collection  Department.  Records 
showing  the  nature,  amount  and  age  of 
all  outstanding  accounts  receivable  to¬ 
gether  with  the  amounts  being  collected 
thereon.  Practically  all  of  the  informa¬ 
tion  shown  by  these  records  can  be  com¬ 
piled  from  the  books  of  accounts. 

2.  Advertising  Department.  Records 
showing  the  nature  and  amounts  in  both 
inches  and  dollars  and  cents  of  advertis¬ 
ing  sold. 

3.  Circulation  Department.  Records 
showing  the  daily  circulation  segregated 
as  to  city  and  suburban  figures.  These 
records  should  also  show  the  number  of 
papers  unsold,  returned,  sent  to  ex¬ 
changes  or  on  the  free  list. 

4.  Press  Room.  Press-run  records 
showing  number  of  papers  printed  and 
number  spoiled  on  each  press  run  to¬ 
gether  with  the  time  of  starting  and 
stopping  press. 

A  system  of  records,  in  order  to  serve 
its  full  purpose,  must  of  course  be 
properly  maintained.  The  cost  of  doing 
this  is  usually  no  greater  and  often  less 
than  that  expended  for  incompetent  and 
inadequate  records.  This  is  a  fact  which 
too  few  publishers  apix?ar  to  realize. 
Competent  records  properly  maintained 
will  pay  for  themselves  many  times  over 
while  incompetent  records  or  records 
improperly  maintained  are  of  question¬ 
able  value. 

Where  a  newspaper  properly  maintains 
a  system  of  records  of  the  nature  previ¬ 
ously  outlined  a  continuous  flow  of 
essential  facts  is  available  to  its  execu¬ 
tives.  Detailed  data  can  be  readily  ob¬ 
tained  as  to  any  particular  phase  of  the 
operations  of  the  business  or  regarding 
any  department.  When  properly  pre¬ 
sented  so  as  to  be  readily  interpreted  this. 


SCHROTHS  VISITING  IN  BERMUDA 


Frank  D.  Schroth,  general  manager  of  the  Trenton  (NJ.)  State-Gazette  and 
Times,  and  Mrs.  Schroth,  photographed  in  Bermuda,  where  they  are  spending 

a  vacation. 


data  is  an  invaluable  guide  in  the 
management. 

Some  of  the  facts  which  may  be 
readily  derived  from  a  system  of  records 
properly  maintained,  as  follows : 

1.  Information  showing  the  nature  and 
amounts  of  revenues  received  and  ex¬ 
penses  incurred  in  the  operation  of  the 
business. 

2.  Information  as  to  the  financial  con¬ 
dition  of  the  business. 

3.  Information  regarding  collections. 

4.  Information  regarding  advertising 
carried. 

5.  Information  regarding  circulation. 

6.  Information  regarding  press-runs. 

7.  Special  information  regarding  local 
conditions. 

If  this  information  is  furni.shed 
promptly  at  the  end  of  each  month,  it 
ordinarily  serves  the  needs  of  the  execu¬ 
tives  although  in  certain  instances  such  as 
under  the  stress  of  unusual  competitive 
conditions  this  data  may  be  needed  weekly 
or  even  daily 

Periodic  information  regarding  the 
financial  condition  of  the  business  should 
come  to  the  executive  in  the  form  of  a 
general  statement  of  conditions,  ordi¬ 
narily  referred  to  as  a  balance  sheet, 
together  with  subsidiary  schedules  show¬ 
ing  detailed  information  regarding  cer¬ 
tain  items  of  assets  and  liabilitie.s.  These 
subsidiary  schedules  should  include  de¬ 
tailed  information  of  the  following 
nature. 

(a)  The  amount  of  cash  available  to 
the  business  and  its  location;  whether 
held  in  banks,  funds  or  otherwise. 

(b)  The  names,  amounts  and  age  of 
outstanding  Accounts  Receivable.  Data 
regarding  the  collections  being  made  on 
these  accounts  should  be  furnished  from 
the  collection  records. 

(c)  The  amounts  of  newsprint,  ink, 
metal  and  other  supplies  on  hand  together 
with  other  data  regarding  the  consump¬ 
tion  of  these  items. 

(d)  Data  regarding  the  tangible  assets 
of  the  newspaper  such  as  its  linotype 
machines,  presses  and  other  equipment 
concerning  the  age,  present  condition 
thereof  and  other  facts. 

(e)  Data  regarding  the  nature  and 
amounts  of  current  liabilities  owed  by 
the  newspaper  together  with  the  dates 
upon  which  same  have  to  be  met. 

(f)  Data  regarding  any  other  liabili¬ 
ties  of  the  newspaper  for  which  pro¬ 
visions  must  be  made  in  the  future.  This 
includes  provisions  for  liliel  liabilities, 
provision  for  future  bond  interest  or  re¬ 
demption  of  bonds  or  mortgages  and 
items  of  like  nature. 

Other  facts  which  should  flow  to  the 
executives  from  the  records  maintained 
include  the  following : 

1.  Data  regarding  the  amounts  col¬ 
lected  with  respect  to  the  various  classi¬ 
fications  of  accounts  receivable. 

2.  The  amounts  and  ratios  of  bad 
debts  arising  with  respect  to  each  classi¬ 
fication  of  accounts  receivable. 

3.  Data  regarding  the  number  of  inches 
of  each  of  the  various  classifications  of 
advertising  sold  together  with  the  rates 
received  therefor. 

4.  Data  regarding  the  cost  per  inch  of 
advertising  sold. 

5.  Profit  per  inch  of  advertising. 

6.  Per  cent  of  advertising  and  per  cent 
of  news. 

7.  Editorial  cost  per  inch  of  news 
inches. 

8.  Mechanical  cost  per  inch  of  total 
mches. 

9.  Total  page  cost. 

10.  Press-runs. 

11.  Consumption  of  newsprint  and 
other  supplies. 

12.  Number  of  papers  sold,  returned  or 
unsold,  segregated  as  to  localities. 

13.  Special  information. 
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CANCER  EXPERTS  TESTIFY  FOR  DAILY 
IN  $50,000  DAMAGE  SUIT 

Lowell  (Mass.)  Sun’s  Report  of  Doctor’s  Hearing  Before  State 
Board  Held  Privileged,  Except  for  Certain  Statements 
Which  Were  Defended  as  the  Truth 


ISSUKS  of  fxith  IcRal  and  mefiical  im¬ 
portance  were  brouxlit  out  in  the  $30.- 
(HK)  libel  suit  brought  by  Dr.  Frederick 
Dujidalc,  Lowell  and  Boston  physician, 
against  John  H.  Harrington,  imblisber  of 
the  Lim'cU  (Mass.)  Sun.  verdict  in 
favor  of  the  publisher  was  returned  Oct. 
16  by  a  jury  in  Middle.sex  superior  court 
in  I.owell. 

Several  prominent  medical  authorities, 
inclufiing  Dr.  James  (.'olt  Bliwidgood.  of 
John  Hopkins  medical  school.  Baltimore, 
who  is  considered  one  of  the  outstanding 
experts  on  cancer,  and  many  state 
officials  testifutl  for  the  defense. 

The  suit  was  based  on  the  ]>aper’s 
account  of  a  hearing  given  the  physician 
in  January.  1028.  by  the  state  Ixiard  of 
registration  in  medicine  at  Boston.  The 
article  .stated  that  charge^  against  I  )r. 
Dtigdale  grew  out  of  alleged  professional 
misc<induct  on  his  i)art  in  his  treatments 
of  a  Mrs.  Mary  C'aton.  of  Xew  Bedford, 
who  subst(|uently  diwl  of  cancer. 

The  doctor  obtained  a  \srit  of  man¬ 
damus  against  the  state  Ixiard  during 
the  hearing,  a  copy  of  which  was  an 
exhibit  at  the  trial.  At  a  subse(|uent 
hearing  before  tbe  Ixtard.  however.  Dr. 
Dugdale's  registration  to  practice  medi¬ 
cine  in  Massachusetts  was  revoked. 

The  hearing  was  covered  for  the  paja-r 
by  (jrover  C.  Hoyt,  Boston  corrcsiX)ndent 
for  the  Sun,  who  was  not  present  at  the 
hearing  but  who  had  taken  the  informa¬ 
tion  from  a  person  who  was  present, 
and  from  Dr.  (ieorge  H.  Bigelow,  state 
conmiissioner  of  public  health. 

The  newspajK'r  held  that  publication  of 
the  account  of  the  first  hearing  was 
privileged,  with  the  exception  of  the 
statement  that  Mrs.  C’aton  was  given  10 
treatments  at  $200  a  treatment  by  Dr. 

I  tugdale  and  that  an  autopsy  uixui  her 
lK»dy  wnould  furnish  disclosures  that 
would  figure  largely  in  the  evidence.  The 
defendant  did  declare,  however,  that 
the.se  latter  statements  were  true. 

The  trial  tfM)k  up  a  week.  A  greater 
part  of  that  time  was  taken  up  with 
testimony  of  the  merits  of  the  KckIi 
treatment  for  cancer,  which  was  practiced 
and  advertised  by  Dr.  Dugdale.  Tes¬ 
timony  was  introduced  to  show  that  Dr. 
Dugdale  advertised  himself  as  a  si>ecialist 
on  a  large  number  oi  diseases. 

The  defense  introduced  testimony  to 
show  that  Dr.  Dugdale  had  continued 
giving  treatments  to  Mrs.  C'aton  at  $2(K) 
a  treatment  when  she  was  in  the  last 
stages  of  the  disease.  The  dix'tor  re¬ 
fused  to  ccMicede  that  the  patient  was  in 
the  last  stages,  although  he  admitted 
that  several  of  the  symptoms,  particu¬ 
larly  that  of  hlcetling,  were  present. 

The  trial  was  marked  hy  the  appear¬ 
ance  in  court  as  witnesses  of  men  promi¬ 
nent  in  medical  circles,  including  Dr. 
Bloodgood.  Four  memlK-rs  of  the  \\’ayne 
County  Medical  'ScKiety  <of  Miichigan 
also  came  east  to  testify  and  other  experts 
were  l'>r.  Timothv  J.  Leary,  medical  ex¬ 
aminer  of  Suffolk  county  and  a  noted 
pathologist;  Dr.  Marshall  L.  .Mling, 
medical  examiner  for  the  northern  dis¬ 
trict  of  Middlesex  county;  Dr.  Charles 
Shanks,  associate  medical  examiner  of 
Bristol  county;  Dr.  Ck'orge  H.  Bigelow, 
-State  commissioner  of  public  health  in 
Massachu.setts,  and  many  others. 

Throughout  the  trial  of  the  action 
the  court  room  w«s  filled  to  cajwcity 
with  physicians  and  laymen  and  on  a 
number  of  occasions  it  was  necessary  to 
'wring  in  additional  chairs  to  accommcxlate 
all  those  who  wished  to  hear  the 
testimony. 

The  Koch  treatment  for  cancer,  used 
by  Dr.  Dugdale,  figured  largely  in  the 
trial  and  it  was  upon  this  phase  of  the 
case  that  the  four  Detroit  physicians 
testified.  Each  had  Iteen  a  member  of 
a  special  investigating  group  formed  for 
the  direct  purpose  of  looking  into  the 
Koch  treatment  and  each  testified  that 
nothing  had  been  uncovered  to  give  rise 
to  a  belief  that  Dr.  Koch  had  discovered 
any  cancer  cure.  One  of  the  best  of  the 


many  defense  witnesses  was  Austin 
Lescarboura.  former  managing  editor  of 
the  Sciciittfic  Aiiiericuii,  who  testified  that 
the  Abrams  diagnosis  machine  did  not 
do  what  was  claimed  for  it. 

The  four  Detroit  physicians  who  tes¬ 
tified  were  Dr.  F'rank  A.  Kelly,  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  tbe  Michigan  state  lK)ard  of  regis¬ 
tration  in  medicine;  Dr.  J.  1'.  Watkins, 
chief  of  the  medical  service  at  Grace 
hospital.  Detroit;  Dr.  Clarence  Owen, 
pathologist  at  <irace  hospital,  and  James 
I'..  Da\is,  professor  of  pathology  at  De¬ 
troit  College  of  Medicine. 

The  newsiKliKT  in  its  defense  took  the 
position  of  a  seeker  after  the  truth  and 
to  give  to  the  public  all  possible  infor¬ 
mation  as  to  what  cancer  is  and  what  the 
medical  ))rofessi<)n  is  doing  in  treatment 
for  this  dread  disease.  F'rom  every  cx- 
]>ert  i>laced  upon  the  witness  stand  it  was 
learned  that  there  are  only  three  univer¬ 
sally  accepted  cures  for  cancer,  namely 
radium,  the  X-ray,  and  thorough  surgery. 

A  lack  of  malice  on  the  defendant’s 
|)art  was  shown  by  testimony  by  Mr. 
Harrington.  Mr.  Hoyt,  the  Boston  Cor¬ 
respondent.  and  Martin  H.  Keidy,  busi¬ 
ness  manager  of  the  Sun.  All  testified 
they  had  never  seen  Dr.  Dugdale  pre¬ 
vious  to  the  trial,  and  Mr.  Keidy  said 
that  the  doctor's  advertisements  had  run 
in  the  Sun  over  a  long  ]K'ri(Kl  of  time. 

Judge  F'dvvard  F.  Hanify  in  his  charge 
explained  that  a  newspaper  d<H.*s  not 
have  to  give  a  verbatim  reiK)rt  of  any 
proceedings  and  that  a  mere  abstract  oi 
what  went  on,  if  proved  to  be  a  fair  and 
impartial  report  of  what  went  on,  is 
sulficient.  He  said  that  with  reference  to 
the  allegation  by  the  plaintiff  that  Dr. 
Dugdale  treated  Mrs.  Caton  only  twice 
for  $3{X)  each  time,  instead  of  the  number 
of  times  stated  in  the  article,  it  really  did 
not  make  much  difference  whether  a  man 
steals  a  white  horse  or  a  black  horse, 
if  the  fact  would  still  remain  that  he  stole 
a  horse. 

Relative  to  the  secti<ui  admittedly  un¬ 
privileged,  however.  Judge  Hanify 
charged  the  jury  that  it  was  the  burden 
of  the  defendant  to  prove  by  a  fair  pre¬ 
ponderance  of  the  evidence  that  the  state¬ 
ment  made  was  substantially  the  truth. 
He  said  that  the  substance  of  a  news¬ 
paper  report  taken  as  a  whole,  and  not 
the  separate  meaning  of  individual  parts 
of  the  publication,  taken  literally  or  not 
in  connection  with  the  sense  of  the  rest 
of  the  intblication,  was  what  the  jury 
was  to  decide  upon  as  U)  truth. 

In  his  closing  argument  Frank  Gold- 


STAFF  (JIVES  5  CENTS  A  WEEK 
EACH  FOR  CHARITY 

Arthur  m,  allum,  of  the 

Stratford  (Ont.)  Beacon- 
Herald  city  staff,  became  interested 
in  the  Children's  Shelter,  a  charity 
of  that  city,  in  1926.  He  told  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  newspaper’s  force  about 
tbe  institution  and  asked  each  to 
contribute  five  cents  a  week  to  pur¬ 
chase  conveniences  and  luxuries 
for  the  inniates. 

Every  week  since  that  time  be 
has  passed  around  a  little  coin  box 
with  tbe  result  that  be  has  now  given 
more  than  S.30II  to  the  institution. 


man,  attcjrncy  for  the  defense,  character¬ 
ized  1  )r.  Dtigdale  as  a  "(luack,”  and  said 
that  Mr.  Harrington  had  rendered  a 
public  service  in  defending  the  libel 
action.  The  iilaintitf's  attorney,  John  J. 
Higgins,  argued  that  calling  a  man  a 
‘‘(|uack"  vv^is  not  a  defense  and  that  a 
"(|uack"  can  be  libeled  as  well  as  another 
man.  He  said  he  regretted  that  Dr. 
Koch,  whose  treatments  were  adminis¬ 
tered  by  I  )r.  Dugdale,  “had  run  out  on 
us"  and  had  refused  to  come  to  Lowell 
to  testify. 

HEADLINE  CAUSED  COMMENT 

Desk  Man  Let  Early  Streamer  Stand 
Over  R-101  Wreck  Story 

When  the  British  tlirigihle  K-lOl 
started  on  its  ill-fated  cruise  recently, 
the  J.oiuioii  Sunday  Disf'alch  in  its 
Saturday  night  edition  carried  the  head, 
"(ientlemen,  You  May  Smoke,"  over  the 
story. 

When  the  airship  crashed  late  that 
night  the  paper  carried  the  disaster  story 
with  the  same  streamer  head.  A  desk 
man.  /  'aricty  reported  tliis  week,  let  the 
head  stand. 

"Right  over  the  story  of  the  wreck," 
Variety  said,  “it  left  a  taste  in  the  mouth. 
The  number  of  the  night  desk  men  on 
the  breadline  was  increased  by  one.” 


GIVING  FREE  CLASSIFIED 

"Help  Wanted"  and  “Situations  Want¬ 
ed"  classifications  in  the  Collins  (Col.) 
ll.Yl'rcss-Couricr  are  open  to  advertisers 
for  three-time  insertions  without  charge. 
The  paper,  in  announcing  this  policy, 
urged  civic  organizations  to  make  full 
use  of  the  facilities. 

PRINTING  TRAFFIC  PICTURES 

The  Dklahonia  City  Tinu’s  is  running 
a  series  of  pictures  showing  faults  of 
( )klahoma  City  traffic  which  it  is  pub¬ 
lishing  as  its  contribution  to  a  safety 
campaign  iKtvv  being  cvMiducted  in  the 
citv. 


HOMEMADE  “SCOREBOOK”  PLEASED  FANS 


Lincoln  Evening  Courier's  seoreboard. 


^  HE  Lincoln  (Ill.)  Evening  Courier 
staged  an  inexpensive  promotion  stunt 
during  the  recent  World  Series.  A  20- 
f(X)t  window  “scorebook”  was  devised  by 
W.  H.  Drallmeier,  business  manager, 
Brainerd  C.  Snider,  managing  editor 
and  Wilbur  Lyman,  sports  editor.  The 
“scorelxwk”  carried  a  detailed  play  by 
play  report  of  each  game.  The  com¬ 
plete  record  of  the  day’s  game  was  left 


PROMOTION  MEN  SEEK 
NEW  SALES  METHODS 

National  Group  Formed  at  Ckicajo 
Meeting  Will  GathA-  Data  Iron 

Members  and  Advertisers _ Ben- 

neyan  Named  National  Chairman 


on  the  window  for  fans  to  study.  At 
night  the  window  was  lighted  and  in  the 
daytime,  black  drapes  made  the  scores 
easy  to  read.  A  loud  speaker  was 
mounted  near  the  Ivoard  during  the 
progress  of  the  game  and  a  new  league 
baseball  was  tossed  into  the  crowd  for 
each  home  run  registered.  The  Courier 
men  report  a  large  response  and  stimu¬ 
lation  of  interest  by  use  of  the  plan. 


(!k  iRCK  Hk.n.nkya.n 


.\n  effort  to  gather  data  on  the  most 
effective  means  of  reaching  buyers  of 
newspaiKT  space  will  be  made  bv  tht 
newly  organize 
national  .Venv 
paper  Promi^ 
tion  and  Rt. 
search  Mar.- 
agers  Group, 
which  became  a 
p  a  r  t  of  tht 
Newspaper-  .M- 
vertising  Kxe- 
cutivis' 
ciation  at  that 
group’s  annual 
meeting  in  (ii. 
cago  last  week. 

of  the 
lirst  moves  on 

the  i)art  of  the  new  i)romotion  men’s  or¬ 
ganization  was  to  approve  the  sending  of 
(juestionnaires  to  members  and  to  ageno 
men  and  advertisers  to  determine  the 
best  methods  of  apprstach,  it  was  an- 
nounceel  this  week  by  Getirge  Henneyar., 
ivretmotion  and  research  manager  of  the 
Xerc  York  Snn,  and  chairman  of  the 
promotion  committee  apiK)inted  bv  the 

X'.A.E.A. 

The  research  managers'  national  group 
was  formed  through  the  efforts  of  t* 
I’nfinotion  and  Research  Manager' 
Grf)up  of  X’ew  ^'ork  City,  which  wa- 
organized  two  years  ago.  The  first 
meeting  of  the  organization  in  Chicago 
was  held  Oct.  22.  and  the  members  met 
again  the  following  day  as  part  of  the 
X’.A.IC.A.  The  promotion  committa 
apjxiinted  by  Don  U.  Bridge,  advertisinj 
manager  Indianapolis  Xetes  and  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  X'..\.E..\.,  will  serve  as  a 
governing  board  and  direct  activities 
iK'tween  conventions.  Committee  meir- 
bers,  in  addition  to  Mr.  Benncyan  are: 
11.  W.  Hoili,  fiinningliam  .Veter; 
F'rancis  Nye  McGehee,  Cleveland  Press: 
Charles  L.  Baum,  Portland  Or/iii't 
Journal;  Louis  Mensre,  Xne  1V« 
Anterieau;  P.  S.  Watkins,  Chieofio  Daih 
Xews;  and  W.  J.  Damm,  MiPaVuici 
Journal. 

.At  the  Oct.  22  meeting  a  committei, 
headed  hy  .Mr.  Mcfiehee,  was  appointee 
to  compile  a  directory  of  newspaper 
promotion  and  research  men.  The  pr- 
motion  managers  also  recommended  i- 
the  X’.A.F1..\.  that  the  association  urge 
the  United  States  Treasury  Departmer'. 
to  make  available  for  cities  over  a  cer¬ 
tain  population  (the  size  to  be  determinec 
later)  the  number  of  income  tax  returr- 
in  classifications  of  below  $>1,000.  $3.0"' 
to  $3,000.  $3.(KX>  to  $10.(K)0.  $10,000  t- 
$20.(KK)  and  over  $20.(XK). 

Mr.  Benneyan  discussing  the  fonns- 
tion  of  the  national  group  in  a  statenK-r 
to  FJditor  &  Priii.isiiKK  said: 

“There  is  every  reason  to  Irclieve  thi 
much  good  will  come  of  this  new  more 
incut. 

“The  promotion  manager  is  a  compara¬ 
tively  new  man  in  the  newsiwper  orga  - 
ization.  Newspaper  promotion 
search  is  a  recent  development.  Ojp 
having  started  it  grew  very  rapidly, 
day  with  many  newspapers  it 
large  expenditure  and  a  considerable  ^ 
ganization.  The  work  that  had  beff 
done  on  a  small  scale  by  executives 
other  duties  is  now  done  on  * 
large  scale  by  special  departments 
promotion  and  research  managers  > 
one  important  thing  in  common  and 
is  to  sell  newspaper  space. 

“By  getting  together  j,. 

new  movement  we  should  be  able  t 
vise  better  ways  of  promoting  __ 

paper  advertising.  .-And  better  news^ 
promotion  should  result  in  more 
for  the  newspapers.” 

TRAVIS  RESIGNS 

F’dmunds  Travis,  editorial 
Houston  (Tex.) 
former  publisher  of  the  Austin  t 
Statesman,  has  resigned. 
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THE  LOCAL  SOUCITOR’S  ROUND  TABLE 

Convincing  Retailers  of  Volume  Building  Power  of  Closely  Linking  the  Store  Program  With  Weekly 
Numerical  Coverage  of  Circulation  Is  Mainstay  of  Solicitors  Now 


By  GUY  HUBBART 


ARTICLE  LX 

THE  BEST  STIMULANT  FOR  SLOW  STOCK  TURN  IS 
CONSISTENTLY  SCHEDULED  SPACE 

"rOLLOWING  are  some  selliiifc  slants  to  adopt: 

Rapid  turnover  is  Khat  makes  money  for  the  retailer,  and  just  now  only 
a  little  extra  turn  is  profitable.  He  must  turn  liis  stocks  at  a  certain  rate; 
volume  and  profit  are  dependent  on  this.  Some  newspaper  space  solicitors 
know  this;  others  do  not  know  it,  or  at  least  do  not  consider  it  when  solic¬ 
iting  advertising. 

Retail  advertising  gives  the  biggest  return  on  the  money  spent  for  it  if 
apiilied  to  ilepartnients  or  lines  of  gootls  which  are  selling  well,  moving  at 
retpiired  speed.  That  is,  advertising  money  spent  on  goods  that  are  moving 
rapidly  brings  a  bigger  return  on  the  investment  than  money  spent  on  slow- 
moving  or  stationary  stocks.  This  does  not  mean  that  no  ailvertising  should 
he  used  when  the  entire  store  is  dull  or  on  a  slow  department  or  line. 

Begin  talking  how  a  fifth  or  a  tenth  of  the  circulation  will  bring  in  busi¬ 
ness  if  the  store’s  advertisement  is  linked  to  merchandise  in  natural  demand, 
which  means  in  all  instances  high  demand.  The  merchant  knows  which  of 
his  lines  are  in  demand.  But  let  him  know  you  know  it  as  a  space  salesman. 


From  now  on  until  Jan.  1  on  the 
average  paper,  linage  increases 
largely  will  come  from  persistent  effort. 
Doorknob  turning  would  he  the  way  to 
rut  it  if  stores  liad  that  kind  of  dtxirs. 
There  is  no  implication  here  that  as  holi¬ 
day  advertising  begins  timely  ideas, 
spkific  arguments,  carefully  worked  fiut 
plans  and  well  organized  salesmanship, 
are  not  of  importance.  These  are  always 
needed,  always  useful  and  always  worth¬ 
while. 

But  as  the  hardened,  experienced  old- 
time  space  salesman  knows,  the  eight 
weeks  preceeding  t'hristmas  is  a  time 
when  subtleties  must  usually  be  replaced 
hy  timeworn  but  jiositive  straight  from 
the  shoulder  methods. 

And  this  is  one  of  the  reasons:  The 
normal  uiitrend  of  sales  volume  due  to 
advance  holiday  buying  in  the  first  three 
weeks  of  Xovember  leads  the  merchant 
to  revert  to  type,  no  matter  how  much 
or  how  little  lie  may  know  or  claim  to 
know  about  space  usage  and  advertising 
results. 

He  either  takes  the  attitude  that  “.All 
we  need  is  small  reminder  copy  run 
even-  day.  or  every  other  day,  to  keep 
people  interested  in  us  and  to  keep  them 
reminded  of  certain  things  they  always 
huv  for  gifts  and  so  on."  Or  he  may 
take  the  angle  that  a  big  splurge  of  a 
page  or  so  twice  a  week  will  keep  volume 
at  steady  pitch,  and  bring  reipiired  de¬ 
partmental  gains. 

In  either  case,  unless  the  space  sales¬ 
man’s  paper  dominates  the  field  the  old 
harassment  of  too  much  linage  today  and 
only  half  enough  tomorrow  is  sure  to 
fasten  on  the  most  skillful  and  persistent 
solicitor.  The  difficulty  of  selling  .some 
merchants  extra  space  is  somewhat 
similar  to  the  difficulty  of  selling  certain 
kinds  of  risks  enough  life  insurance. 

.Any  experienced  newspaper  space 
salesnian  who  has  had  experience  sell¬ 
ing  life  insurance  knows  this,  although  he 
may  or  may  not  have  analyzed  the  reason. 
.And  the  hare  reason  would  not  help  him 
much  if  he  knew  all  about  it.  But  the 
facts  tiehind  some  stores  using  too  little 
space  are  worth  considering.  Thev  offer 
direct  leads  which,  if  properly  developed, 
result  in  profitable  exnansion  of  news¬ 
paper  advertising,  profitable  alike  to  store 
and  newspaper. 

The  man  who  will  not  take  out  any 
more  old  line  insurance  offers  five  stand¬ 
ard  reasons,  and  offers  them  glibly  and 
gracefully.  Here  they  are  in  order  of 
merit  and  in  order  f>f  personal  exaspera¬ 
tion  to  the  ambitious  life  insurance 
salesman : 

fl)  "I  have  all  the  insurance  1  need." 

.  (2)  “No  money  to  spend  on  additional 
insurance." 

(.M  "Can  invest  my  money  to  better 
advantage  some  other  wav." 

(4»  "S..  1.  >ng  as  my  income  is  as  large 
as  it  is,  my  family  is  protected." 

f."')  “.Anyway.  I  don’t  believe  tbe 
company  doctor  would  pass  me.  I’ve  lost 
weight  lately.” 

And  while  this  monohigue  goes  on,  the 
insurance  agent  has  his  thumb  between 
Ac  pages  of  his  rate  brxik,  ready  to  say, 
‘Mr.  So  and  So.  at  age  40,  vour  premium, 
ftc.’  He  never  gives  un.  1  le  has  counter 
arguments  for  each  of  the  five  excuses, 
maybe  five  arguments  for  each  one.  It 
all  depends  on  the  kind  of  agent  he 
happens  to  be. 

This  is  the  newspaper  advertising 
analogy ;  When  the  newspaper  sales¬ 
man  goes  into  the  office  of  the  merchant 
who  uses  a  little  space  now  and  then,  he 
hears  a  similar  line  of  argument  against 
using  regular  space  in  the  city  daily.  As 
a  rule  the  merchant  says : 

/I)  “Don’t  lielieve  I’ll  use  any  space 
this  week.  Used  two  forty-inch  adver¬ 
tisements  last  week  and  can’t  trace  a 
thing  to  them.  I  believe  my  cusomers 
will  come  in  just  as  fast  whether  I  ad¬ 
vertise  or  not.” 

(2)  “My  busines  will  have  to  improve 
before  I  can  afford  to  spend  any  more 


money  on  advertising  in  newspapers.” 

(.D  "1  believe  the  money  can  be  used 
to  better  advantage  in  my  showcards  and 
windows  and  a  few  circular  letters  to 
our  Ix'st  customers.  It  only  costs  me  $f)() 
in  stamps  to  mail  out  A, 000  letters." 

(4)  “\'\e  did  the  best  business  tbe 
month  we  used  the  least  advertising 
space,  sold  the  most  in  volume  of  goods. 
Sometimes,  I  feel  that  there  is  nothing 
to  advertising.” 

(5)  “Anyway,  business  was  so  poor 
last  week  I  can’t  afford  a  big  advertise¬ 
ment  and  a  little  one  kxiks  tfx)  crowded. 
I  can’t  show  more  than  six  items  in 
two-column,  eight-inch  space.  Come  in 
W’eek  after  next.” 

It  is  not  implied  here  that  every  small 
or  medium  advertiser  talks  this  way  at 
all  times.  Retail  store  heads  and  mana¬ 
gers  generally  are  just  as  keen  to  use 
advertising  as  newspapers  are  to  have 
them  use  it.  The  idea  here  is  to  figure 
out  what  is  the  matter  with  the  man 
who  needs  the  newspapers  but  will  not 
see  the  need. 

.Also  it  is  assumed  that  the  newspaper 
space  salesman  is  out  to  get  all  the  busi¬ 
ness  he  can  for  his  paper,  on  a  sound 
basis,  sound  for  the  advertiser  and  for 
the  paper.  That’s  his  job  and  he  ought 
to  know  what  makes  the  retailer  hold 
off’  on  space. 

.And  as  often  as  not,  and  especially 
just  before  the  holidays,  if  the  merchant 


has  a  reason  it  is  because  he  just  cannot 
see  the  close  relation  between  daily  sales 
gains  and  the  space  he  has  to  pay  for. 
If  advertising  action  were  as  plain  and 
clear  as  the  action  of  the  old-fashioned 
telegraiih  instrument,  .the  space  sales¬ 
man’s  job  would  be  easier,  or  at  least 
less  hard. 

Hut  here’s  the  opening  of  a  real  argu¬ 
ment  :  Readers  ( as  such )  of  advertise¬ 
ments  do  not  influence  turnover  of  the 
merchant’s  stocks ;  inirchasers  influence 
it.  This  is  no  dis(|ualification  of  a  news¬ 
paper’s  circulation  and  the  solicitor  need 
not  hesitate  to  tell  the  merchant;  not  if 
he  talks  in  terms  the  merchant  will  un¬ 
derstand. 

Ask  the  merchant  how  he  would  like 
to  have  .^0  women  come  into  his  shoe 
department  in  one  day.  He’ll  tell  you 
you  how  he  would  like  it.  Then  you 
tell  him  to  put  a  shoe  advertisement  in 
the  paper  if  shoes  are  in  demand.  If 
they  are  not,  urge  him  to  advertise 
something  else,  but  be  specific;  speak  of 
goods  and  items,  not  just  space. 

A'our  first  object  is  to  sell  space  for 
your  paper;  the  second  object  is  to  sell 
goods  for  tbe  store.  Reverse  them  when 
you  approach  the  man  who  spends  the 
adwrtising  money.  It  is  merely  a  mat¬ 
ter  of  \iewpoint. 

Study  the  merchant’s  advertising  jirob- 
lem  in  merchandising  terms,  and  just 
now  in  Xevomber  terms.  Let  him  know 


that  you  know  his  problems ;  especially 
convince  him  that  your  circulation, 
blwked  oft’  into  sipiares  to  correspond 
with  his  departments,  and  the  rate  of 
turnover  reipiired  of  each,  will  bring 
customers  into  tbe  store. 

Turnover  in  merchandise  has  no  anal¬ 
ogy  in  any  other  form  of  business  oper¬ 
ation.  It  is  the  basic  principle  of  prttfit 
in  retail  selling. 

DAILY  LOSES  SUIT 


Store  Gave  Wilkes-Barre  Record 
Copyrighted  Mats 

In  a  decision  filed  recently  in  federal 
court.  .Scranton,  Ba.,  .Attorney  James 
Harris,  sitting  as  special  master  in  a  suit 
of  tbe  Standar<l  .Advertising  I'oinpany, 
Cbicago,  against  the  l.evay  .Stone  Com¬ 
pany,  formerly  owner  of  stores  in  Scran¬ 
ton  and  Wilkes-Barre,  found  that  copy¬ 
righted  designs  of  the  Chicago  concern 
were  illegally  used  in  the  W ilki’s-Harn' 
Ri’cord  and  held  the  Record  resiKJiisible 
to  the  extent  of  $850. 

The  Standard  Company  prepares  and 
markets  designs  for  illustrations  in  con¬ 
nection  with  advertising  and  all  of  its 
pnxlucts  are  copyrighted.  The  l.evay 
Stone  firm  had  rights  to  these  prinhicts 
in  Scranton  but  in  A\’ilkes-Barrc  the 
rights  had  been  sold  to  MacW’illiams, 
Inc.  In  September  of  l')23,  three  matrix 
designs  of  the  -Standard  Company  were 
printed  in  the  l.evay  Stone  copy  in  the 
Record  and  a  damage  suit  was  filed.  In 
the  course  of  the  liearings  before  the 
master  it  was  shown  the  Record  had  ac¬ 
cepted  the  mats  in  gixid  faith  and  that 
they  had  no  copyright'  markings  on  them. 
The  l.evay  Stone  firm  held  it  had 
Wilkes-Barre  rights  as  well  as  in  Scran¬ 
ton.  The  master’s  findings  were  that  the 
Record  should  pay  $7.s0  for  printing  the 
designs  and  $1(K)  for  costs.  The  report 
of  the  master  must  be  approved  by  tbe 
court  before  it  becomes  final.  The  Rec¬ 
ord  owners  plan  an  appeal. 


FOOD  SECTION  ENLARGED 

New  Features  Added  to  Friday  Pages 
by  Chicago  Tribune 

.A  new  enlarged  Friday  Fixid  Section 
ajijieared  in  the  Chiciitio  Tribune  Oct.  A, 
ami  has  run  each  week  as  a  regular  part 
of  the  h'riday  issue.  .Articles  on  the 
preparation  and  serving  of  food,  menus 
for  three  meals  and  a  foixl  talk  by  Meta 
(iiven.  Tribune  culinary  expert,  a  series 
of  stories  on  well-known  restaurants 
abroad,  and  articles  on  labor  saving  de¬ 
vices  are  among  the  features  of  the  food 
section. 

K;ich  week  readers  are  invited  to  par¬ 
ticipate  in  novel  contests,  featuring 
menus  and  recipes,  for  which  cash  prizes 
are  offered.  .Advertisements  of  local 
grocers  and  nationally  advertised  food 
products  appear  in  the  section. 

EX-GOVERNOR  CHARGES  LIBEL 

Charging  libel.  b'ormer  (iovernor 
Ralph  ( ).  Brewster  of  Maine  bas  begun 
a  S.M),(KK)  suit  against  the  Portland 
Maine  Publishing  Company.  Brewster 
bases  bis  action  on  statements  made  in 
an  editorial  in  the  I’ortland  Tress  Her¬ 
ald.  ,Aug.  24,  l*>2d,  during  the  campaign 
preceding  the  referendum  on  the  .Smith- 
Carlton  bill. 

BLOCK  HELPING  UNEMPLOYED 

The  building  formerly  iiccupied  by 
the  Toledo  Times,  which  has  lieen  used 
to  house  the  Toledo  Hlade’s  free  employ¬ 
ment  agency  since  the  Times  was  pur¬ 
chased  by  Paul  Block  and  moved  into  tbe 
Blade  building,  last  week  was  turned  over 
to  tbe  city  of  Toledo  for  temporary  use 
as  a  general  city  employment  bureau. 


JOINS  ARKANSAS  DAILIES 

Representation  of  the  Eureka  Sprinys 
CArk.)  Times-Echo,  has  been  taken  over 
by  the  Arkansas  Dailies,  Inc. 


LITTLE  ROCK  DAILY  IN  NEW  PLANT 


New,  remodeled  home  recently  occupied  by  the  Little  Rock  Arkansas  Demo¬ 
crat,  giving  the  puhlication  a  modern  plant.  Located  at  Capitol  avenue  and 
Scott  street,  the  structure  formerly  was  occupied  by  the  Young  Men’s  Christian 
Association.  Except  for  the  outside  walls,  it  was  entirely  reconstructed  and 
equipped  to  serve  the  newspaper,  of  which  K.  A.  Engel  is  president  and 
general  manager  and  W,  T.  Sitlington,  editor. 


ances  of  American  Journalism 

Stories  of  Success  Won  by  Leaders  of  the  Press 


as  chairman  of  the  board  of  regents  oi 
the  College  of  Hawaii ;  he  has  consulted 
through  the  years  many  friends  in  and 
around  the  Pacific,  and  in  Los  Angeles 
and  San  Francisco  he  became  almost  as 
familiar  a  figure  as  Mayor  Rolph  or 
Governor  Young.  For  37  years,  too,  he 
has  gathered  information  on  the  Pacific 
as  a  practicing  newspaper  man  in  the 
area. 

The  Governor  was  born  in  Maine  and 
on  being  graduated  from  the  University 
of  that  state  39  years  ago,  entered  the 
employ  of  the  Phelps  Publishing  Com¬ 
pany  at  Springfield,  Mass.  In  1892,  he 
heard  of  the  vacant  position  on  the 
Honolulu  Advertiser  and  applied  for 
it  but  was  informed :  “The  position  lus 
been  filled.  We  will  be  glad  to  place 
your  name  on  file  for  reference.”  The 
Governor  forgot  the  incident  and  with 
two  other  youngsters  moved  to  Rockland, 
Me.,  where  they  founded  a  paper  in  op¬ 
position  to  one  operated  by  the  late 
Herbert  Lord,  the  former  Director  of 
the  Budget. 

Then  one  day,  a  year  and  a  half  later, 
came  a  message  offering  him  the  job  in 
Hawaii  and  the  Governor  leaped  “in  the 
dark.”  In  ’97,  he  returned,  became  one 
of  the  first  rejwrters  on  the  old  New 
York  Commercial  but  in  ’98  he  went 
back  to  his  city  in  the  South  Seas.  He 
bought  a  small  interest  in  the  Evening 
Bulletin. 

“We  lifted  the  paper  by  its  bootstraps," 
he  said.  “It  had  to  make  a  little  money 
for  we  had  to  meet  our  bills.”  In  1912, 
the  Bulletin  was  consolidated  with  the 
Hawaiian  Star  and  the  Governor  became 
vice-president  and  manager. 

President  Harding,  in  1921,  made  him 
the  ^vernor  of  Hawaii  and  President 
Coolidge,  four  years  later,  re-appointed 
him  for  a  second  term.  In  19^,  how¬ 
ever,  with  his  office  ended,  he  and  Mrs. 
Farrington  moved  from  Washington 
Place,  Liliuokalani’s  old  mansion,  to  a 
new  home  in  one  of  the  valleys  behind 
Honolulu  and  the  Governor  returned 
again  to  the  Star-Bulletin  as  the  presi¬ 
dent  and  publisher. 

“I  am  not  interested,’’  he  says,  “in  re 
forming  the  world.  I  am  interested  es¬ 
sentially  in  publishing  a  good  newspaper. 
I  enjoy  it  very  much." 

Governor  Farrington  arrived  in  New 
York  last  week  to  attend  a  meeting  of 
the  Foreign  Trade  Council  of  which  he 
is  a  member.  He  will  visit  Washington 
and  Pacific  coast  cities  before  he  returns 
to  Honolulu. 


'pniRTY-SEVEN  years  ago,  Wallace 

R.  Farrington,  now  the  president- 
publisher  of  the  Honolulu  Star-Bulletin, 
took  what  he  called  “a  leap  in  the  dark" 
and  accordingly  deserted  the  Protestant 
village  of  Rockland,  Me.,  for  the  far-off 
pagan  city  of  Honolulu  in  the  Pacific. 
Liliuokalani,  the  Queen,  then  dwelt  in 
exile  and  Hawaii  was  an  independent  re¬ 
public,  a  group  of  islands  somewhere  far 
away.  During  the  last  generation,  how¬ 
ever,  the  course  of  the  empire  has  ar¬ 
rived  in  the  Pacific,  Honolulu  has  risen 
to  power  in  fortifications  and  commerce, 
Hawaii  has  evolved  Republican  and 
American,  assimilating  its  foreign  born, 
and  Mr.  Farrington  himself,  as  the  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Star-Bulletin  and,  during 
eight  years,  as  Governor  of  the  Territory 
has  b^ome  one  of  the  best  known  citi¬ 
zens  now  resident  within  the  Pacific  area. 

No  longer,  we  find,  does  the  former 
Governor  consider  Honolulu  the  remote 
city  of  the  coral  reef.  He  stills  speaks 
of  it  as  “Paradise,"  but  thinks  of  the 
place  as  “an  integral  part  of  the  United 
States”,  no  more  distant  from  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  in  one  direction  than  New  York 
is  in  the  other.  It  is  an  American  city 
of  American  people  and  the  publishing, 
he  says,  of  a  Star-Bulletin  there  in  many 
aspects  is  no  more  different  than  the 
publishing  of  a  Journal  in  Atlanta  or  of 
a  Post-Intelligencer  in  Seattle. 

To  the  young  newspaper  men  of  the 
country,  however — perhaps  the  Governor 
does  not  know  it — the  City  of  Honolulu 
still  occupies  as  adventuresome  a  place 
in  the  imagination  as  it  did  to  the  boys 
of  Rockland  in  1893.  It  is  _  still  siren 
and  distant  and — perhaps  he  is  unaware 
of  this  also — they  often  discuss  his  own 
Star-Bulletin  and  regard  the  position  of 
reporter  on  his  paper  much  as  the  Gov¬ 
ernor  must  have  considered  his  own  edi¬ 
torship  of  the  Honolulu  Advertiser  at 
the  age  of  23. 

Mindful  of  all  this  then,  we  asked 
former  Governor  Farrington  on  finding 
him  the  other  day  at  the  Ambassador 
Hotel  on  Park  Avenue,  New  York,  to 
tell  us  more  of  editing  and  publishing  a 
paper  in  the  middle  of  the  Pacific. 

He  laughed.  “What  do  you  want  to 
know?  Go  ahead  and  ask  me.  I’ll  try 
to  answer  anything.”  One  sees  readily 
why  the  Governor  for  so  long  has  been 
lik^  among  the  ship  news  reporters  in 
Los  Angeles  and  San  Francisco.  He 
lends  assistance.  He  has  a  mustache. 


By  BEN  ROBERTSON,  JR. 


WALLACE  R.  FARRINGTON 
Publisher,  Honolulu  Star- 
Bulletin 


UBRARIANS  MEET 

Eighteen  newspaper  librarians  and 
their  assistants  attended  the  banquet  of 
the  Philadelphia  group  of  Newspaper 
Librarians  of  the  Special  Libraries 
Association  at  the  Adelphia  Hotel,  Ort 
22.  Guest  speakers  included  Daw 
Rogers,  New  York  Herald-Tribune, 
and  Maurice  Symonds,  Nciv  York  Doiy 
News.  Discussions  of  libel,  elimination, 
equipment,  management,  and  other 
library  subjects,  were  led  by  Joseph  F. 
Kwapil,  Public  Ledger,  and  Frank  Don- 
ohoe.  Evening  Bulletin. 
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Apr.’June,  ipjo 


AtTOR.  Jn»  JcMk  .  . 

0«u  credit  aad  refund  la  lacome  Usee,  Ur  L 

AtTOR.  Lady  (Nancy) 

Feature  article:  pot,  A»  U.  V,  p 
On  Brit  Labor  budeet.  Ap  If,  l:> 

Supports  Mil  to  five  Bd  of  Trade  rlcht  to 
cancel  certlflcata  of  any  offleer  on  ship 
carrylns  liquor  to  U  8,  Ap  If,  f:( 
Reference  to  her  ape  causes  upset  in  Cota* 
mons,  Ur  10,  (:l 

CMM  "no  lady"  by  worklnt  woman.  My  ft, 

■ends  messace  of  praise  (or  Comd^' Booth  to 
Salvation  Xmy  Cone,  My  11,  ll;2 
Olbed  at  1^  W  Churchill  (or  her  opposition  to 
proposed  bder  tax  cut.  My  It,  1:4 
w  CnurchUI  on  her  views  on  liquor  trade  In 
Ot  Britain,  Je  1,  Ill,  7:2 
A»TOR.«  Vincent 

Y^ht^NourMhal;  feature  article:  Ulus,  Ap 

Taeiit  ifounnahal,  with  scientlflc  expedition, 
anchors  off  Taboea  Island.  Ap  23,  T:t 
His  scientlflc  expedition  returns  from  Oala* 
pacos  Islands  to  Panama:  specimens  ds> 
scribed.  Ap  24.  24:2:  ed.  Ap  15,  24:f:  ya^t 
arrives  at  Miami,  Ap  2t.  12:4 
Tacht  Nourmahal  arrives  at  N  T  with  sdan* 
tlsu  aad  speMmeas  from  Oalapacos  Islands. 
Ify  1.  11:1 

Drops  opposition  to  construction  of  (releht 
urmlnal  In  N  Y  C.  de  (,  47:2 
ASTOR  (Mrs),  Vincent 
PresenU  Medal  for  Olstlnpulshed  Service  of 
Amer  Arbitration  Assn  to  Adni  Byrd.  Ja 
24.  1:1 

ASTOR  Financial  Cerp 
DIvd  omitted.  Je  24,  17:4 
ASTRONOMY 

J  Q  Stewart  says  so-called  new  planet  may 
be  unique  comet:  elliptical  orbit  may  shed 
llcht  on  tidal  theory  and  orltln  ot  plaaeu. 
AP  II.  4:1 

l>r  on  astronomical  ormbols,  Ap  24,  III,  1:2 
Lr  on  appearance,  of  Mercury,  Ap  24,  11:1 
J  8  Plaakatt  finds  falaxy  of  Milky  Way  a 
treat  spiral  nebula  I  times  as  treat  as 
Andromeda:  H  Bhaplay  sees  limit  to  ob- 
servationa  of  more  remote  puts  of  heavens: 
■  A  Mitchell  finds  support  (or  relativity 
theory.  An  17,  21:1 

Feature  article  on  new  Adler  planeUrlum, 
Chlcato:  first  In  Amer:  Ulus,  uy  11.  X,  3:1 
Lrs  on  Venus.  My  IS.  m.  7:2:  ky  M.  2I:7 
Lr  on  fireworks  In  constellation  Hercules  and 
positions  ot  Veca  and  Arcturus.  Je  7.  14:7 
Wind  at  rate  of  240  nUles  an  hour  reptd  to 
Mow  continuously  in  upper  atmosphere  of 
sun.  Je  22.  IX.  i:» 

New  Instrument,  pyrhellometer,  measures 
euth's  loss  of  heat  durliw  eclipse  of  sun  or 
passiate  of  cloud,  Je  22.  IX,  1:4 
Lr  on  Northern  Cross  risint  In  northeast.  Je 
2*.  III.  10:2 

Bit  alio  Comets:  Planets 
ASTURIAS,  Prince  of.  See  Alfonso,  Prince,  of 
Spain 

ASUCRO,  Or 

Arrives  In  Argentina:  guarded  from  hostile 
med  profession  by  police,  Ap  23,  17:2 
ASUNCION  (Paraguay)  DIarle  (newspaper) 
fon^ti  agreement  over  Chaeo  dispute.  My 

AT  The  Wheel.  See  Spearing,  3  O 
ATCHISON,  Thea  0 

Elected  moderator  of  Prsab  <2en  Aaaembly. 
My  24.  24:2 

ATCHISON,  Topeka  4  Santa  Pa  Ry 
■mployaa 

Retrenchment  program  planned  because  of 
4acraaaed  busineaa.  My  il,  21:2 
expansion 

Asks  ICC  permission  to  huUd  Stockton 
(Cal)  branch,  Ap  14.  42:2 
Financial  RapOrta 
For  Mar.  Ap  If.  40:1 

W  B  Storey  says  decline  In  profite  was  due 
in  part  to  large  outlays.  Ap  20.  22:2 


The  column  from  The  Times  Index  repro¬ 
duced  above,  indicates  its  wide  usefulness — 
the  brief  digest  of  the  news  item,  date  of  pub¬ 
lication,  page  and  column,  chronological  ar 
rangement  and  cross  referencing. 


NEWSPAPERS  j 
HAVE ALREADY  | 
ORDERED-  ! 


fork  (Ftmra 

ANNUAL  CUMULATIVE 


TO  BE  ISSUED  FOR  THE  FIRST  TIME  EARLY  IN  1931 
Send  the  Jorm  below  jor  Jull  injormation. 


No  newspaper  library  or  shelf  of  reference  books 
is  complete  without  this  indispensable  guide  to  the 
news.  The  editorial  and  news  staffs  find  it  a  time- 
saving,  money- saving  aid  of  the  greatest  practical 
value.  The  Times  Index  is  in  large  measure  an  in¬ 
dex  to  all  newspapers.  Hundreds  of  reference 
libraries  use  The  Index  in  connection  with  the 
bound  files  of  The  Times — hundreds  of  others  sub¬ 
scribe  for  the  Index  alone. 


QIlfF  Nnu  fork  Qlimra  Hubrx 

Annual  Cumulative  Volume  $25.00p  plus  $1.00  for  postage. 


Printed  on  imperishable 
rag  paper,  attractively 
bound  in  mar<x>n  art 
buckram  with  gold  let¬ 
tering.  Approximately 
3,000  pages.  Full  service. 
Monthly,  Quarterly  and 
Annual,  $32.50  —  plus 
$1.00  for  postage. 


r"' 

I 


I 


Send  information  on  the  use  of  The  New  York 
Times  Index  in  newspaper  offices: 

NAME _ 

ADDRESS _ 

CITY _ STATE _ 


\ 


129  newspapers  in  the 
United  States  and  many 
abroad  are  regular  sub¬ 
scribers  for  the  monthly 
and  quarterly  New  York 
Times  Index.  The  Index 
was  begun  in  1913. 
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SANDWICH-MAN  METHOD  FAILED  TO  WIN 
JOB  FOR  REPORTER  IN  NEW  YORK 

Out-of-Work  Sailor  Hired  by  News  Man  to  Parade  Before 
,  Pulitzer  Building  With  Sign  “Hire  Joe  Liebling” — 

^  ^  City  Editor  Never  Saw  It 

%  #  '  “  By  A.  J.  LIEBUNG 

Formerly  Providence  (R*L)  Journal  Staff 

IT  didn’t  work.  This  is  a  break  for  my  from  the  horoscope  of  my  possible  grand- 
grandchildren — still  in  the  extremely  children, 
nebulous  future — for  if  it  had  clicked  Making  up  my  accounts  I  find  on  the 
they  would  have  been  foredoomed  to  hear  debit  side  of  the  venture : 

once  a  week  “how  grandpa  got'  a  job  in  Sign  . $12.00 

New  York  in  1930,  when  all  the  other  Hire  of  sandwich  man,  three 


MONTEE  RETURNS  TO  N.  Y, 


New  York  in  1930,  when  all  the  other 
newspaper  men  were  living  on  free  soup 
and  wood  pulp  magazines.” 

Six  weeks  ago  I  started  being  unem¬ 
ployed.  I  knew  that  if  I  stood  pat  and 
waited  for  my  turn  to  come  in  one  of 
the  New  York  offices  where  my  name 


days  .  6.00 

Three  dinners  for  sandwich  man  1.50 

$19.50 

On  the  credit  side: 

Sold  story  about  sandwich  man  to 


was  on  file,  I  would  have  plenty  of  time  Sunday  World,  $15.50 


for  the  study  of  Basque  poetry  and  how 
to  play  the  harpsichord.  So  1  decided 
to  advertise. 


want  to  reach  a  limited  field  . 


Gave  Muriel  Kirkland  big  laugh. 
Gave  Stanley  Walker  big  laugh. 
Gave  James  W.  Barrett  laugh,  not  so 


there  is  no  cheaper  medium  than  the  ,  ,  j  i  c-  b 

sandwich  man.  He  gives  you  four  full  ^ven  on  the  deal,  Editw  &  Pub- 

pages  of  display  space  on  each  side  of  Jt^sher  must  come  hr^gh  with  the  d.f- 
him,  and  you  can  tell  him  to  go  stand  jerence  between  $15  M  and  three  big 
right  in  front  of  your  potential  market,  "O  laughing 

The  field  I  aimed  at  was  extremely  lim-  i  of.n 

ited  in  numbers,  if  not  in  intelligence,  P-  S-  I  am  still  unemployed. 

consisting  entirely  opir  James  W  Bar-  CHANGES  ON  A.P.  STAFF 
rett,  city  editor  of  the  New  York  World. 

For  some  reason  I  figured  that  paper  _  „  _  ,  ...  .  . 

needed  me  most,  although  I  would  be  a  Transferred  to  Lor  Angeles 

valuable  accession  to  any  daily.  Chaplin  Sails  for  London 

I  therefore  had  a  sandwich  sign  painted  Brian  Bell  of  the  New  York  sports 


This  makes  it  evident  that  if  I  am  to 


CHANGES  ON  A.P.  STAFF 


would  use  on  his  daily  voyages  to  and 


valuable  accession  to  any  daily.  Chaplin  Sails  for  London 

I  therefore  had  a  sandwich  sign  painted  Brian  Bell  of  the  New  York  sports 
bearing  the  simple  but  adequate  legend  staff  of  Associated  Press  was  to  be  trans- 
“Hire  Joe  Liebling.”  The  painter  un-  ferred  to  Los  Angeles  as  bureau  man- 
fortunately  was  used  to  theatrical  work,  ager,  Nov.  1,  and  Dale  Harreson  of  the 
And  so,  although  I  would  have  preferred  Chicago  office  joined  the  New  York  staff, 
a  quiet  black  and  white  dignity,  even  on  He  is  at  present  sitting  in  as  news  super¬ 
sandwich  boards,  he  blazoned  the  three  visor  until  M.  A.  White,  general  news 
words  in  yellow,  blue  and  red  for  the  editor,  returns  from  a  four-month  trip 
same  price— $12.  When  I  first  saw  the  around  the  A.  P.  Circuit.  _C_.  _E.  Honce, 
thing  I  thought  of  a  circus  advertise-  news  editor  of  the  eastern  division,  is  act- 
ment.  ing  general  news  editor. 

When  I  had  the  sign  I  went  down  to  William  Chaplin,  transferred  from 
Battery  Park  and  hired  a  carrier.  He  New  York  to  London,  sailed  for  his  new 
was  an  old  Norwegian  who  had  spent  45  post,  Oct.  29  atioard  the  America.  Ade- 
years  at  sea,  but  that  is  another  story.  Hide  Kerr  and  Sovington  Crampton,  re- 
i  introduced  him  to  the  sign,  took  him  cently  apj^inted  to  the  Pans  bureau, 
up  to  the  Pulitzer  building  and  posted  "’’h  Nov.  5. 
him  in  the  path  I  supposed  my  quarry  preSS~GROUP  TO  MEET 


H.  C.  Montee,  director  of  foreign 
service  for  International  News  Serv¬ 
ice,  photographed  on  his  arrival 
in  New  York  recently  aboard  the 
Aquitania  after  a  month’s  trip  to 
Europe.  He  visited  I.N.S.  bureaus  in 
London,  Berlin  and  Paris. 

STARTS  EMPLOYMENT  BUREAU 

.An  effort  to  get  jobs  for  unemployed 
residents  of  Leroy,  N.  Y.,  was  started 
last  week  by  the  Leroy  Gazette-News 
with  establishment  of  an  employment  bu¬ 
reau.  The  paper  is  keeping  a  record  of 
names  and  addresses  of  persons  looking 
for  work  and  has  informed  readers  that 
they  could  get  in  touch  with  these  people 
by  telephoning  the  office.  Managers  of 
local  industries  have  commended  the 
plan,  according  to  Robert  L’ldlum,  man¬ 
aging  editor. _ 


TELEPHONE  RATES  CUT 

Changes  Ordered  by  N.  Y.  Commis¬ 
sion  Will  Cut  Dailies'  Expenses 

Changes  in  the  New  York  Telephone 
Company’s  rate  schedule  ordered  by  the 
State  Public  Service  Commission  will 
effect  a  considerable  saving  in  toll 
charges  for  newspapers,  it  is  indicated 
in  data  on  file  with  the  commission  at 
Albany.  The  changes  become  effective 
on  and  after  Nov.  1. 

Newspapers  will  benefit  from  the  rule 
which  makes  the  evening  reduced  rates 
effective  at  7  p.  m.  instead  of  8 :30  p.  m.. 
and  from  the  order  which  eliminates  the 
“person-to-person”  toll  on  a  collect 
“station-to-station”  call.  Newspaper  men 
in  the  field  may  now  call  their  office  by 
number  and  reverse  the  charge  without 
the  newspaper  being  taxed  on  a  “person- 
to-person”  basis,  as  formerly. 

In  the  Public  Service  Commission’s 
investigation  which  led  to  the  order  for 
revision  of  rate  schedules,  it  was  re¬ 
vealed  that  a  call  from  Albany  to  New 
York  cost  90  cents,  while  the  charge  for 
the  same  sort  of  call  to  Newark  from 
Albany  was  75  cents.  As  a  result,  the 
Commission  directed  the  New  York 
Telephone  Company  to  make  its  rates 
conform  with  those  of  the  American 
Telephone  &  Telegraph  Company. 

AIR  HANDBILLS  BANNED 

Dropping  of  advertising  matter  from 
airplanes  was  banned  in  an  ordinance 
passed  by  the  city  council  in  h'ostoria, 
O.,  last  week.  The  ordinance  also  re¬ 
quires  planes  to  maintain  a  1,000- foot 
altitude  when  flying  over  the  city  and 
prohibits  stunt  flying.  Fines  of  $20  to 
$200  are  provided  for  violations. 

ADVERTISING  MANAGERS  MEET 

The  advertising  managers  group  of  the 
Oklahoma  Press  Asociation  discussed  the 
local-national  advertising  rate  differen¬ 
tial  among  other  subjects  at  a  meeting  in 
Oklahoma  City  Oct.  20.  J.  Hugh  Biles. 
Ada  Evening  Nnvs,  ts  president  of  the 
group. 


from  the  city  rcxim.  I  told  my  sandwicti  The  South  Florida  Press  Association 
man  to  patrol  Park  Row  in  front  of  the  will  hold  its  annual  meeting  at  Leesburg 
Pulitzer  building  and  occasionally  stroll  Nov.  7  and  8,  it  was  announced  this  week 
down  Frankfort  street.  by  J.  J.  Schumann,  V ero  Beach  Press 

Then,  through  friends,  I  arranged  for  l^csident.  Among  the  speakers 

several  Broadway  columnists  to  run  men-  wdl  be  Cranston  W^llwms,  s^retary, 
tions  of  the  strange  sign,  so  that  if  by  ^uthern  News^per  Publishers  Apocia- 
some  incredible  chance  Mr.  Barrett'  Opie  Read,  former  Arkansas 

should  fail  to  see  it,  he  would  read  of  it.  newspaper  man. _ 

My  arrangements  made,  I  withdrew  for  v  FnixnB  THRFATFNFD 

a  three-day  chuckle  while  waiting  for  WEEKLY  EDITOR  THREATENED 

the  idea  to  sink  in.  Strathearn  Boyd  Thompson,  editor  of 

At  the  end  of  that  time  I  called  on  my  Hush,  Toronto  weekly,  applied  recently 
potential  market.  He  received  me  cordi-  to  tbe  Ontario  police  for  protection,  fol- 
ally,  but  without  any  of  the  excitement  I  lowing  threats  made  on  his  life  bec^se, 
expected.  During  our  conversation  I  be  said,  of  articles  he  had  written  about 
learned:  tbe  “dope  ring  and  on  other  subjects. 

1.  That  he  uses  a  small  rear  entrance  Mr.  T  hompson  said  he  was  told  he  would 

on  Williams  street,  and  hadn’t  seen  my  taken  for  a  ride. 

sandwich  man. 

2.  That  he  doesn’t  read  several  of  the  MISS  DEAR  MARRIED 

most  obliging  columnists  in  New  York,  Miss  Helen  Dear,  daughter  of  Judge 
and  hadn’t  read  of  the  sandwich  man.  Joseph  .A.  Dear,  editor,  Jersey  City 

3.  That  he  wouldn’t  have  had  anything  (N.J.)  Jersey  Journal,  and  Mrs.  Dear, 

to  offer  me  even  if  he  had  seen  the  was  marrit'd  Oct.  28  to  Irving  M.  Plant 

sandwich  man.  at  the  West  Side  Presbyterian  Church, 

And  so  the  horrid  doom  was  removed  Ridgewood.  N.  J. 

THE  CHARLOTTE  OBSERVER 

Leads  in  CITY  and  SUBURBAN  and  has  about  DOUBLE  the 
TOTAL  circulation  of  the  second  Charlotte  neu^paper.  It  also 
LEADS  ALL  newspapers  in  the  two  states  of  North  and  South 
Carolina  in  circulation  and  volume  of  advertising  carried. 

MORE  THAN  48,000  DAILY— MORE  THAN  50,000 
SUNDAY 

(The  Observer  is  a  member  of  the  Audit  Bureau  of  Circula¬ 
tions —  The  last  audit  is  now  available  for  inspection.) 


outstanding  FOOD  ADVERTISING 
MEDIUM ...  in  the  SEATTLE  field 


This 

9-Year 

Record 

Tells 

the 

Story  .  .  . 


FOOD  LINAGE- SEATTLE  NEWSPAPERS 

192  2  1923  1929  1925  1926  1927  1928  <929 


,  To  bring  you  nearly  up  to  date: 
NET  PAID  FOOD  LINAGE  Seattle 
I  newspapers,  1st  8  months  of  1930... 
THE  SEATTLE  TIMES,  877,778  lines 
I .  .  .  2nd  newspaper,  466,583  lines  .  .  . 
3rd  newspaper,  304,558  lines. 

I 

O’MARA  &  ORMSBEE,  Inc., 
National  Representative 

New  York  Detroit  Chicago 
I  San  Francisco  Los  Angeles 


THE 

SEATTLE 

TIMES 
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House 


Boston 


it  this  Papet 

For  the  V 


Every  day  for  the  past  thirty-six 
years  the  Boston  Globe  has  published 
a  department  devoted  to  women  and  women’s  problems. 

Housewives  in  the  Boston  Trading  Area  use  this  page 
as  their  forum  .  .  .  avidly  read  its  household  advice  .  .  . 
interior  decoration  counsel  .  .  .  beauty  hints  .  .  .  recipes. 
It  is  edited,  practically,  by  those  who  read  it,  thousands 
of  editorial  contributions  being  received  yearly  from 
housewives. 

Other  features  published  dally  and  Sunday  have  an 
equal  appeal  to  other  members  of  the  family.  In  many 
ways  the  Globe  is  definitely  edited  for  home  reading. 

And  circulation  figures  prove  that  the  Globe  is  the 
*‘home  paper”  of  the  Boston  Trading  Area. 

Not  daily  circulation  figures.  They  tell  little.  Too 
many  thousands  of  evening  papers  bought  downtown  and 
carried  out  to  suburban  homes.  With  two  Boston  papers 
selling  space  only  on  a  morning  and  evening  combination 
basis,  no  detailed  town-by-town  circulation  comparison 
of  Boston  daily  papers  is  reliable. 

Sunday  tells  the  story.  On  Sunday  all  papers  are 


bought  in  the  reader’s  neighborhood,  and  every  paper  is 
a  ‘‘home  paper.”  A  comparison  is  fair  .  .  .  accurate. 

The  three  Boston  papers  carrying  the  largest  volume 
of  advertising  each  publish  a  Sunday  edition. 

One  loses  18%  of  its  daily  circulation  in  the  30-mile 
trading  area.  Another  loses  58%. 

The  third,  the  Globe,  has  practically  the  same  circula¬ 
tion  seven  days  a  week  in  this  same  market. 

Boston  department  stores — keen  judges  of  home 
leadership — use  more  space  in  the  Globe,  dally  and 
Sunday,  than  in  any  other  paper. 

The  whole  Boston  newspaper  situation  is  analyzed  in 
a  booklet, ‘‘Reaching  Buying  Power  in  the  Boston  Market.” 
Write  for  a  free  copy. 
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NEWSPAPER  SECTIONS  ARE  BACKBONE 
OF  COAST  STOREYS  BIG  SALE 

$40,000  Being  Spent  by  Walker’*  Inc.,  Los  Angeles,  to  Adver¬ 
tise  Single  Event — Twelve-Page,  Two  Color  Section 
Used  in  One  Daily — Other  Media  Used 


WHAT  is  believed  to  be  one  of  the 
most  extensive  one-sale  advertising 
campaigns  ever  conducted  by  a  depart¬ 
ment  store,  particularly  from  the  stand¬ 
point  of  newspaper  space  purchased,  was 
inaugurated  in  Los  Angeles  recently  by 
Walker’s,  Inc.  h'orty  thousand  dollars 
is  being  spent  this  month  to  advertise 
the  sale,  marking  the  store’s  25th  anni¬ 
versary,  John  L.  Hunter,  advertising 
manager,  told  an  Editor  &  Publisher 
representative  this  week.  Although 
newspapers  are  the  backbone  of  the 
drive,  he  said,  other  media  including 
radio,  billboards,  and  pamphlets,  are  be¬ 
ing  used. 

The  campaign  started  with  seven  85- 
inch  institutional  advertisements  in  the 
Los  Angeles  Herald,  and  radio  publicity. 
Six  full  page  advertisements  in  news¬ 
papers  followed  the  opening  announce¬ 
ment,  and  450,000  ten-page  circulars 
were  distributed  in  Los  Angeles  and  vi¬ 
cinity. 

The  Sunday  following,  Oct.  5,  a  12- 
page  section  in  two  colors  was  used  in 
the  Los  Angeles  Examiner,  four  pages 
in  the  Times,  and  two  pages  in  other 
papers.  The  oiiening  barrage  took  28 
full  newspaper  pages. 

The  first  seven-day  schedule  included 
ten  and  a  half  pages ;  last  week,  twelve 
pages  made  up  the  schedule,  while  the 
week  following,  bringing  an  end  to  this 
remarkable  campaign,  ten  pages  on  Sun¬ 
day  and  about  live  during  the  week  was 
the  plan. 

During  the  sale,  125  billboards  have 
been  part  of  the  publicity,  as  well  as 
many  small  media.  The  Los  Angeles 
NeK'J  got  a  liberal  share.  Mr.  Hunter 
said  the  campaign  has  put  W'alker’s  store 
more  firmly  upon  the  merchandise  map 
of  the  city  than  ever  before. 

When  the  doors  were  opened  on  Mon¬ 
day  morning  for  the  beginning  of  the 
sale,  the  12-story  building  was  crowded 
to  capacity  with  customers.  R.  M.  Wal¬ 
ker  is  president  and  T.  C  Palmer  is  vice- 
president  of  the  firm,  which  has  become 
one  of  the  greatest  users  of  newspaper 
space  in  America. 

For  months  past  “behind  the  scenes”  an 
army  of  employes  prepared  for  the  an¬ 
niversary  merchandising  event,  accord¬ 
ing  to  Mr.  Walker.  As  final  plans  were 
made,  the  entire  interior  of  the  building 
was  decorated  completely  in  silver.  I>ur- 
ing  the  sale  employes  were  distinguished 
by  silver  flowers. 

First  among  the  preparatory  steps  was 
the  dispatch  of  15  buyers  to  Eastern  and 
European  markets  several  months  ago. 
Their  purchases  of  modem,  seasonal  mer¬ 
chandise  arrived  over  a  period  of  two 
weeks  before  the  opening  of  the  sale. 

“Lower  prices  for  good  merchandise 
than  a  decade  has  known — bought  when 
markets  presented  the  greatest  purchas¬ 
ing  opportunities  broadside,  the  entire 


303,116 

was  the  average  net  paid 
daily  circulation  of  The 
Baltimore  Sun  (morning 
and  evening  issues)  for 
the  month  of 

I  SEPTEMBER,  1930 

I  The  average  net  paid  circu- 

I  lation  of  THE  SUNDAY 
SUN  per  Sunday  for  the 
month  of  September,  1930, 
was  192,886. 

Eptrything  in  Bmitimora 
Rapoloaa  Around 

THE  SUN 

Mominc  Eveninc  Sunday 


message  of  which  was  built  on  the  na¬ 
tion-wide  “Buy  now  and  save”  idea. 

The  introduction  to  the  Examiner  sec¬ 
tion  read  in  part  as  follows: 

“Here  are  12  pages  of  merchandise 
news  that  tell  only  a  part  of  the  story 
of  a  year  of  mighty  preparations,  of  de¬ 
tailed  thinking  about  your  interests,  of 
an  event  planned  in  appreciation  of  you 
.  .  .  of  a  story  of  a  new  day  in  value 
standards.” 

The  first  page  of  the  section  was 
printed  in  black  and  red,  on  white  paper. 
Inside  followed  11  full  pages  of  the 
store’s  own  advertising.  The  Examiner 
told  the  news  of  the  event  with  a  column- 
long  story  and  four  illustrations  in  its 
main  news  section. 

One  of  the  features  of  the  celebration 
was  the  cutting  of  a  huge  birthday  cake, 
which  was  cooked  in  the  city’s  largest 
oven.  Each  shopper  entering  the  store 
on  Thursday  was  given  a  piece  of  it. 

The  anniversary  also  served  as  inspir¬ 
ation  for  a  dinner  of  executives  and 
veteran  employees  at  the  Biltmore  Hotel. 
More  than  50  leading  merchants  of  Los 
Angeles  were  honor  guests  of  Mr. 
Walker  on  this  occasion. 

“For  the  past  25  years  each  sale  given 
by  the  store  has  marked  a  new  milestone 
in  merchandising  growth  and  we  expect 
the  twenty-fifth  anniversary  to  surpass 
all  records,”  Mr.  Walker  said. 

A  great  part  of  the  Walker  store  suc¬ 
cess  has  b^n  attributed  time  and  again 
by  Mr.  Walker  and  his  executives  to 
newspaper  advertising.  Three  and  four 
full  pages  in  a  single  issue  of  a  news¬ 
paper  are  run  frequently.  On  the  occa¬ 
sion  of  another  big  merchandising  event 
about  a  year  ago  the  store  ran  16  pages 
of  advertising  in  one  edition. 

This  year  the  store’s  executives  held 
no  fear  of  the  business  depression,  and 
mapped  one  of  the  most  aggressive  cam¬ 
paigns  in  the  history  of  Walker’s. 


TO  SPONSOR  COOKING  SCHOOL 

The  Blythcville  (Ark.1  Courier-Nexvs 
will  sponsor  a  cooking  school  Nov.  18  to 
21  directed  by  Mrs.  Mary  Dougan. 

THE  HIGHEST 
NET  AVERAGE 
PRESSROOM 
PRODUCTION 

is  that  recorded  by 

DUPLEX 

SUPER-DUTY 
UNIT  PRESSES 

Our  customers 

write  our  ads 

SAVANNAH  (Ga.)  PRESS 
says  — 

“The  performance  of  our  DU¬ 
PLEX  SUPER  DUTY  INTER¬ 
CHANGEABLE  UNIT  PRESS 

has  been  excellent  and  satis¬ 
factory  ever  since  it  was  in¬ 
stalled.  It  is  a  beautiful  and 
smooth-running  piece  of  ma¬ 
chinery.” 


WON  REPORTING  PRIZE 


This  is  Miss  Ruth  Elgutter,  feature 
and  editorial  writer,  Toledo  Times. 
who  won  a  prize  of  $100  for  the  best 
group  of  stories  on  World  Peace, 
awarded  at  the  Ohio  Newspaper 
Women’s  convention,  held  in  Cleve¬ 
land  recently.  The  prize  was  gift 
of  the  Cincinnati  Peace  League. 


GROPPER  DRAWS  NOVEL 

William  Cropper,  former  illustrator 
on  the  Nnc  York  World,  has  completed 
a  novel  in  pictures,  which  will  be  pub¬ 
lished  soon  by  Coward-McCann,  New 
York.  The  story  deals  with  the  every¬ 
day  life  of  show  people,  and  will  contain 
no  text. 


DESK  MAN  KILLS  BANDIT 


Fred  Houck  of  Chicago  Herald  tad 

Examiner  Took  Another  Prisoner 

Fred  Houck,  copy  reader,  Chicago 
Herald  and  Examiner,  fatally  woundd 
one  bandit  and  took  his  companion 
prisoner  Oct.  24  when  the  pair  attempted 
to  rob  him  on  a  highway  eight  miles 
out  of  Joliet 

Houck  was  driving  to  St.  Louis  with 
William  Fillmore,  Omaha  newspaper 
man.  Beyond  Joliet  an  automobile  car¬ 
rying  two  men  drew  alongside.  Posing 
as  policemen,  they  forced  Houck  to  stop 
his  car.  As  he  did  so,  he  slipped  a  re¬ 
volver,  which  he  carried  for  just  such 
an  emergency,  into  his  lap.  When  the 
one  bandit  announced  his  intention  to  rob 
him  Houck  fired.  The  other  bandit  sur¬ 
rendered.  The  wounded  man.  Benjamin 
Knistoff,  died  Sunday  in  a  Joliet  hos¬ 
pital.  His  companion,  Frank  Vacchiano 
was  held  by  police. 


CHANGES  ON  NEW  YORK  POST 

Byron  Darnton,  Nezv  York  Evening 
Post,  reporter,  resigned  this  week  to  join 
Frederick  Holman  Harvey,  publicity  rep¬ 
resentatives.  Lindsey  Parrott,  also  of 
the  reportorial  staff,  left  to  join  the  New 
York  World.  Oviatt  McConnell  of  the 
Buffalo  Times  has  succeeded  Darnton. 
No  appointment  has  yet  been  made  to  fill 
Parrott’s  place. 


MINER  COAST  PRESIDENT 

A  telgraphic  error  caused  Editor  & 
Publisher  to  state  in  a  recent  story  that 
F.  B.  Milne  was  elected  president  of  the 
Pacific  Coast  Advertising  Agencies  As¬ 
sociation.  The  new  president  is  Dan  B. 
Miner,  president  of  the  Dan  B.  Miner 
Agency,  Los  Angeles. 


CLARK  APPOINTED 

Ben  A.  Pincus  of  Thomas  F.  Clark 
Company,  Inc.,  this  week  announced  that 
the  firm  has  become  national  representa¬ 
tive  of  the  Prescott  (.\riz.)  Journal- 
Miner. 


EVA 

TINGEY’S 

PARIS 

PATTERNS 


In,  Paris  Tingey  every  week  obtains 
fresh  designs  from  the  greatest  of  the 
routuriers — Worth,  Chanel,  Lucile, 
Redfern,  Molyneux,  Faquin,  Belong, 
Jenny,  Regny,  Heim,  Lenief,  and  the 
dozen  others  who  contribute  to  her 
Paris  fashion  news  service,  which  has 
the  widest  distribution  of  any  news¬ 
paper  service  ever  syndicated,  being 
featured  regularly  in  the  leading 
newspapers  of  Europe,  Asia,  Africa, 
Australia,  North  America,  South 
America  and  the  West  Indies. 


"The  Increased  number  of  orders 
since  mslns  Eva  Tinaey's  Paris  Pat- 
tem  service  is  a  stroiiK  cndorHemeot 
of  thlA  feature.  Hundreds  of  womeu 
in  writing  for  patterns  tell  us  of  tiie 
unique  appeal  which  Tingey’s  pat- 
terns  hold.  They  also  forcefully 
bring  to  our  attention  that  the  de* 
signs  have  an  ezcluslveness  all  their 
own.*’ — A.  H.  KirchbMer,  BUFFALO 
EVENING  NEWS. 


*’The  Enquirer  has  found  the  En 
Tingey  Paris  Patterns  a  very  popu¬ 
lar  feature  of  our  women’s  page.  The 
demand  has  been  well  maintained 
ever  since  the  service  was  started 
and  there  Is  no  sign  of  diminishing 
interest.” — Geo.  S.  McDowell.  CIN¬ 
CINNATI  ENQUIUEK. 

*'Eva  Tingey’s  Patterns  are  more 
popular  than  ever  with  us  this  year. 
The  first  nine  months  show  an  In¬ 
crease  of  approximately  fifty  per  eat 
over  the  same  period  last  year,  we 
are  extremely  well  pleased  with  the 
Tingey  feature  and  hope  It 
available  for  us  indefinitely.**— wai’ 
ter  J.  Heck.  OHIO  STATE  JOUR¬ 
NAL. 

"Eva  Tingey’s  Paris  Pattern  sen- 
ice  in  the  dally  and  Sunday  Tele¬ 
gram  has  brought  a  gratifring  and 
sustained  response  from  readers,  we 
conkder  It  a  high-quality,  exclusive 
feature  with  distinct  appeal  to  the 
substantial  class  of  readers.*’— ^ 
Williams.  WOIU^ESTEU  TELEGRAM 
ANT)  GAZETTE. 

“W’e  never  have  had  anything  Iwt 
oommendatlcn  for  Eva  Tinge>’*8  Ps™ 
Patterns  from  women  who  read  tne 
Birmingham  Age- Herald.  The  ap- 

Seal  of  this  service  is  proved  by  tne 
ulk  of  orders  for  patterns  and  the 
exclusiveness  of  designs  is  unauw* 
ti<xied.  Judging  from  the  virtual  ao- 
sence  of  comirtalnts  attention  to  or¬ 
ders  for  patterns  is  both 
palnsuking.*'— HTisrles  A 
aging  Editor.  THE  BIRMINGHAM 
AGE-HEllALD. 


i  i  /T  V R  women  readers  who  use  your  Paris 
Patterns  say  they  are  smart  yet  not  too 
extreme,  fit  well,  are  easy  to  make  and  do  not 
waste  material.  W  hat  more  could  one  ask? 
They  are  consistently  populttr  and  our  pat¬ 
tern  mail  is  very  heavy. — Mary  Humphrey, 
Editor,  W^omeWs  Department,  DETROIT 
FREE  PRESS. 

LEDGER  SYNDICATE 

Independence  Square  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
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Buffalo 

IS  easy  to  sell 


Buffalo,  the  focal  point  of  Western  New  York,  is  a 
city  of  homes  and  home-owners.  Buffalo  is  situated 
in  the  Niagara  area  which  has  the  largest  diversifica¬ 
tion  of  industry  in  the  United  States  and  whose  people 
have  the  greatest  average  earning  power  of  any  large 
community  in  the  country. 

There  are  several  ways  of  selling  this  rich  market. 
You  can  use  two  or  three  newspapers  and  add  greatly 
to  the  cost  of  your  advertising  without  adding  to  your 
coverage — or  you  can  use  the  Buffalo  Evening  News 
and  reach  so  many  families  in  the  Buffalo  area  as  to 
make  the  use  of  another  newspaper  unnecessary. 
The  News,  the  medium  advertisers  prefer,  is  read  hy 
more  than  9  out  of  10  Buffalo  families. 


183,086 
AVERAGE 
NET  PAID 


CHAUTAUQUA 

COlNTV 


western  new  v6rk 
, !  the  ; 

ibUFFALOj 
j  MARKET! 

•  (c:attx%raucus) 


!§teady  Cirowth  •  •  • 

Achieving  a  natural  growth,  in  six  months,  from  March  to  September, 
1930,  the  Buffalo  Evening  News  increased  its  total  net  paid  daily 
circulation  by  3,193,  while  the  other  evening  newspaper  had  a  decrease 
of  4,916*.  The  News  daily  average  for  the  six  months  was  183,086  .  .  . 
74,918  more  than  the  other  evening  newspaper.  Circulation  figures 
are  interesting  to  advertisers  .  .  .  what  is  of  greater  importance  is  the 
influence  of  a  newspaper — the  responsiveness  of  its  readers.  The 
News  has  both  large  circulation  and  a  high  degree  of  reader  influence. 
For  fifty  years  the  News  has  kept  pace  with  Buffalo  and  Western  New 
York,  reporting  news  completely  and  accurately,  winning  and  holding 
the  confidence  of  the  people  in  this  prosperous  area.  The  News  is  the 
Home  newspaper — read  by  more  than  9  out  of  10  Buffalo  families, 
and  offering  advertisers  an  unparalleled  opportunity  for  effective 
presentation  of  their  selling  message  at  one  advertising  cost. 


*  Tliene  HKiire**  are  taJcen  from  the  government  Htatementfl  published  by  both 
newspapers. 


Buffalo  evening  news 

EDWARD  H.  BUTLER,  Editor  and  Publisher 
Western  New  York's  Greatest  Newspaper 


KELLY-SMITH  COMPANY,  National  Representatives 

NEW  YORK  CHICAGO  BOSTON  DETROIT  PHILADELPHIA  ATLANTA 


SPEAKER  SAYS  SAME  IDEALS  MOTIVATE 
BUSINESS  AND  EDITORIAL  STAFFS 


HOPE,  ARK.,  STORES  ACTIVE 


DAILY’S  PLANT  REMODELED 


Bought  Double  Trucks  When  Nsw 
Firm  Entered  Field 

The  opening  of  a  new  department 
store  in  Hope,  Ark.,  population  6,000 
was  the  occasion  for  a  16-page  edition 
of  the  Hope  Daily  Star  Oct.  9.  Hopj 
merchants  spent  nearly  $700  in  the  lo^ 
newspaper  that  day. 

The  edition  celebrated  no  special  event, 
and  was  entirely  unsolicited  by  the  pub¬ 
lishers.  There  were  no  “greeting”  ad¬ 
vertisements  of  any  importance  for  the 
new  store,  which  used  a  double-truck. 
Three  other  stores  countered  with  dou¬ 
ble-trucks  and,  all  told,  there  were  nine 
full  pages  of  advertising. 

The  Star  reports  that  at  the  close  of 
August  it  was  12^5  per  cent  ahead  of 
gross  business  for  the  same  period  in 
1929.  October  will  be  the  best  month  of 
its  history,  the  publishers  say. 

The  Star  is  a  consolidation  of  the 
Evening  Star  and  morning  Hope  Daily 
Press,  which  were  bought  and  consoli¬ 
dated  as  an  evening  daily  Jan.  18,  1929, 
by  C.  E.  Palmer,  of  Texarkana,  and 
Alex.  H.  Washburn,  of  Wilkes-Barre, 
Pa,,  and  El  Dorado,  Ark. 


'T’HE  relationship  between  the  editorial  appraise.  But  we  can  assure  ourselves 
and  advertising  departments  of  news-  of  the  authenticity  and  sincerity  of  ad- 
papers  should  be  the  same  as  that  be-  vertising  or  else  refuse  to  print  it. 
tween  brothers,  Col.  Fitzhugh  Lee  Min-  faker  is  never  so  pleased  with  him- 

nigerode,  of  the  New  York  Times  busi-  self  as  when  he  is  in  the  company  of 
ness  staff,  told  members  of  the  First  Dis-  honest  men.  That  is  why  it  is  so  essen- 
trict.  Advertising  Federation  of  America,  tial  that  every  advertisement  offered 
at  their  meeting  in  New  Haven,  Conn.,  must  be  carefully  studied.  Our  profes- 
last  week.  In  speaking  on  this  subject  sion,  niy  paper,  your  paper,  stake  their 
Col.  Minnigerode  emphasized  the  fact  reputation  upon  the  quality  not  only  of 
that  he  had  seen  the  workings  of  both  the  news  but  also  of  the  advertisements, 
departments.  Most  of  his  service  with  And  if  we  are  to  maintain  that  reputation 
with  the  Times,  he  said,  had  been  in  the  we  must  keep  out  the  fakes  and  the 
editorial  department,  but  for  the  past  quacks. 

year  he  has  been  on  the  business  staff.  “Let  me  repeat  for  you  a  creed,  a  fine 
“Advertising  and  editorial  are  not  un-  creed,  and  I  am  sure  you  will  have  dif- 
related,”  he  said,  “but  are  really  broth-  ficultv  in  determining  whether  it  is  a 
ers,  under  the  same  roof,  animated  by  creed  of  clean  journalism  or  of  clean  ad- 
the  same  high  ideals,  members  of  the  vertising — unless  you  are  familiar  with 
same  team;  and  the  fact  that  one  plays  its  origin, 
in  the  line  and  the  other  in  the  back-  “To  maintain  prestige, 

field,  does  not  alter  one  iota  the  close  “To  clear  up  misunderstandings, 

relationship.  We  observe  all  the  rules  “Xo  correct  abuses, 

of  fair  play  and  clean  competition.  «To  collect  and  distribute  essential 

“A  ‘scoop’  in  the  news  department  is  facts, 
hailed  as  something  to  rejoice  over.  Yet  ‘‘Xo  fight  waste  and  inefficiency, 

a  piece  of  fine,  clean  copy  from  a  nevv  ..jn  j^ese  five  brief  tenets  of  faith  are 

advertiser  is  just  as  much  of  a  scoop  summed  up  many  of  the  purposes  of 
and  I  am  sure  the  agency  which  gets  it  journalism  and  many  of  the  purposes  of 
and  the  paper  that  prints  it.  have,  also,  a  advertising.  Xhese  commandments  are 
legitimate  cause  for  rejoicing.  applicable  to  both  with  equal  force — ^but 

_  ‘A  worthwhile  newspaper  or  maga-  the  creed  appeared  in  a  pamphlet  gotten 
zine,  a  trustworthy  medium  for  the  dis-  out  by  the  Advertising  Federation  of 
semination  of  news  or  views  or  adver-  America. 

tisements  is  saddled  with  a  tremendous  All  advertising  ought  to  stand  solidly 
responsibihty,  for  the  reason  that  its  upon  its  intrinsic  worth.  The  advertiser 
influence  for  a  good  or  evil  is  so  great,  ^ho  is  willing  to  give  a  certain  amotint 
It  IS  mwe  necessary  for  a  newspaper  to  of  copy  in  exchange  for  some  publicity 
speak  the  truth,  aphor  evil  practices,  Js  really  asking  you  to  give  him  a  cut 
never  wink  at  deceit — in  either  reading  rate.  If  the  particular  publicity  he  de- 
matter  or  advertising  copy — than  for  sires  is  good  news,  he  will  get  it  regard- 
any  other  business.  less  of  whether  or  not  we  get  his  ad- 

“I  think  advertising  men  satisfy  them-  vertising  copy.  In  this  respect  only 
selves  of  the  true  worth  of  a  product  should  the  news  and  the  advertisements 
they  advocate  as  scrupulously,  as  their  be  absolutelv  divorced.” 
brothers  on  the  news  end  satisfy  them-  Colonel  Fitzhugh  Lee  Minnigerode 
selves  of  the  trpth  of  a  story.  Neither  entered  the  army  from  Virginia  and  has 
can  afford  to  rnisrepresent.  served  every  grade  from  private  to 

It  is  an  indisputable  fact.  Col.  Min-  colonel.  By  order  of  President  Wilson 
nigerode  stated,  that  the  quality  of  the  he  was  awarded  the  Distinguished 
news  is  reflected  in  the  quality  of  the  Service  Medal  for  the  rescue  of  drowning 
advertising  and  vice  versa.  soldiers  in  the  Philippines.  Colonel 

“I  think  you  will  agree  with  me.”  he  Minnigerode  saw  much  active  service 
said,  "that  all  good  advertising  is  news,  against  “Insurrectos”  in  the  Philippines 
I  am  ^ually  sure  that  75  per  cent  of  all  where  he  was  mentioned  in  orders, 
news  is  related  in  some  way  to  advertis-  During  the  World  War  he  commanded 
ing.  I  have  no  reference  to  publicity,  the  114th  Infantry  Regiment,  part  of  the 
Publicity  is  a  dead  and  almost  discredit^  29th  American  Division,  which  was  the 
thing.  first  American  unit  to  enter  the  lines 

“We,  in  this  country,  have  reached  that  before  Verdun.  During  battles  before 
point  where  publicity  is  a  cheap  trade  \^erdun  he  received  for  extraordinary 
and  advertising  a  fine  profession.  heroism  in  action  the  American  Dis- 

“Good  news  and  good  advertising  must  tinguished  Service  Cross,  French  Legion 
conform  to  certain  identical  require-  of  Honor  and  two  Croix  de  Guerre.  In 
ments.  By  far  the  most  important  of  all,  he  received  five  citations  for  gallantry 
these  is  that  both  must  be  informative,  in  battles  before  Verdun.  He  later  re- 
That,  I  think,  we  may  safely  ptit  down  ceived  a  medal  from  Verdun, 
as  the  prime  requisite.  Both  must  be  Colonel  Minnigerode  retired  from  the 
sincere — if  we  are  to  inspire  trust  in  our  army  after  the  Armistice.  He  devoted 
columns.  Any  exaggeration  or  even  the  i  .  - 


STYLE  SHEET  FOR  WEEKLIES 

A  style  sheet  for  weekly  newspaper! 
has  been  printed  by  three  New  Jersey 
papers,  the  Bloomfield  and  Glen  Ridgi 
Independent  Press,  Freehold  Transcript 
and  the  Flemington  Hunterdon  County 
Democrat.  Editors  of  these  papers  are, 
respectively,  Charles  E.  Moreau,  Alex  L 
Moreau  and  D.  Howard  Moreau. 


Photograph  shows  newly  remodeled 
plant  of  the  Hamilton  (Ont.)  Herald. 
The  building  was  completely  reno¬ 
vated  while  routine  operations  went 
on  as  usual.  The  original  home  of 
the  newspaper  was  located  on  the 
same  site  when  it  was  established  in 
1889. 


Morley  Mats 


arc  ready  for  molding  when  taken  from  the 
case,  without  being  doctored  by  the  stereo- 
typer.  No  oil,  powder,  facing  or  other 
treatment  is  required. 


Morley  Mats 


are  made  in  four  grades — 12c,  15c,  17c, 
and  23c.  One  of  these  is  the  hest  mat 
made  for  your  particular  purpose. 


WHY  NOT 
INVESTIGATE 
THE 

LUDLOW 


As  to  perfect  molding  with  minimum  pressure,  quick  scorch¬ 
ing.  uniformity  of  shrinkage  and  gauge,  and  freedom  from  the 
petty  troubles  which  beset  so  many  stereotypers — these  features 
of  MORLEY  MATS  are  best  proven  by  a  practical  demonstra¬ 
tion.  Therefore,  our  suggestion  that  you  try  them. 


What  the  n  \  Y" 
Magazines  ^  1 

of  tnot^al  wanted,  requlremoits  and 
prioea  paid  are  dialled  in 

The  Writer’s 
TIME-SAVER  DIRECTORY 

Busera  of  fletion.  rerae,  short  storin,  serUU. 
JUTcnile  and  rrery  rsrlety  of  msgaitne  and  trade 
paper  material  listed  and  grouped  by  auhtects— 
also  croaa-Indesed.  Efllcient.  modem,  loose  leaf 
form  makes  it  a  perpetual  directory  and  permits 
rearrangement  to  suit  your  individual  needs.  Tlie 
only  senrice  of  its  kind.  Any  one  of  the  thous¬ 
ands  of  facts  given  may  lead  to  a  profltable  sale 
for  that  manuscript  of  yxmrs  or  the  one  vou  have 
been  planning  to  write.  Send  two  dollars  and 
this  money-getting  directory  is  yours  by  return 
mail. 

THE  WRITER 

Hnrvai-d  Square  Csunbridge,  Mass. 
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NEW  YORK’S  FASTEST  GROWING  EVENING  NEWSPAPER 


The  New  York  Telegram’s 
circulation  increase  of 
17,227,  over  a  year  ago, 
is  the  only  gain  in  the 
New  York  Evening  field 
with  the  exception  of  a 
gain  of  976  registered  by 
The  New  York  Journal. 

Above  i&  based  on  Government  statements  pub¬ 
lished  last  week  by  all  New  York  newspapers  for 
period  ended  September  30,  1930,  as  compared 
with  corresponding  period  ended  September  30, 
1929.  This  statement  applies  only  to  New  York 
and  has  no  reference  to  Brooklyn  or  New  Jersey 
newspapers. 

The  New  York  Telegram 

A  Scripps  •  Howard  Newspaper 


NATIONAL  ADVERTISING 
DEPARTMENT  OF 


SCRIPPS.  HOWARD 
NEWSPAPERS 


2S0  PARK  AVENUE,  N.  Y.  C. 


MEMBER  OF  THE  UNITED 
PRESS---OF  THE  AUDIT 


BUREAU  OF  CIRCULATIONS 


MEDIA  RECORDS,  INC. 


SAM  riANCISCO  •  LOA  AnCELES  DELL 


PHILADELPHIA 


'TV 


HEADS  TRADE  GROUPS 


DAVENPORT,  lA.,  DAILY 
MARKS  75TH  YEAR 


Democrat  and  Leader  of  Lee  Syndi' 
cate  Prints  192-Page  Special 
Edition  Without  an  Hour 
Orertime 


IlodKcs,  New 
York  Sun,  presi¬ 
dent,  Advertis- 
'•Ip  Federation 

ler  is  head,  operating  10  dailies  in  five  of  America;  and  John  Benson,  president, 
middle-western  states,  ranking  fifth  in  American  Association  of  Advertising 
the  newspaper  syndicates  of  the  United  Agencies. 

States.  Ralph  W.  Cram  is  editor  and  Among  the  group  chairmen  are: 

publisher  and  Victor  Martin,  business  Advertising  agencies  groups—Jamcs 

manager,  of  the  paper,  having  been  Cwil,  secretary-treasurer  of  Cecil, 

elevated  to  their  respective  positions  last  arwick  &  Cecil, 
summer,  when  Frank  D.  Throop,  pub-  National  advertisers— II.  L.  Brooks, 
lisher  the  past  15  years,  became  publish-  sales  manager,  Coty,  Inc. 
er  of  the  Lincoln  (Neb.)  Star,  latest  -Newspaper  and  magazine  circulation 

acquisition  to  the  Lee  group.  managers — -J.  K.^  Ilasenack,  circulation 

The  Democrat,  originally  known  as  ''i^'jagcr.  New  Nork  Sun. 
the  Iowa  State  Democrat,  was  a  con-  Newspapers  (New  \ork  City)  group 
tinuation  of  the  Democratic  Banner,  a  S.  hriendly,  business  manager, 

weekly,  which  was  acquired  by  D.  N.  \ork  Sun.  .  t-  c- 

Richardson  in  association  with  Judge  Newspapers  (national)  group— F  St. 

James  T.  Hildreth  aiid  his  son-in-law,  Richards,  eastern  manager.  St  Louts 

George  West,  for  $3()0  cash,  two  notes  (Bobe-Dcmocrat.  _  ,  _  . 

and  liability  for  a  mortgage,  represent-  Research  group— Paul  T.  Cherington, 
ing  a  total  investment  of  $1,500.  J-  Walter  Thompson  Company. 

Following  the  death  of  L  I.  Richard-  advertisers- Herlert  S.  Waters, 

son,  Frank  D.  Throop,  who  had  l)een  sales  and  advertising  director,  James 
publisher  of  the  3/M.rco^iW  (la.)  Jour-  McCrcery  &  Co.,  New  York. 
nal,  acquired  majority  stock  in  the  re- 

organized  Democrat  Publishing  Com-  TWO  GROUP  UNITS  FORMED 
pany  and  l>ecame  publi.sher,  Oct.  15,  Two  new  group  units  of  the  Wisconsin 
J915.  Press  .\ssociation  have  been  organized 

The  Jubilee  edition  was  a  source  of  under  the  direction  of  Bruce  McCoy, 
special  jubilee  among  the  editorial  and  new  field  manager.  Publishers  of  news- 
mechanical  forces  of  the  Democrat  not  papers  in  ShelKiygan,  Washington,  Dorlge, 
OTly  because  of  the  attainment  of  the  Jefferson,  Ozaukee  and  Waukesha  coun- 
/5th  year  of  the  publication  but  of  the  ties  met  at  West  Bend,  Wis.,  and  elected 
records  made  in  producing  the  paper,  Joseph  J.  Huber,  editor.  IVest  Bend 
which  came  from  the  presses  in  four  News,  president ;  I^o  Gehrke,  editor, 
runs.  Robert^  L.  Feeney,  commercial  re-  May7illc  .Vert'j,  vice-jiresident ;  Henry  B 
porter,  was  in  charge  of  the  editorial  Kaempfer,  editor,  li'est  Bend  Pilot,  sec- 
work  on  the  edition.  Starting  seven  .  .. 

weeks  ago  the  copy  was  prepared  and 
handled  in  the  composing  room  of  which 
Charles  H.  Bleuer  is  foreman,  without 
an  extra  machine  operator  or  over-time, 
and  that  record  was  maintained  through¬ 
out  the  other  mechanical  departments. 

Seventy  full  page  advertisements  at¬ 
tested  to  the  advertising  department’s 
contribution  to  the  20,(KK)  inches  sold 
for  the  edition,  the  advertising  linage 
practically  equalled  that  of  six  years 
ago  when  a  new  home  edition  of  240 
pages  was  issued. 

The  Democrat  staff  of  84  employes, 
engaged  in  the  newspaper  plant  proper, 
includes  a  score  of  veterans  among 
wliom  are :  Ralph  W.  Cram,  editor  and 
publisher,  47  years;  Victor  Martin,  busi¬ 
ness  manager,  24  years ;  Vincent  Dor- 
gan,  circulation  manager,  who  began 
as  a  carrier  boy  43  years  ago;  Miss 
Mary  S.  Wright,  society  editor  for  25 
years;  Ella  F.  Cary,  proof-reader,  25 


LE  AD  E  RS 

in  Industry 

BUY  ON  FACTS 


H.  B.  LeQuatte 


That’s  why  they  lead.  They  in¬ 
vestigate  —  they  KNOW. 

They  are  aware  that  every  shuffle, 
every  deal,  with  cards  carrying 
their  name  may  create  gotnl  will, 
resjx’ct  for  the  house,  a  subtle  con- 
sciousne.ss  of  genuineness  and  (|ual- 
ity  ...  or  it  ntay  create  ill-will  and 
suspicion. 

Naturally  they'  turn  to  Playing 
Cards  made  by  The  C.  S.  Playing 
Card  Co.  Backed  by  50  years  of 
exjterience  these  cards  are  truly 
go(xl-will  builders  for  those  whose 
names  they'  carry. 

In  selecting  sjxcial  edition  playing 
cards,  you  can  make  no  mistake  by 
following  the  wise  policy  of  indus¬ 
trial  leaders.  Use  Playing  ('ards 
that  have  the  snap  and  smartness 
of  shuffle,  the  clearness  of  printing, 
the  soil-resisting  surface  that  card 
players  enjoy. 

THK  r.  S.  PLAYING  CARD  CO. 

’  Cincinnati,  Ohio  and  Windsor,  Canada 
Manufacturers  of 

Bicycle  and  Congress  Playing  Cards 


SPONSORED  RADIO  SHOW 

Sponsored  by  tlie  I.iftle  Rock  Arkansas 
Democrat  in  cooperation  with  wholesale 
and  retail  dealers,  a  radio  show  was  held 
there  Oct.  27.  28  and  20. 


SEATTLE 

STAR  .  .  .  IgfeSB 

is  the  ONLY  Seattle  daily  to 
show  an  increase  in  local  retail 
display  lineage  for  the  first  nine 
months  of  1930. 

Media  Records  show  The  Star  a 
gain  of  101,956  lines  in  this 
classification. 


FIRST  9  months  of  1930..  2,738,444 

.  "  1929..  2,620,488 


BENEFIT  GAME  BARRED 

The  faculty  committee  of  the  Big  Ten 
has  refused  the  request  of  Northwestern 
University  that  the  football  game  be¬ 
tween  Northwestern  and  Notre  Dame 
scheduled  for  Dyche  Stadium,  Evanston, 
Nov.  22,  be  played  in  Soldier  field  with 
the  increased  revenue  going  to  charity. 
The  Chicago  Tribune  had  urged  that 
revenue  of  all  tickets  above  .50,000  be 
added  to  the  unemployment  fund. 


Cain  . . .  101,956 

And  this  year  merchants  are 
buying  advertising  _  with  _  more 
than  ordinary  discrimination. 

SCRIPPS-CANFIELD 
League  of  Newspapers 

Nationtl  Representativet 
GMman,  NicoM  4  Rutliman 
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The  Only  Real  Difference 
Between  Newspaper  Audiences 

Tons  of  ink  and  paper  have  gone  into  the  presentation  of 
plausible  attempts  to  prove  that  this  or  that  newspaper  audi¬ 
ence  is  ‘‘different”  and  therefor  a  better  advertising  medium 
than  its  immediate  rivals.  But  no  one  has  ever  proved  that 
there  is  a  single  important  difference  between  metropolitan 
newspaper  audiences  other  than  physical  size,  and  not  all  the 
four  hundred  and  fifty-odd  thousand  words  in  the  language 
can  serve  to  ever  prove  it. 

It  is  an  immutable  law  that  large  numbers  of  similar  units 
have  like  characteristics.  Four  hundred-odd  thousand  readers 
of  one  newspaper  provide  an  average  exactly  like  that  of 
live  hundred  thousand  readers  of  another  newspaper;  the  dif¬ 
fer  renee  between  the  two  groups  is  solely  one  of  mimbers. 

The  buying  power  of  the  average  multiplied  by  the  total 
delennines  the  relative  worth  of  all  newspaper  audiences  to 
advertisers. 

The  Chicago  Evening  American  has  recently  completed  a 
study  which  impressively  demonstrates  the  truth  of  the 
above  and  the  might  of  its  market.  Advertisers  will  find 
time  spent  in  listening  to  the  Boone  Man’s  presentation  of 
this  study  an  investment  in  more  effective  advertising  in  the 
great  (Chicago  market. 

CHICAGO  EVENING 

AMERICAIV 

a  good  newspaper  now  in  its  TENTH  YEAR  of 
cireulation  leadership  in  Chicago’s  evening  field 

• 

^dtional  Representatives:  RODNEY  E .  BOONE  ORGANIZATION 
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BICKEL  VIEWS  BITTER  WAR  LOOMING 
IF  RADIO  USURPS  NEWS  FUNCTIONS 

Sees  Big  Fight  in  Prospect  if  Broadcasters  Start  News  Trans¬ 
mission  on  Their  Own  Authority — Says  Ownership  of  Radio 
Facilities  Should  Be  Diversified 


The  prospect  of  a  bitter  war  between 
newspapers  and  the  radio  is  reluctantly 
forecast  by  Karl  A.  Bickel,  president  of 
the  United  Press  Associations  in  his  new 
book,  “New  Empires:  the  Newspaper 
and  the  Radio,”  just  published. 

So  long  as  the  broadcasting  is  defi¬ 
nitely  under  the  control  of  a  newspaper 
or  press  association,  and  done  under  their 
authority  and  in  their  name,  there  seems 
to  be  no  danger  to  the  newspaper  broad¬ 
casting  current  news  bulletins,  Mr.  Bickel 
says.  Then  he  adds: 

"But  when  the  radio  goes  out  on  its 
own  to  cover  news  and  report  it  on  its 
own  responsibility — entirely  independent 
of  the  press— then  the  radio  dirwtly  in¬ 
vades  the  newspaper  field  and  immedi¬ 
ately  b^omes  competitive  with  the  news¬ 
paper.  And  in  that  situation  lies  a  germ 
that  can  easily  develop  into  a  more  seri¬ 
ous  and  dangerous  situation  to  both  the 
radio  and  the  newspaper  industry  unless 
handled  with  unusual  care,  consideration 
and  foresight 

“Once  let  the  radio  become  directly 
and  seriously  competitive  with  the  news¬ 
paper,  as  a  news  distributor  as  well  as 
an  important  creator  of  advertising 
energy,  the  issue  will  be  joined  and  the 
newspaper  will  fight  bitterly  with  all  its 
power  and  its  varied  resources  to  iwotect 
its  very  life. 

“There  are  today,  unfortunately,  plenty 
of  indications  that  this  struggle  may  be 
inevitable.  The  broadcasting  industry, 
somewhat  conscious  of  its  remarkable  de- 
velo^ent  over  the  past  five  years,  is 
pushing  along  under  forced  draught  ap¬ 
parently  determined  to  risk  the  danger 
of  a  newspaper  break  in  its  efforts  to 
develop  to  the  furthest  extent  both  its 
.advertising  and  news  fields.  Resentment 
among  newspaper  publishers  against 
broadcasting  is  steadily  growing.  News¬ 
paper  antagonism  to  broadcasting  which 
was  smoldering  three  years  ^o  and  then 
pronouncedly  declined  is  flaring  up  again. 
Radio  broadcasting  is  dependent  upon  the 
newspaper  for  program  distribution.  If 
the  issue  went  to  a  struggle  today  un¬ 
questionably  the  newspaper  would  win 
and  broadcasting  would  receive  a  definite 
setback.” 

Mr.  Bickel  also  sees  a  menace  in  the 
fact  that  “the  so-called  ‘Power’  trust  to¬ 
day  is  the  dominant  force  in  radio  broad¬ 
casting  in  America.” 

“It  is  highly  probable,”  Mr.  Bickel 
says,  “that  the  question  of  whether  the 
American  people  will  permit  this  single 
interest — dominated  not  by  its  broadcast¬ 
ing  activities  but  by  its  enormously 
larger  public  utility  responsibilities,  with 
all  their  political  and  financial  ramifira- 
tions — to  control  this  new  publicity 
weapon,  will  soon  become  one  of  the 
most  important  questions  awaiting  solu¬ 
tion  by  our  people. 

“Obviously,  it  seems  that  the  safety 
valve  rests  with  the  diversification  of  ^e 
ownership  of  the  various  broadcasting 
stations.” 

Mr.  Bickel  says  he  has  seen  no  evi¬ 
dence  on  the  part  of  the  National  and 
Columbia  systems  to  reach  out  and  en¬ 
deavor  to  shape  the  public  mind  toward 
any  partisan  interest. 

Another  bad  feature  of  the  radio,  he 
says,  is  that  it  offers  “exceptional  op¬ 
portunities  for  governmental  or  special 
interest  propaganda.” 

“The  speaker  before  the  microphone,” 
he  says,  “is  solely  in  charge  of  the  selec¬ 
tion  of  the  facts  and  the  relative  em¬ 
phasis  placed  upon  them.  The  keen,  in¬ 
cisive,  often  hostile  questioning  of  the 
newspaper  correspondent,  provided  in  the 
press  room  or  interview,  is  entirely  lack¬ 
ing  in  the  broadcast.” 

Mr.  Bickel  cites  the  opinions  pro  and 
con  of  newspaper  publishers  regarding 
the  “menacing”  aspect  of  the  industry. 
John  O’Donnell,  Otl  City  (Pa.)  Derrick, 
says  that  he  is  “more  concerned  with  the 
possible  radio  invasion  of  the  news  field 
than  the  advertising  one.”  Walter  A. 


Strong,’ publisher,  Chicago  Daily  News, 
sees  in  the  radio  “a  very  distinct  corol¬ 
lary  to  the  newspapers  in  that  it  is  a 
method  of  communication  to  the  masses.” 
George  B.  Dealey,  Dallas  N ews  and 
Journal,  on  the  advertising  side  looks 
upon  radio  "as  a  direct  competitor  of 
billboard  and  street  car  advertising,  far 
more  than  newspaper  advertising.” 

Regarding  the  opinions  of  newspapers 
which  operate  their  own  radio  stations, 
Mr.  Bickel  quotes  the  following : 

An  anonymous  Western  publisher: 
“We  have  added  another  station  (in  a 
nearby  city)  thus  giving  us  two  stations 
and  the  two  newspapers.  I  am  working 
on  a  plan  now  that  will  get  us  control 
of  the  air  of  the  state.” 

Another  anonymous  publisher,  repre¬ 
senting  “one  of  the  largest  papers  in 
the  United  States  which  has  operated  a 
radio  station  for  almost  ten  years” : 
“Primarily  our  radio  station  has  always 
been  operated  as  a  good-will  feature. 
Gradually,  however,  there  developed 
from  time  to  time  advertising  campaigns 
in  our  newspaper  which  the  advertiser 
desired  to  supplement  with  radio  an¬ 
nouncements,  or  programs.  The  result 
has  been,  therefore,  that  we  do  sell  ad¬ 
vertising  on  the  air  both  in  connection 
with  newspaper  advertising,  and  sepa¬ 
rately,  as  the  advertiser  may  desire”.  As 
to  news :  “The  newspaper  will  still  be  in 
great  demand  for  the  accurate  <md  com¬ 
plete  presentation  of  local,  national  and 
international  happenings.” 

W.  H.  B.  Fowler,  San  Francisco 
Chronicle;  “I  do  not  regard  the  radio 
as  any  kind  of  a  threat  to  the  further 
development  of  the  newspaper.  I  do  not 
consider  it  possible  to  give  the  day’s 
news  over  the  radio.” 

A.  G.  Newmeyer,  New  Orleans  Jteut- 
Tribune:  “You  must  not  forget  the 
limits  of  any  broadcasting  station  are 
restricted  to  24  hours.  They  cannot  add 
or  reduce  pages  as  can  the  newspaper  in 
accordance  with  the  advertising  demand. 
And  of  the  24  hours  only  about  half  are 
worth  much  for  radio  advertising.” 

Luther  T.  Long,  Huntington  (W.Va.) 
Advertiser:  “Radio  broadcasting  does 
not  interfere  with  newspaper  advertis¬ 
ing.” 

C  E.  Broughton,  Sheboygan  (Wis.) 
Press:  “I  believe  that  newspaper  adver¬ 
tising  ...  is  stimulated  by  means  of 
the  radio.” 

Mr.  Bickel’s  book  also  contains  a  com¬ 
prehensive  international  broadcasting  sur¬ 
vey  giving  a  picture  of  the  development 
of  radio  throughout  the  world.  It  is 
published  by  the  J.  B.  Lippincott  Com¬ 
pany,  Philadelphia,  and  sells  for  $1.50. 

EDITOR’S  HOME  DAMAGED 

Fire  last  week  caused  extensive  dam¬ 
age  to  the  home  of  Elmer  Laird,  editor 
of  the  Mayville  (N.Y.)  Sentinel. 


Th*  stock  of  a  druf  stors 
^  r  J  U  in  this  country  often  runs 
to  10,000  or  15,000  dilfer- 
ent  items. 

Measurements  of  men 
drafted  into  the  United  States  Army 
shewed  that  Alaskan  soldiers  were 
the  heaviest  in  weiyht,  averaciny 
160.5  pounds. 

Colors  can  now  be  reproduced  and 
matched  identically  from  “measure¬ 
ments”  telerraphed  or  cabled  to  dis¬ 
tant  points. 

Despite  the  advances  of  the  automo¬ 
bile,  the  bicycle  business  reports  that 
it  has  Just  had  its  best  year  since 
1910. 

PERTINENT  untsnoes  frasi  osr  filler 
•ervies,  Selesee  Short!  week  of  October 
27  —  s  new  arrsntenient  pernlts  Iti  use 
ss  s  dally  editorial  feature. 


GIRL  DONNED  TROUSERS  TO 
COVER  BOAT  RACE 

ONLY  male  reporters  were  per¬ 
mitted  aboard  the  committee 
boat  at  the  recent  fishing  schooner 
race  between  the  “Bluenose”  and 
the  “Thebaud”  off  Gloucester, 
Mass.,  but  Miss  Jean  Elwell,  Glou¬ 
cester  newspaper  woman  covered 
the  contest  from  the  committee 
boat  by  the  simple  expedient  of 
dressing  in  men’s  clothes. 

In  her  disguise  Miss  Elwell  was 
admitted  aboard  without  ques¬ 
tion.  It  was  only  after  they  had 
been  out  for  some  time  that  report¬ 
ers  and  crew  realized  that  a  girl 
reporter  was  aboard.  They  took 
it  good  naturedly  and  congratu¬ 
lated  Miss  Elwell  on  her  ruse. 


CARLETON’S  MEMORY  HONORED 

The  memory  of  Will  Carleton,  once 
famous  newspaper  poet  and  author  of 
“Over  the  Hills  to  the  Poorhouse”,  was 
honored  with  observance  of  Oct.  21,  as 
Will  Carleton  day  throughout  the  state 
of  Michigan.  Carleton,  while  working 
on  the  old  Hillsdale  (Mich.)  Standard 
in  1866,  wrote  “Betsy  and  I  Are  Out” 
and  sent  it  to  the  editor  of  the  Toledo 
Blade,  who  gave  it  a  prominent  place  in 
the  paper.  The  poem  was  copied  by 
newspapers  and  periodicals  all  over  the 
country  and  led  to  widespread  recogni¬ 
tion  of  Carleton  as  a  poet. 

ISSUING  DATED  MATS 

1  he  Metro  Newspaper  Service,  New 
York,  advertising  mat  service,  sent  to  its 
subscribers  this  month  mats  with  an  all- 
over  design  on  the  back  carrying  an  im¬ 
print  of  the  month  of  issue  for  identifi¬ 
cation  and  filing  purposes.  The  plan  is 
similar  to  the  safety-check  paper  pat¬ 
tern,  where  certain  words  are  closely  re¬ 
peated  in  pattern  over  an  entire  surface. 
An  application  for  a  patent  has  been 
made.  The  firm  claims  this  is  the  first 
time  dated  mats  have  been  issued. 


“AE”  IS  AMAZED  BY  U.  S 
REPORTING  methods’ 

Irish  Poet  and  Editor  Objects  to 

Loose  Paraphrasing  hy  Inter¬ 
viewers — Never  Reads  Stories 
About  Himself 

Declaring  that  American  reporters 
should  learn  shorthand  as  do  those  in  the 
British  Isles,  George  Russell,  “AE”, 
Irish  poet,  philosopher  and  editor,  told 
a  group  of  Des  Moines  newspaper  men 
recently  that  he  never  reads  his  inter¬ 
views  and  speeches  as  recorded  by  the 
press  of  this  country. 

“On  my  first  visit  to  the  United  States 
two  years  ago,  I  was  amazed  at  the 
scanty  notes  taken  by  reporters,”  he  said. 
“But  1  was  even  more  amazed  when  I 
read  the  published  stories.” 

Russell  said  that  English  newspaper 
men  are  painstaking  in  quoting  a  man, 
while  in  America  we  are  satisfied  with 
loose  paraphrases. 

“I  was  quite  astounded  that  a  young 
reporter  is  allowed  to  frame  in  his  own 
words  the  thoughts  of  men  who  have 
spent  their  lives  in  learning  to  make 
words  convey  very  exact  meanings,”  he 
said. 

Russell  spoke  informally  to  newspaper 
men  at  a  small  luncheon.  He  was  not 
bitter  about  the  methods  of  American 
reporters,  but  rather  slightly  amused. 

“When  I  landed  in  New  York  on  my 
first  visit,  a  young  newspaper  woman 
asked  me  what  books  of  our  day  would 
live.  I  told  her  that  it  is  possible  that 
.some  of  Kipling’s  stories  for  children  in 
his  Jungle  Book  might  be  read  by  chil¬ 
dren  200  years  hence.  Imagine  my  aston¬ 
ishment  when ;  upon  reading  the  inter¬ 
view,  I  discovered  that  I  had  said  Kipling 
was  the  only  writer  of  this  era  who 
would  survive  the  ravages  of  tirne.” 

Russell  was  for  some  time  editor  of 
the  Irish  Statesman,  published  in  Dublin. 
While  in  Des  Moines,  he  was  house  guest 
of  H.  A.  Wallace,  editor  of  IVallace's 
Farmer  and  Iowa  Homestead. 


Sionplta  on  roeoipt  of  eoUoet  wirt, 

SCIENCE  SERVICE 

Washington,  D.  C. 


For  SALE  at  AUCTION 

November  12,  1930 
At  10  o’clock  A.  M. 

All  Machinery,  fixtures  and  appurtenances  now 
contained  in  premises  of 

The  Paterson  Press-Gusurdian 

located  at  Washington  and  Van  Houten  Streets, 
Paterson,  N.  J.,  are  to  be  sold  at  public  auction 
on  November  12,  1 930,  at  1 0  A.  M. 

This  is  an  opportunity  to  acquire,  at  sacrifice  prices, 
such  equipment  as; 

One  Duplex  Sextuple  Press,  with  motor  drive 
Complete  set  of  stereotype  machinery 
Thirteen  Linotype  machines 
Complete  Composing  Room 
One  Ludlow 

T)rpe,  T)rpe  Cases,  Etc.,  Etc. 

For  complete  liet  of  iteme  scheduled  for  this  tale  write  to 

GARRET  VAN  CLEVE 


152  Market  St. 


Paterson,  N.  J. 


RECEIVERS:  Henry  H.  Parmelee,  Garret  Van  Cleve 
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Fresno  Bee  Leads  Most  Papers  of  United  States  In 
Advertising  Gains  for  First  Nine  Months  of  1930 


Circulation  of  Fresno,  California’s  evening  newspaper 
also  shows  steady  increase  leading  competitor 
in  morning  field  by  nearly  4,000  net  paid. 


Circulation  Leadership 

The  Circulation  Statements  of  both  Fresno  news¬ 
papers  for  the  six  months  ending  September  30, 
1930,  show  The  Fresno  Bee  to  be  leading  the  morn¬ 
ing  paper  by  nearly  4,000  net  paid  circulation.  The 
figures  in  the  government  statements  were — ^The 
Fresno  Bee  30,402  and  for  The  Republican  26,584.  A 
circulation  in  excess  of  30,000  net  paid  has  been 
maintained  by  The  Bee  now  for  more  than  a  year. 

Advertising  Leadership 

With  most  of  the  newspapers  in  the  United  States 
showing  losses  of  around  10%  in  advertising  The 
Fresno  Bee  has  gained  33,388  inches  in  total  paid 
advertising  for  the  first  nine  months  leading  the 
morning  paper  by  55,137  inches.  Since  1929  was  the 
greatest  year  in  the  history  of  The  Fresno  Bee,  the 
1930  record  is  even  more  remarkable. 

News  Leadership 

The  Fresno  Bee  regularly  prints  the  largest  and 
best  newspaper  in  the  San-'Joaquin  Valley,  carrying 
during  the  first  nine  months  of  1930  1,236  more 
pages  of  news  and  features  than  the  second  paper. 
Whether  it  is  world  news,  local  news,  valley  news, 
sports,  society  or  financial — in  Fresno  the  latest  is 
in  The  Bee  and  there  is  always  more  of  it. 


The  Fresno  bee 

I  FRESNO,  CALIFORNIA 

Bepreaented  by 

O’MARA  &  ORMSBEE 

New  York  Chlcaco  Detroit  San  Franciaco  Loa  Anfelea 
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The  above  graph  shows  the  remarkable  circulation 
growth  of  The  Fresno  Bee  during  the  past  four 
years  and  the  steady  decline  of  the  morning  paper. 
Figures  on  which  this  graf  is  based  were  taken  from 
the  sworn  postoffice  statements. 


Eight  years  ago  the  17th  of  October  a  new  evening  news¬ 
paper  came  into  existence  in  Fresno,  California,  located  in 
the  exact  center  of  California,  surrounded  by  the  rich  Sau 
Joaquin  Valley,  which  has  a  population  of  over  a  quarter 
of  a  million  people.  With  no  previous  history,  with  no 
circulation  and  no  advertising,  in  these  eight  years  The 
Fresno  Bee  has  grown  from  scratch  to  be  the  largest  news¬ 
paper  in  its  entire  territory  leading  the  morning  paper  by  a 
wide  margin  in  both  advertising,,  circulation  and  news. 
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LITTLE  ROCK  DENTISTS  CO-OPERATING 
ON  CAMPAIGN  IN  NEWSPAPERS 

“Unethical”  Criticism  Disregarded  by  Arkansas  Group — Copy 
Is  General  in  Tone,  Urging  Constant  Care  of  Teeth — 
Placed  by  Bott  Agency 


A  COOPERATIVE  advertising  cam- 
paign  among  the  dentists  in  the 
vicinity  of  Little  Rock,  Ark.,  recently 
started,  has  brought  such  beneficial 
results  that  these  professional  men, 
usually  so  chary  of  self -exploitation  on 
the  printed  page,  are  considering  con¬ 
tinuing  their  efforts  in  this  direction  in¬ 
definitely. 

The  drive,  of  course,  is  dignified 
enough  to  satisfy  the  most  squeamish 
of  those  who  frown  on  members  of  their 
profession  who  deviate  in  the  slightest 
from  the  strict  code  of  ethics.  Educa¬ 
tional  in  character,  the  copy  stresses  the 
importance  of  taking  good  care  of  the 
teeth,  making  an  appeal  to  the  reader’s 
reason.  The  “mother  love”  appeal  is 
also  stressed  telling  the  importance  of 
getting  children  started  in  the  habit  of 
keeping  their  teeth  clean— and  in  seeing 
their  ^ntist  regularly. 

The  campaign  was  started  on  the 
initiative  of  the  dentists  themselves.  At 
their  weekly  meetings  they  tentatively 
decided  on  the  plan.  Sample  copy  pre¬ 
pared  by  the  Bott  Advertising  Agency 
of  Little  Rock  strengthened  their  belief 
that  the  campaign  could  be  carried  on 
with  a  dignity  befitting  the  profession. 
An  appropriation  was  subsequently  set 
aside. 

A  three  months’  program  is  now  being 
carried  on  w'ith  copy  appearing  alter¬ 
nately  in  the  Little  Rock  Arkansas 
Gazette  and  the  Little  Rock  Arkansas 
Democrat.  In  this  period  a  total  of 
four  44- inch  and  seven  24-inch  adver¬ 
tisements  will  apperr. 

An  unusual  ad  .'ertisement  of  the 
scries  appeared  recently  in  the  .Arkansas 
Gazette  in  two  colors.  A  red  flag  was 
shown,  and  the  copy  was  tied  up  with 
the  idea  that  bad  teeth  are  a  red  flag  of 
danger  to  health. 

Another  showed  an  open  jewel  Iwx 
containing  a  tooth  the  rays  from  which 
suggested  a  diamond.  “Your  Priceless 
Possession!”  the  copy  said  in  big  type. 
After  generalizing  on  the  value  of  teeth, 
the  subject  was  given  local  treatment: 

“Take  one  of  many  cases  right  here 
in  Little  Rock.  A  carpenter  could  do 
no  work  for  six  months  due  to  sickness. 
It  was  learned  that  an  infection  was 
coming  from  his  teeth,  and  shortly  after 
treatment  he  was.  and  is  now  on  the  job, 
again  having  earning  power.” 

In  connection  with  the  campaign, 
William  M.  Price,  of  the  Bott  agency, 
said : 

“The  public  schools  have  cooperated, 
and  reprints  of  advertisements  have 
been  distributed  in  other  ways.  We  have 
merchandised  this  scries  by  writing  let¬ 
ters  to  dentists,  writing  to  movie  censors 
asking  that  ridiculous  comedies  making 
lidit  of  the  dentist  nrofession  not  be 
shown,  and  writing  drug  stores  asking 
that  they  feature  dental  preparations  of 
all  kinds  in  their  windows,  all  of  which 
have  proved  very  effective.” 

In  contrast  to  this  activitv,  members 
of  the  Sixth  District  Nashville  (Tenn.) 
Dental  Societv,  recently  passed  a  resolu¬ 
tion  condemning  a  proposal  of  “a  Nash¬ 
ville  newspaper”  to  include  nictures  of 
Nashville  dentists  in  a  special  edition. 
The  resolution  stated  that  inasmuch  as 


For  Your 
New  Building 

Our  consultation  service  brings 
to  you  or  your  architect 
specialized  technical  skill, 
X  insuring  savings  in  con- 
\  struction  costs  and 
economies  and  effi- 
X  ciency  in  operation. 

S.  P.  WESTON,  INC. 

BuiUimgt, 


Swrweyt,  Ftlmtiimu. 

420  Lexington  Avenue,  New  York 


the  payment  of  a  sum  of  money  was  the 
“first  consideration  for  recognition  in 
the  special  edition  .  .  .  rather  than  any 
contribution  he  might  have  made  to  the 
city’s  or  profession’s  advancement,”  the 
plan  was  called  “paid  publicity”  and 
condemned  on  that  basis.  The  resolution 
also  cautioned  dentists  “lest  through 
flattery  and  high  pressure  salesmanship 
they  be  led  into  unethical  practices.” 

URGES  CHURCH  ADVERTISING 

The  Churchman  Points  to  Example 

Set  by  St.  Mark’s  in  New  York 

The  Churchman,  New  .York,  which 
lists  itself  as  the  oldest  religious  journal 
in  the  English-speaking  world,  makes  a 
strong  plea  for  church  advertising  in  an 
editorial  based  on  what  it  calls  “the  first 
piece  of  intelligent  paid  advertising  we 
have  seen  done  by  any  parish  in  the 
Episcopal  church,  or,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
in  any  church.” 

The  advertisement  mentioned  is  one 
inserted  in  the  Churchman  by  St. 
Mark’s  in-the-Bouwerie,  New  York. 

“All  over  America,”  says  the  editorial, 
“there  are  parishes  making  unique  con¬ 
tributions  to  religious  life,  but — even  in 
New  York  City — making  them  to  hand¬ 
fuls  of  people.  They  have  arresting  and 
thrilling  stories  to  tell,  but  there  are 
only  a  few  who  hear  them.  Why  not  tell 
those  stories  to  people  beyond  the  reach 
of  the  parson’s  voice?  Why  should  the 
church  not  recognize  that  we  are  living 
in  an  age  of  convenience,  served  by  the 
newspaper  and  magazine? 

“On  every  vestry  there  are  men  whose 
income,  directly  or  indirectly,  depends  on 
successful  modern  advertising.  What 
have  they  to  sav  about  advertising  the 
parish  ?” 

WRITER  ARRESTED 

William  Day,  a  Canadian  journalist, 
was  arrested  last  week  near  Lemberg 
while  investigating  conditions  in  the 
Polish  province  of  East  Galicia,  accord¬ 
ing  to  a  Warsaw  dispatch  to  the 
Vossische  Zeitung.  Day  had  acceped 
an  invitation  for  American  and  Polish 
newspaper  men  to  examine  the  state  of 
affairs  in  the  Polish  Ukraine  following 
the  publication  in  the  Ne7v  York  Herald 
Tribune  last  week  of  a  dispatch  from 
its  Berlin  bureau  describing  outrages 
committed  by  a  Polish  punitive  expedi¬ 
tion  in  Ukrainian  villages.  The  authori¬ 
ties  said  he  was  arrested  for  “spreading 
information  hostile  to  the  state.” 

VISITING  BRANCH  OFFICES 

•Mien  T.  Mann.  Tr.,  vice-president  of 
Intertype  Corporation,  left  New  York 
this  week  for  an  extended  visit  to  Inter- 
tvpe  branch  offices  in  Chicago,  San 
Francisco  and  New  Orleans. 


We  are  today  conduct¬ 
ing  Special  Advertising 
Campaigns  for  News¬ 
papers  in 

New  York,  Chicago, 
Philadelphia,  De¬ 
troit,  Boston,  St. 
Louis  and  other 
cities. 

I.et  us  tell  you  about 
the  additional  lineage  we 
are  securing  for  them. 

John  B.  Gallagher  Co., 
45  West  45th  Street 
New  York  City 


TITUS  JOINS  U.  S.  DAILY 

Former  Brooklyn  Eagle  and  Hearst 

Executive  Named  Vice-President 

The  United  States  Daily  this  week  an¬ 
nounced  the  election  of  Robert  V.  Titus 
as  vice-president.  Mr.  Titus  for  the  last 

_  three  years  has 

been  account  rep¬ 
resentative  with 
Batten,  Barton, 
Durstine  &  Os¬ 
born,  Inc.,  New 
York. 

His  experience 
prior  to  this  has 
been  almost 
wholly  in  the  pub¬ 
lication  field.  For 
two  years  he  was 
advertising  d  i  - 
rector  of  the 

Robert  V.  Titus  Brooklyn  Daily 

Eagle,  and  be¬ 
fore  that  with  the  Hearst  newspapers  as 
local  advertising  manager  of  the  Los  An¬ 
geles  Examiner,  advertising  director  of 
the  Rochester  Journal  and  American, 
and  as  manager  of  the  Harlem-Bronx 
section  of  the  New  York  American. 

Mr.  Titus  will  join  the  New  York  City 
staff  of  the  Daily  at  280  Broadway. 

TO  ENTERTAIN  PRINCE 

Karl  Bickel,  president  of  United  Press, 
will  be  host  to  Prince  lyesato  Toku- 
gawa,  president  of  the  Japanese  House 
of  Peers,  at  a  luncheon  in  the  Lotos 
Club,  New  York,  Nov.  5.  Prominent 
persons  of  the  newspaper  W'orld  and  rep¬ 
resentatives  of  other  fields  of  business 
have  been  invited  as  Mr.  Bickel’s  guests. 

NEWSPAPER  GROUP  MEETS 

Members  of  District  No.  2,  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  Newspaper  Publishers  Association, 
meeting  in  Scranton  last  week,  discussed 
various  ways  in  which  to  improve  busi¬ 
ness  conditions  in  their  separate  terri¬ 
tories,  libel  insurance,  operating  costs,  and 
other  subjects.  W.  R.  Lynctt,  Scranton 
Times,  presided. 


MEMORIAL  SERVICE  HELD 

Philadelphia  Club  Pay*  Tribute  to 
Those  Who  Have  Passed  On 

Memorial  services  for  Philadelphia 
newspaper  men,  who  died  during  the  last 
year,  were  held  Sunday,  Oct.  26,  under 
the  auspices  of  the  Fourth  Estate  Square 
Club,  a  Masonic  organization  composed 
of  newspaper  men. 

Preceding  the  services,  members  of 
the  club,  other  newspaper  men  and  rela¬ 
tives  of  those  for  whom  the  memorial 
was  held,  marched  to  the  grave  of  Ben¬ 
jamin  Franklin,  where  a  wreath  was 
placed  and  William  E.  Griffis,  chairman 
of  the  Newspaper  Workers’  Memorial 
committee,  made  a  short  address. 

As  the  roll  call  of  the  departed  was 
read  by  Mr.  Griffis,  Matthew  Hallet 
played  “Lead  Kindly  Light”  on  the 
organ  and  Miss  Vivian  Shirley,  of  the 
Philadelphia  Evening  Ledger,  drew  a  rose 
from  a  large  basket  and  placed  it  in  a 
blue  vase  for  each  name. 

Those  for  whom  the  memorial  was 
held  included : 


Joseph  T.  Coleman 
Stephen  J.  Burke 
Ottalie  D.  Jones 
Andrew  Haas 
John  Meade 
William  C.  KrieRhoff 
Tyouis  C.  He  Masse 
Samuel  Fite 
Harry  W.  Coate 
Thomas  G.  Mcllvain 
Otis  A.  Nichols 
Richard  J.  Solivan 
John  Gilmore 
Joseph  McCarthy 
Milton  Carel 
Michael  Jourdan 
Col.  Thomas  I>eslie 
Edward  W.  Bok 


Joseph  Demski 
Maxwell  Gilbert 
Bernard  Kretz 
William  J.  B.  Lofland 
David  Mondello 
Reuben  Rivel 
Howard  M.  Voorhis 
Charles  A.  Vaux 
David  Cheney 
GeorRe  Wood 
George  Maxwell 
Edward  C.  Easton 
Vanover  Miller 
George  Harrold 
Walter  \Vallace 
Levi  Wilcox 
Edward  M.  Spoerl 
George  Holden 


The  memorials  have  been  held  annu¬ 
ally  for  six  years. 

DAILY  HAS  “BOOM”  SERIES 

The  Scranton  (Pa.)  Sun  is  seeking  to 
stimulate  business  with  a  drive  carrying 
the  slogan,  “Let’s  Go  Scranton.”  A 
series  of  .stories  and  photographs  of  new 
buildings  and  new  business  enterprises  is 
being  published  to  indicate  how  business 
men  are  showing  their  faith  in  the  city. 


Into  the  Home 
Like  a 

Bosom  Friend  — 


Daily 

Circulation 
More  than 
155,000 


90% 

Home 

Delivered 


Not  in  an  impersonal  way,  but  like 
a  Bosom  Friend  of  the  Family,  the 
Newark  Evening  News  finds  a  very 
real  and  whole-hearted  welcome 
every  day  in  a  majority  of  the  Homes 
of  Newark  and  Northern  New  Jer¬ 
sey.  .  .  . 

And,  intimate  and  friendly  as  it  is, 
it  exerts  an  influence  upon  its  readers 
that  is  reflected  in  their  response  to 
advertisers,  which  makes  the  Newark 
Evening  News  one  of  America  s 
Foremost  Result-producing  Mediums. 


Eugene  W.  Farrell 

Husincst  and  .4drcrtMn!/  Manaf/rr 

215-221  Market  Street  Newark,  New  Jersey 

0*MARA  &  ORMSBEE,  Inc. 

General  Advertising  Representatives 

New  York  Chicago  Detroit  San  Francisco 
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berly-Clark 


the  best  for 


n  years,  this 


f  ninety  per 


ers  pub 


And  there  must  be  a  reason,  too,  why 
printers  recommend  Kimberly-Clark 
papers  for  broadsides,  house  organs, 
fine  booklets,  package  enclosures,  cat¬ 
alogs,  and  other  literature  in  rotogra¬ 
vure  prepared  for  exacting  customers. 


I  ftHi, 


Established  18  7  2 


NEENAH,  WIS. 

NEW  YORK  CHICAGO 

122  East  42nd  St.  8  S.  Michigan  Ave. 
LOS  ANGELES 
510  W«st  Sixth  Street 


A 


. '].JZf:-^- 


This  book  was  prepared  for  you  to  use  in 
presenting  the  sales  possibilities  of  fifty-six 
great  markets  in  the  United  States  that  are 
reached  by  the  rotogravure  sections  of  news 
papers.  It  will  help  you  on  local,  sectional  or 
national  campaigns.  Have  you  seen  it  ?  Are 
you  using  it.^  It’s  a  handbook  both  of  mar 
kets  and  of  rotogravure,  invaluable  to  news¬ 
papers,  agencies  and  advertisers.  Distrib¬ 
uted  free  by  Rotogravure  Development 
Department,  Kimberly-Clark  Corporation, 
8  South  Michigan  Avenue,  Chicago,  Illinois. 


aidk  rarpfflrtiMi 


New  York 
122  £.  42nd  St. 


Established  1872 
NEENAH,  WIS. 
Chicago 

8  S.  Michigan  Ave. 


Los  Angeles 
510  W.  Sixth  St. 
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JUDGE  HOLDS  REPORTS  OF  INSURANCE 
COMMISSIONER  ARE  PRIVILEGED 

Muskegon  (Mich.)  Chronicle  Victorious  in  $100,000  Libel  Suit 
Based  on  Statement  That  Firm  Had  Diverted  $46,000  from 
Reciprocal  Company — Truth  Defense  Upheld 

ONE  of  the  most  spirited  libel  suits  court  rule  that  a  plea  of  truth  proved 
tried  in  Michigan  in  recent  years  re-  malice,  but  Judge  Vanderwerp  held 


lish  the  report  and  any  fair  comment, 
it  desired  to  make. 

Edward  C.  Farmer  and  Joseph  T. 
Riley  of  Muskegon  and  Julius  Amberg 
of  Grand  Rapids,  represented  the  de¬ 
fendants.  while  M.  Thomas  Ward,  of 


HAD  RADIO  AUDITION 

Albany  Newspaper  Woman  Made 
Page  Feature  of  Tryout 

The  big  bronze  doors  of  the  National 


victory  for  the  Booth  News-  otherwise. 


but  Judge  Vanderwerp  held 


Grand  Rapids,  and  John  G.  Ande’rson.  Broadcasting  Company,  New  York,  are 
of  Muskegon  were  counsel  for  Laniard.  iV*!.  crash  as  me  proverbial 

_  Hollyw(XKl,  Miss  Marion  Brewer,  radio 

n g-imr .  r. nPCT  Di7i>r^DTi7D  editor,  (N.Y.)  T'iwiej-(7wiow,  dis- 

TO  REWARD  BEST  REPORTER  covered  recently  when  she  went  through 
The  newspaper  man  or  woman  doing  the  rigors  of  a  radio  audition.  She  re- 
the  best  piece  of  reportorial  work  on  a  turned  from  New  York  with  a  full-page 


TO  REWARD  BEST  REPORTER 


naoers  Inc.  and  C.  D.  McNamee,  asso-  To  show  that  the  officers  had  taken  New  \ork  newspaper  between  Sept.  IS  feature  story  for  her  newspaper. 

editor'  Muskegon  (Mich.)  C'hron-  the  money,  the  defendants  produced  S.  jind  Dec.  3.,  will  be  given  a  Gruen  watch  Miss  Brewer  obtained  an  audition  at 
trie  when  a  jury  in  Muskegon,  Oct.  24,  A.  Bell,  a  certified  public  accountant  of  Alexander  Woollcott,  who  broadcasts  the  New  York  studios  of  N.  B.  C.  on  the 
retilrned  a  verdict  of  no  cause  of  action  Chicago,  who  had  made  an  independent  for  the  watch  manufacturers.  VNooll-  basis  of  her  reputation  as  a  staff  soloist 
after  a  short  deliberation.  Circuit  Judge  audit  of  the  books  of  the  Finance  cott  will  have  an  advisory  committee  <»*ti-  at  station  WGY  in  Schenectady. 

Tnhn  Vanderwerp  held  with  the  defend-  Agency  corporation  in  December,  1929,  posed  of  Franklin  P.  Adams  New  York  Jn  the  story  of  her  experiences.  Miss 

! _ _ _ _ fnr-  InciiranrA  ii/VllVVl  IVotld:  Robert  BeilchleV.  New  Yorker:  .nonnor  in  a 


ants  on  all  important  points.  - -  -  - r-  ..  -  „.  ,  ,  ,  ...  ..  „  ,  „  ,  -  -  -  -  - - —  - 

The  most  important  rulings  were:  that  was  considering  purchase.  Mr.  Bell  Kicnard  l.ockridge,  j\lew  r  ork  .suw;  and  radio  audition  is  given  and  she  indicated 

a  report  of  ffie  Michigan  State  Depart-  testified  that  $12,000  of  the  $46,000  had  Walter  Winchell,  New  Y ork  Daily  b(>w  difficult  it  would  be  for  the  average 

ment  of  Insurance,  is  qualified  privilege  gone  directly  to  the  officers  for  salaries  Mirror.  singer  or  entertainer  to  achieve  radio 

and  that  even  a  fair  and  accurate  state-  during  the  year.  He  also  testified  from  cwoni  i  mcmx  iMr>BirAc«r  success. 

ment  made  by  the  state  commissioner  of  the  books  that  the  corporation  was  in-  i  answer  to  the  query  of  hundreds. 


for  another  insurance  company  which  IVorld;  Robert  Benchley,  New  Yorker; 


Brewer  related  the  manner  in  which  a 
radio  audition  is  given  and  she  indicated 


ment  of  Insurance,  is  qualified  privilege  gone  directly  to  the  officers  for  salaries  Mirror. 


and  that  even  a  fair  and  accurate  state¬ 
ment  made  by  the  state  commissioner  of 


during  the  year.  He  also  testified  from 
the  books  that  the  corporation  was  in- 


BIG  ENROLLMENT  INCREASE 


insurance  in  an  interview  is  also  privi-  solvent,  Jan.  1,  1929,  and  was  able  to  With  the  opening  of  the  19.10-31  ses-  “How  Do  I  Break  Into  Radio,’’  Miss 
leged  if  no  malice  is  shown  in  its  publica-  keep  going  only  by  use  of  the  money  sion,  University»of  Kentucky,  enrollment  Brewer  declared: 

.....  •  .  L-f  ;  .t--  •  i  .1-.  j  .  .  -c  :  i;„_.  .  "First,  be  a  thousand  times  better  than 


tion;  the  court  also  ruled  that  a  judge  belonging  to  the  reciprocal.  in  the  department  of  journalism  totalled  "First,  be  a  thousand  times  better  than 

had  granted  a  temporary  injunction  and  This  the  defendants  held  did  prove  .S.t6,  an  increase  of  24  per  cent  over  1929.  the  average  singer, 
an  order  to  show  cause  in  connection  that  the  money  had  gone  to  the  officers  There  are  281  in  the  freshman  course.  “Second,  have  plenty  of  courage, 

with  a  suit  filed  also  placed  it  in  the  for  their  own  use.  An  additional  part  time  instructor  has  “Third,  have  a  superhuman  sense  of 

privilege  class.  Judge  Vanderwerp  in  his  charge  to  been  added,  L.  Niel  Plummer,  former  humor. 

'The  suit  for  $100,000  was  brought  by  the  jury  said  that  it  was  not  on'  •  the  city  editor,  Lexington  (Ky.)  Herald,  “Fourth,  if  you  don’t  succeed  at  first, 
Charles  A.  Larnard,  former  vice-president  privilege  of  the  newspaper,  but  in  view  and  a  journalism  graduate  in  the  class  try  again.  And  finally  make  up  your 


Judge  Vanderwerp  in  his  charge  to  been  added,  L.  Niel  Plummer,  former 
the  jury  said  that  it  was  not  on' the  city  editor,  Lexington  (Ky.)  Herald, 


“Second,  have  plenty  of  courage. 
“Third,  have  a  superhuman  sense  of 
humor. 

“Fourth,  if  you  don’t  succeed  at  first. 


and  treasurer  of  the  Finance  Agency  of  all  the  circumstances,  its  duty  to  pub 

Corporation,  attorney-in-fact  for  the  - 

American  Casualty  Underwriters,  a  re¬ 
ciprocal  automobile  insurance  company 
with  the  home  office  in  Muskegon,  and 
was  based  on  an  article  written  by  the 
defendant  McNamee  and  published  in  the 
Chronicle,  Jan.  31,  1930. 

The  result  of  the  suit  was  important 
to  the  newspaper  in  view  that  E.  L. 

Ransford,  president  of  the  Finance 
Agency  corporation,  had  started  a  simi¬ 
lar  suit  for  $100,000,  and  two  other  of¬ 
ficers,  W.  J.  Balgooyen,  an  attorney, 
and  A.  J.  Larson,  had  demanded  re¬ 
tractions  and  also  planned  suits.  In  view 
of  the  fact  that  while  Judge  Vander¬ 
werp  allowed  the  jury  to  take  the  case, 
he  indicated  that  he  would  set  any  ver¬ 
dict  for  the  plaintiff  aside,  and  direct  a 
verdict  for  the  defendants,  it  is  believed 
the  other  suits  will  not  be  pressed.  An 
appeal  to  the  Michigan  Supreme  Court 
is  considered  unlikely  also  in  view  of  the 
rulings  of  the  court  and  the  testimony 
of  Charles  D.  Livingston,  Michigan  com¬ 
missioner  of  insurance,  who  was  an  im¬ 
portant  witness  for  the  defense. 

On  Jan.  24,  the  time  the  restraining 
order  was  granted  against  the  attorney- 
in-fact,  and  business  suspended.  The 
Chronicle  carried  a  news  article  on  the 
financial  difficulties  of  the  insurance 
company  as  given  by  an  officer  of  the 
company.  The  article  was  friendly  in 
nature. 

Mr.  McNamee  testified  that  subscrib¬ 
ers  of  the  Chronicle  sought  more  infor¬ 
mation.  Nearly  1,500  of  the  7,(X)0  pol¬ 
icy  holders  were  in  Muskegon  and  vicin- 
ityl 

"^e  policy  holders  wanted  to  know  if 
their  insurance  was  void  and  also  if  they 
could  be  assessed  for  the  deficit. 

Mr.  McNamee  learned  from  the  in¬ 
surance  commissioner  and  from  other 
sources  that  “apparently  $46,0(X)  of  the 
funds  of  the  reciprocal  have  been  di- 
^ed  by  the  officers  of  the  Finance 
^ency  Corporation,  attorney-in-fact, 
for  their  own  use,”  and  wrote  this  in  a 
story. 

The  plaintiff  contended  the  w'ords 
weant  that  he  had  stolen  $46,000  of  the 
funds  of  the  insurance  company,  and 
P^uced  about  30  witnesses  who  testi¬ 
fied  it  was  their  interprepation  of  the 
article. 

The  defense  pleaded  that  the  article 
*as  privileged  and  had  been  written 
*TOout  malice.  When  the  trial  started, 
tlw  defense  also  added  an  amended  plea 
°f  and  justification. 

.  Mr.  Livingston,  the  insurance  commis- 
^ner,  corroborated  the  testimonv  of 
Mr.  McNamee  in  all  details,  and  Judge 
Vanderwerp  in  his  charge  called  atten- 
that  the  defendant’s  testimony  stood 
undisputed. 

.  The  plaintiff  failed  to  show  any  mal¬ 
ice,  and  on  the  other  hand  the  defendants 
;  showed  that  they  had  been  thoughtful  of 
r  me  organization  because  it  was  a  local 
[^concern.  The  plaintiff  tried  to  have  the 


of  1927. 


mind  to  get  a  good  job  and  go  to  work.” 


If  you  clonal; 
know  how  •  •  • 


uou  get  hilled! 


This  thought  provoking  sign  adorned 
the  bayonet  instruction  fields  of  Marine 
Training  Camps  during  the  war.  It  was  effec¬ 
tive  in  making  recruits  realize  the  value  of 
knowing  the  weapon  they  would  use  in  man- 
to-man  fighting. 

This  message  is  just  as  true  in  the  battle  of 
business.  If  you  don’t  know  the  true  market 
facts  and  how  to  use  them,  your  chance  of 
winning  in  today’s  competition  is  slim. 

We  are  helping  newspapers  to  wage  effec¬ 
tive  campaigns,  without  casualties,  through 
the  strategy  found  in  unbiased,  authoritative, 
accurate  market  and  product  studies.  May  we 
lay  down  a  barrage  of  facts  for  your  shock 
troops? 


EMERSON  B.  KNIGHT,  Inc. 

Gerlifie^  arkel  Studies 

INDIANAPOLIS 

ARCHITECTS  AND  BUILDERS  BUILDING 
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HIGHER  SUNDAY  PRICES 

New  YORK  CITY  newspapers,  all  but  one  of 
which  have  announced  an  increase  in  street-sale 
price  to  10  cents  effective  next  Sunday,  have 
by  that  act  corrected  a  condition  which  was  borne 
unfairly  upon  themselves,  their  readers  and  some 
news-dealers.  For  many  years  efforts  to  reach  this 
agreement  among  the  publishers  have  been  fruitless, 
and  the  tremendously  heavy  Sunday  papers,  marked 
to  sell  in  the  city  at  five  cents,  have,  in  reality  sold 
for  whatever  the  dealer  or  news-stand  owner  or  boy 
saw  fit  to  charge.  In  some  sections  of  the  city  dealers 
have  charged  a  flat  10  cents,  masking  the  addition  to 
the  reader  as  a  delivery  charge.  Over  some  counters 
in  the  city,  the  price  has  been  six  or  seven  cents,  with 
no  explanation  given.  In  the  suburbs,  the  price  has 
been  imiformly  10  cents,  with  an  extra  charge  for 
delivery. 

Some  of  the  increase  deservedly  goes  to  the  dis¬ 
tributors,  for  there  has  been  admittedly  little  or  no 
profit  in  handling  these  masses  of  newsprint  with  less 
than  2  cents  margin  between  wholesale  and  unofficial 
retail  price.  The  fraction  kept  by  the  publisher  con¬ 
tributes  a  little  toward  the  cost  of  the  leviathan,  but 
the  total  income  to  the  publisher,  even  at  7  cents  per 
copy,  in  many  cases  falls  short  of  the  white  news¬ 
print  cost.  The  present  advance,  and  even  higher 
charges  should  have  been  made  effective  long  ago, 
if  newspaper  men  applied  common  economic  principles 
to  their  business,  (^ming  now,  it  offsets  a  part  of 
the  losses  in  advertising  revenue  created  by  the 
quiescent  automotive  and  radio  industries. 

None  of  the  papers  expects  to  suffer  severely  from 
circulation  losses  due  to  the  increased  price,  since  all 
of  the  standard-sized  papers  are  taking  the  step  to¬ 
gether.  There  will  be  some  shrinkage,  no  doubt,  but 
if  it  is  distributed  with  any  approach  to  equality,  it 
will  probably  be  hailed,  under  present  operating  con¬ 
ditions  in  New  York,  as  somewhat  of  a  blessing. 

How  much  circulation  would  your  newspaper 
lose,  if  one  copy,  were  you  to  drop  radio  pro¬ 
grams? 

UNEMPLOYMENT  AND  THE  PRESS 

Right  across  the  country  the  serious  problem  of 
unemployment  is  being  tackled  by  newspapers. 
We  know  of  no  instance  in  modem  times  that 
offers  better  testimony  of  the  spirit  of  the  free  press. 
Ugly  news  of  a  business  reversal  has  not  been  side¬ 
stepped.  Editors  have  not  been  induced  to  mumble  or 
gloss  with  sophistry  the  spectacle  of  a  sudden  reverse 
from  the  most  prosperous  year  in  American  history, 
to  one  which  has  reduced  several  millions  of  people 
to  a  condition  of  real  or  near  poverty. 

Many  newspapers  are  actively  engaged  in  measures 
to  relieve  human  suffering.  Their  plans  range  from 
a  forthright  daily  recital  of  news  which  describes  the 
plight  of  workless  thousands  and  editorial  urging  of 
public  works  and  private  enterprises,  to  absorb  at 
least  a  part  of  the  labor  idling  on  the  curb,  to  elabo¬ 
rate  schemes  of  collecting  discarded  clothing  and 
opening  feeding  stations  for  needy  individuals.  “Give 
a  job”  is  the  cry  of  one  group  of  newspapers,  appeal¬ 
ing  directly  to  employers.  “Give  money  for  the  un¬ 
employed”  is  the  cry  of  other  newspapers.  Editor 
&  Publisher  reports  that  some  newspapers  have 
opened  their  classified  columns  to  free  insertion  of 
small  advertisements  in  the  help-wanted  classification. 
Practically  the  entire  press  seem  alive  to  the  danger 
of  a  serious  human  tragedy  if  the  approaching  winter 
is  severe  and  if  the  industrial  and  commercial  condi¬ 
tions  do  not  speedily  change. 

While  practical  relief  of  the  needy,  feeding  the 
hungry,  clothing  the  naked,  housing  the  homeless,  is  a 
work  which  appeals  to  the  heart  and  soul  of  normal 
men  and  women,  the  publication  in  the  press  of  the 
unvarnished  facts  about  this  amazing  economic  upset 
is  perhaps  the  major  responsibility.  The  condition 
calls  for  candor,  and  fixing  of  responsibility  and  stim¬ 
ulation  of  a  public  oinnion  which  may  lead  to  a  more 
stable — at  least  a  less  dangerous — economic  system. 
Considering  the  price  the  American  people  are  paying 
today  for  reckless  speculation  and  unregulated  in¬ 
dustry,  the  press  is  well  justified  in  probing  causes  and 
exposing  effects. 

N(m  science  looks  to  Southern  pine  as  a 
possible  source  of  future  newsprint  supply.  The 
day  will  come,  of  course,  when  it  tfi/l  be  needed, 
so  conservation  is  in  order. 


I  A  L 


Because  thou  hast  rejected  the  word  of  the 
Lord,  He  hath  also  rejected  thee  from  being 
king.  And  Saul  said  unto  Samuel,  “I  have 
sinned,  for  I  have  transgressed  the  command¬ 
ment  of  the  Lord  and  thy  words:  because  I 
feared  the  people  and  obeyed  their  voice.” — 

1  Samuel,  XV;  23,  24. 

.  BICKEL  ON  RADIO 

An  interesting  book  appeared  this  week,  under  the 
authorship  of  Karl  A.  Bickel,  president  of 
the  United  Press  Associations,  on  the  contro¬ 
versial  subject  of  radio  and  the  newspaper.  A  review 
will  be  found  on  another  page  of  this  issue. 

Mr.  Bickel  sees  some  grave  dangers  to  the  news¬ 
paper  in  radio  broadcasting,  if  it  is  owned,  controlled 
and  conducted  as  a  “business.”  He  recognizes  it  as 
an  advertising  engine.  He  thinks  radio  does  not  im¬ 
peril  the  newspaper  by  reason  of  the  broadcasting  of 
current  news  bulletins  “even  on  an  extensive  basis,” 
as  long  as  the  broadcasting  is  definitely  under  control 
of  a  newspaper  or  press  association  and  done  under 
their  authority  and  in  their  name.  Also,  Mr.  Bickel 
takes  up  the  question  of  radio  as  a  political  menace 
and  makes  some  questioning  references  to  control  of 
broadcasting  by  “power”  interests. 

With  most  of  Mr.  Bickel’s  ideas  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher  is  in  hearty  accord.  For  several  years  we 
have  doubted  the  wisdom  of  unlimited  newspaper  pro¬ 
motion  of  this  new  instrument  in  the  communications 
field,  operated  and  controlled  as  a  business,  competing 
directly  for  the  advertising  dollar  and  in  many  ways 
seeking,  without  too  bold  tactics,  to  invade  the  news 
field.  Owing  to  radio’s  present  non-selective  limita¬ 
tions  it  has  been  obvious  from  the  start  that  it  could 
not  supplant  the  newspaper,  but  we  have  believed  that 
it  could  seriously  interfere  with  news  processes.  Mr. 
Bickel  feels  that  when  the  radio  “goes  out  to  cover 
news  and  report  it  on  its  own  responsibility — entirely 
independent  of  the  press — then  the  radio  directly  in¬ 
vades  the  newspaper  field  and  immediately  becomes 
competitive  with  the  newspaper.” 

We  hold  that  this  is  true,  and  we  add  that  when 
a  radio  broadcaster  creams  the  news  of  the  evening 
or  morning  press  before  the  public  has  had  time  to 
read  even  first  pages,  that  a  definite  harm  has  been 
done.  There  is  more  to  this  than  mere  objection 
from  a  rival  medium.  The  newspaper  editor  in  this 
country  is  rightfully  concerned  with  an  informed 
public  opinion,  as  the  basis  of  a  safe  and  progressive 
civic  order.  With  great  pains  and  lavish  expense  the 
conscientious  American  editor  sees  to  it  that  the  news 
is  covered  from  all  sides  and  published  in  such  com¬ 
plete  and  ample  form  that  the  reader  will  know,  not 
a  smattering  of  fact,  but  the  whole  story.  Compare 
this  serious  operation  with  that  of  the  radio  “head¬ 
line  hunter,”  who  superficially  runs  over  the  first 
page,  hitting  the  high-spots,  ignoring  the  careful  bal- 
lances  and  checks  of  the  printed  page.  And  then 
assume  that  the  day  will  come  when  a  considerable 
number  of  American  citizens,  too  busy  or  indolent 
to  read,  shall  rely  upon  this  poor  ration  of  smattered 
news  as  the  basis  for  their  opinions. 

Or,  consider  the  peril  in  a  public  opinion  formed 
on  partisan  radio  political  speeches,  paid  for  at  ad¬ 
vertising  rates,  the  financed  party  having  full  cover¬ 
age,  the  unfinanced  party  little  or  ncme.  Mr.  Bickel 
also  calls  attention  to  the  danger  of  demagogic  talk 
on  the  radio  which  is  put  over  brazenly  and  is  never 
elsewhere  challenged. 

Radio  is  a  magnificent  entertainment  and  educa¬ 
tional  medium  and  possibilities  in  its  field  are  bound¬ 
less.  We  cannot  comprehend  why  those  who  control 
it  should  take  the  short-sighted  view  and  attempt  an 
invasion  of  the  news  field,  knowing  radio’s  natural 
inability  to  do  a  thorough  job.  Mr.  Bickel’s  book 
provokes  thought  on  a  subject  which  will  increasingly 
engage  the  attention  of  the  American  press. 

Make  this  a  Merry  Christmas,  and  don’t  for¬ 
get  Tiny  Tim  and  his  folks! 


HOTEL  BULK  SALES 

IT  is  hoped  that  the  board  of  directors  of  the 
Audit  Bureau  of  Circulations  will  give  prompt 
hearings  to  all  concerned  with  the  question  of  cir¬ 
culation  sold  in  bulk  to  hotels  and  come  to  a  decision 
which  will  end  the  uproarious  discussion  of  this  sub¬ 
ject.  In  our  view  it  has  been  magnified  out  of  all 
proportion  during  the  past  two  years  in  A.  B.  C.  con¬ 
ventions.  It  is  true  that  some  principles  are  involved, 
but  as  matters  stand  the  many  hours  of  heated  talk 
at  Chicago  came  to  a  small  end,  for  the  A.  B.  C.  direct¬ 
ors  would  naturally  be  final  authority  over  this  as  all 
other  legislation.  Granting  that  hotel  circulation  may 
be,  and  often  is,  first-class  service  to  the  local  adver¬ 
tiser,  there  still  is  the  point  that  the  traditional  A.  B. 
C.  policy  calls  for  distinct  lines  of  designation  be¬ 
tween  sales  in  bulk  and  sales  to  individuals  who,  in 
buying,  express  their  preference  for  individual  news¬ 
papers.  We  can  see  the  possible  value  to  some  news¬ 
papers  in  having  hotel  bulk  showing  on  first  pages 
of  publishers’  statements,  but  we  would  not  believe 
that  this  or  any  other  bulk  sale,  no  matter  how 
valuable  to  the  advertiser,  should  be  confused  with 
individual  net  paid  totals.  However,  this  subject  has 
been  talked  of  for  two  years,  until  it  is  now  thread¬ 
bare,  and  we  hope  that  the  A.  B.  C.  will  settle  it 
and  give  the  membership  other  and  more  vital  topics 
for  convention  discussion. 


This  is  a  good  year  for  old-fashioned  sales¬ 
men  zvho  do  not  expect  orders  to  fall  into  their 
laps,  but  rather  to  come  by  reason  of  the  selling 
art. 


DRIP,  DRIP,  DRIP 

WE  learn  from  the  trustworthy  Tea  &  Coffee 
Trade  Journal  of  a  meeting  in  New  York 
recently  of  tea  packers  considering  trade 
publicity.  The  packers  decided  to  discontinue  all 
efforts  to  advertise  “until  such  time  as  a  substantial 
amount  could  be  raised  so  as  to  conduct  an  extensive 
campaign.”  There  was  talk  of  raising  a  half-million 
dollar  fund,  sometime,  perhaps. 

But  what  of  the  present? 

Well,  for  the  past  two  years  the  Tea  Association 
of  the  United  States  has  spent  about  $40,000  for  a 
publicity  campaign,  raised  by  voluntary  subscription 
among  the  members  and  in  tea  producing  countries. 
Of  this  amount  $24,000  goes  to  the  Inter-Ocean 
Syndicate,  which,  you  know,  pretends  to  be  able  to 
get  advertising  into  news  columns.  This  so-called 
“syndicate”  at  one  time  actually  sold  its  service  by 
cities,  or  by  states,  charging  fees  according  to  the 
circulations  of  newspapers.  The  balance  of  the 
$40,000  fund,  according  to  the  trade  journal,  went  for 
booklets  and  radio. 

This  is  only  one  little  view  of  a  general  situation 
which  is  costing  newspapers  many  millions  of  dollars. 
William  A.  Thomson,  director  of  the  Bureau  of  Ad¬ 
vertising,  estimates  that  the  advertising  “leak”,  due 
to  free  publicity  amounts  to  more  than  $25,000,000 
per  annum  for  newspapers  alone.  Last  week  Edik* 
&  Publisher  learned  that  an  advertiser  who  for 
years  had  been  in  the  habit  of  spending  $500,000 
per  annum  for  advertising,  two-thirds  of  the  appr^ 
priation  going  to  newspapers,  is  now  transferring  tbs 
account  from  an  advertising  agency  to  a  publicity 
agent,  the  latter  promising  to  get  a  brand  of  mer¬ 
chandise  advertised  by  local  dealers,  to  whom  mats 
and  electrotypes  will  be  furnished,  while  he,  the  press 
agent,  will  deluge  newspaper  offices  with  faked  up 
“news”  and  “feature”  stories.  The  publicity  man 
gets  a  rake-off  of  ten  per  cent.  His  investment  is 
practically  nothing.  His  art  is  his  nimble  wit. 

Why  should  any  newspaperman  defend  free 
publicity  ? 

Why  should  any  advertising  agency  defend  free 
publicity? 

Why  should  a  respectable  advertiser  adopt  a  deceit¬ 
ful,  pandering,  and  usually  futile  device  as  a  substitute 
for  honest  and  effective  advertising? 

Perhaps  only  an  expert  in  psychopathy  could  gii^ 
a  sensible  answer  to  these  questions. 


IV e  zrish  we  might  accept  Mr.  Hoovee^^ 
notion  that  an  official  denial  of  a  scandal  story, 
issued  by  those  inz'olved,  should  end  the  nuitter 
for  the  press. 
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T  OUlS  WILEY,  business  manager  of 
Li  the  Nt'zv  York  Tinu’S,  will  be  enter¬ 


tained  by  the  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
Hornell,  N.  Y.,  when  he  celebrates  his 
birthday  next  May.  Mr.  Wiley  spent 
part  of  his  boyhood  days  as  a  resident 
of  Hornell. 

Edward  E.  Brodie,  publisher,  Oregon 
City  (Ore.)  Enterf^ise,  and  United 
States  minister  to  Finland,  has  written 
friends  at  Oregon  City  that  he  and  Mrs. 
Brodie  will  return  to  Oregon  City  about 
Dec.  1  to  spend  the  winter.  Mr.  Brodie 
was  formerly  minister  to  Siam. 

H.  K.  Swartz,  president,  R.  Hoe  &  Co., 
is  en  route  home  from  Europe  and  will 
arrive  Nov.  3. 

Talbot  Patrick,  publisher  of  the  Golds¬ 
boro  (N.C.)  News- Argus,  has  returned 
to  his  desk  after  a  visit  to  his  former 
home  and  the  scene  of  his  first  news¬ 
paper  work,  Chicago. 

L.  R.  Blackman,  editor,  Moline  (Ill.) 
Dispatch,  has  been  re-elected  president  of 
the  Moline  Association  of  Commerce. 

Louis  W.  Bailey,  editor,  Dallas  (Tex.) 
Dispatch,  visited  the  offices  and  plants 
of  the  Rockford  (Ill.)  Consolidated 
Newspapers  last  week,  en  route  on  a 
motor  trip  to  Allendale,  Mich.,  Mr. 
Bailey’s  home  town. 

R.  C.  Horton,  of  the  large  publishing 
house  of  Wilson  &  Horton,  Auckland, 
New  Zealand,  is  visiting  in  New  York. 
He  is  at  the  Commodore. 

Edwin  S.  Underhill,  Jr.,  co-publisher 
and  business  manager.  Corning  (N.Y.) 
Evening  Leader,  was  recently  re-elected 
chairman  of  the  Steuben  County  Demo¬ 
cratic  committee  at  a  meeting  in  Bath, 
N.  Y. 

Josephus  Daniels,  former  Secretary  of 
the  Navy  and  editor  of  the  Raleigh  Neivs 
and  Observer,  spoke  at  the  Shrine  Audi¬ 
torium  in  Oklahoma  City,  Oct.  20,  on 
"Leading  Issues  of  Today,”  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Oklahoma  state  and  coun¬ 
ty  Democratic  committees. 

Charles  E.  Broughton,  editor,  Sheboy¬ 
gan  (Wis.)  Press,  was  re-elected  a  cu¬ 
rator  of  the  Wisconsin  State  Historical 
Society  at  the  78th  annual  meeting  of  the 
organization  recently  in  Madison. 

Charles  M.  Greenway,  vice-president. 
Booth  Newspapers,  Inc.,  and  editor. 
Grand  Rapids  (Mich.)  Press,  was  elected 
president  of  a  class  taking  an  advanced 
degree  in  Scottish  Rite  Masonry  in  Grand 
Rapids,  Oct.  24. 

William  C.  Deming,  president  and 
proprietor  of  the  Cheyenne  State  Tri¬ 
bune-Leader  and  the  PPyoming  Stock- 
man-Farmer,  has  been  acting  as  publicity 
director  for  the  Republican  State  Central 
committee  in  Wyoming  this  fall.  He 
chose  as  his  assistant,  Richard  E.  Evans, 
managing  editor,  Casper  Tribune-Herald. 


Evening  News,  lias  returned  from  an 
extended  trip  through  Europe.  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Wharton  were  accompanied 
home  by  their  daughter,  Nancy,  who 
spent  the  past  year  with  her  sister,  Mrs. 
George  B.  Smail,  at  her  home  in  Cairo, 
Egypt. 


IN  THE  EDITORIAL  ROOMS 

Herbert  m.  jackson,  editor 

Marianna  (Ark.)  Courier-Index, 
spoke  Oct.  24  at  Wynne  at  a  joint  meet¬ 
ing  of  the  Rotary  Club  and  Chamber  of 
Commerce. 

John  Manning,  managing  editor,  De¬ 
troit  Times,  and  Miss  Mary  Humphrey 
Sunday  editor,  Detroit  Free  Press,  spoke 
at  the  annual  convention  of  the  Michi¬ 
gan  State  Federation  of  Women’s  clubs, 
in  Jackson  Oct.  23-26. 

“Cy”  Hungerford  cartoonist  of  the 
Pittsburgh  Post-Gazette  gave  a  chalk 
talk  at  the  annual  banquet  of  the 
Beaver  County  league  of  Building  and 
Loan  associations  at  Beaver  F'alls  Oct. 
22. 

Morgan  Symonds,  Addison,  N.  Y.,  has 
joined  the  Ithaca  (N.Y.)  Journal-News. 

Charles  Wesch,  Jr.,  recently  on  the 
copy  desk,  Chicago  Herald  Tribune,  is 
now  back  on  the  copy  desk  of  Houston 
Post-Dispatch. 

Alan  Ecklimd,  recently  in  publicity 
work,  has  returned  to  the  re-write  staff 
of  the  Philadelphia  Evening  Ledger. 

Carl  W.  Held,  of  the  Oklahoma  City 
Daily  Oklahoman  and  Times,  is  now  on 
the  city  staff  of  the  Grand  Rapids 
(Mich.)  Herald.  Chadbourne  M.  Wal¬ 
lin,  city  hall  reporter  of  the  Herald,  re¬ 
signed  Oct.  23  to  do  publicity  for  City 
Manager  George  W.  Welsh. 

Amy  Leslie,  former  dramatic  critic, 
Chicago  Daily  News,  will  be  guest  of 
honor  at  the  first  breakfast  of  the  Pen 
Women’s  Guild  Nov.  2.  Celebrities  of 
the  stage  and  newspaper  world  will  at¬ 
tend. 

Loren  E.  Donelson,  for  the  past  year 
state  editor.  Mason  City  (la.)  Globe- 
Gazette,  has  resigned  to  become  assistant 
publicity  director  for  the  Tilden  Manu¬ 
facturing  company,  Ames,  la.  Don 
Wieder,  police  reporter,  succeeds  Donel¬ 
son  at  the  state  desk.  Rodney  Fox, 
Ames,  editor  of  the  Iowa  State  Student 
the  past  year,  has  joined  the  Globe-Ga¬ 
zette  staff. 

William  J.  Moyer,  formerly  city  edi¬ 
tor,  Canton  (O.)  Daily  News  and  more 
recently  of  the  Columbus  Citizen  staff, 
has  joined  the  copy  desk  of  the  Toledo 
Blade. 

Robert  A.  French,  sports  editor,  To¬ 
ledo  Blade,  addressed  Toledo  alumni  of 
Ohio  State  University  at  a  luncheon 
Oct.  27. 

Ann  Hark,  formerly  of  the  New  York 
Journal,  has  reioined  the  rewrite  staff 
of  the  Philadelphia  Public  Ledger. 

Grant  McGee  has  been  named  city 
editor  of  the  Oklahoma  City  News. 


Allan  C.  Bantlxtt 


AF'TER  two  years  as  president  of  the 
San  F'rancisco  Press  Club,  Allan_  C. 
Bartlett,  managing  editor,  San  Francisco 
News,  has  re¬ 
signed  that  post 
and  has  been  suc¬ 
ceeded  by  Joseph 
Cauthorn,  b  u  s  i- 
ness  manager  of 
the  News.  Pre¬ 
vious  to  becom¬ 
ing  president  of 
the  Press  Club 
Mr.  Bartlett  was 
president  of  the 
San  Francisco 
New  spapermen’s 
C)  1  u  b,  a  social 
organization. 

Mr.  Bar  tlett 
has  been  with  the  News  for  six  years. 
Before  that  he  was  with  the  Associated 
Press  for  two  years,  going  to  this  organ¬ 
ization  from  the  Denver  Post. 

When  the  News  moved  into  its  new 
building  recently  Mr.  Bartlett  designed  a 
nine-place  all-steel  copy  desk  specially 
■idapted  to  the  needs  of  his  paper. 

Three  years  ago  he  married  Miss 
Madonna  Todd,  then  a  News  feature 
writer,  and  now  continuity  editor  at  the 
San  Francisco  office  of  the  National 
Broadcasting  Company. 

Miss  Everetta  Love,  club  editor,  Hous¬ 
ton  Chronicle,  sailed  recently  on  the 
Mohawk  for  New  York  where  she  will 
assist  in  publicity  work  for  Ruth  Cross, 
author. 

Bill  Voight  of  the  Oklahoma  City 
Oklahoman  has  been  transferred  to  the 
staff  of  the  Oklahoma  City  Times. 

Byron  C.  Utecht,  staff  correspondent, 
Fort  fVorth  Star-Telegram,  has  been 
named  by  Hal  Brennan,  state  commander 
of  the  American  Legion,  one  of  a  commit¬ 
tee  of  three  to  revise  histories  taught  in 
Texas  schools.  I^egionnaires  complain 
that  the  part  of  Texans  in  the  World 
Was  is  not  sufficiently  portrayed  in  some 
of  the  books  now  used. 

John  Gordon  formerly  of  the  Oklaho¬ 
ma  City  News  has  joined  the  Cushing 
(Okla.)  Daily  Leader. 

F.  H.  McCall  recently  joined  the 
photographic  staff,  Denver  Post. 

Vincent  S.  Jones  is  acting  as  city 
editor  of  the  Utica  (N.Y.)  Daily  Press. 

Miss  Margaurite  Tillman  formerly 
feature  writer  of  the  Oklahoma  City 
News  has  joined  the  staff  of  the  South¬ 
western  Magazine  Service. 

Richard  Fortune,  formerly  of  Utica 
(N.Y.)  Daily  Press,  has  joined  the 
Franklin  County  Times  at  Malone  as  a 
reporter. 

Mary  Catherine  Dickinson  has  suc- 
(Continued  on  next  page) 


Gus  M.  Steinmetz,  editor,  Harrisburg 
(Pa.)  Telegraph,  attended  the  75th  an¬ 
niversary  exercises  at  Pennsylvania  State 
College  last  week. 

Frank  Jenkins,  editor  and  publisher, 
Eugene  (Ore.)  Register,  has  been  elected 
president  of  the  Williamette  Valley 
Waterway  Association. 


IN  THE  BUSINESS  OFFICE 

Q  D.  GRANVILLE,  business  man- 
^•ager,  Y/.  Stephen  (N.B.)  St.  Croix 
toMrifr,  has  been  appointed  one  of  the 
nve  members  on  a  committee  to  represent 
pt.  Stephen,  in  a  project  to  build  a  new 
international  bridge  as  a  peace  memo- 
j  P^'i'^ipated  in  by  the  United  States 
Canada.  The  proposed  bridge 
wuld  replace  one  now  connecting  St. 
otephem  with  Calais,  Me.,  across  the  St. 
Croix  River. 

Joseph  C.  Irvin,  accountant  for  the 
.  °'^f*nouth  (Va.)  Star,  is  on  vacation 
in  New  York. 

Annette  Colvin  has  been  ap¬ 
points  classified  advertising  manager  of 
Harlingen  (Tex.)  Valley  Morning 
otar,  succeeding  Miss  Ethel  Sparks. 

Richard  M.  H.  Wharton,  general 
"'onager,  Harrisburg  (Pa.)  Patriot  and 


CHARLES  B.  DRISCOLL 


Driscoll 


does  two  features: 

THE  WORLD  AND  ALL 

daily  column 


PIRATES  AHOY ! 


weekly  tale  of  the  sea  illustrated  with  3-eolumn  art. 


If  you  are  not  asina  one  of  these  feature!,  start  now.  Driscoll’s  new  book, 
“Doubloons:  The  Story  of  BL’RIKD  TKEASUKE,"  published  by  Farrar  & 
Kinehart,  New  York,  Is  one  of  the  season’s  best  sellers.  It  went  into  a 
second  edition  before  date  of  publication,  and  was  received  enthusiastically 
by  the  press  of  the  country. 

While  the  talk  Is  hot — start  The  World  and  All,  dally,  or  Pirates  Ahoyt 
weekly.  Both  features  have  Ions  lists  of  papers  that  have  stuck  to  them 
for  years. 


The  McNaught  Syndicate,  Inc. 

V.  V.  McNitt  times  BUILDING  r,,.,,,  y.  McAdam 

Pi^**'**"*  ^  NEW  YORK,  N.  Y.  GenenJ  Mansger 


Coiiiiiii$  Up 
Til  ScraU*h 


WHEN  ancient  prize-fighters 
met,  a  line  was  scratched  on 
the  ground  and  the  toes  of  the 
fighters  had  to  come  up  to  scratch. 
.  .  .  When  a  fighter  was  knocked 
away  from  the  scratch,  he  had  to 
come  up  to  it  again  or  he  would 
lose  the  fight.  .  .  .  And  that’s  how 
the  expression,  “Coming  up  to 
scratch,”  began.  .  .  . 


The  explanation  comes  from  our 
already  famous  feature,  “How  It 
Began.”  .  .  .  Already  famous,  al¬ 
though  just  about  three  months  old 
today,  “How  It  Began”  has  come 
up  to  scratch  and  it  keeps  coming 
up  daily  .  .  .  scoring  a  knockout 
two  or  three  times  a  week. .  . . 


A  HIGH  SCHOOL  “How  It  Began 
Club,”  organized  in  Columbus, 
Ohio,  is  the  latest  evidence  of  the 
intellectual  stimulation  that  this 
smash-hit  feature  affords.  .  .  .  Then 
from  California  comes  a  large  thick 
envelope  containing  voluntary  con¬ 
tributions  from  every  member  of  a 
class  in  ancient  history  telling  how 
reiigions  began,  how  clans  and 
tribes  began,  how  villages  began, 
how  money  began,  how  writing 
began,  and  how  the  Egyptians, 
Babylonians,  Phoenicians,  Greeks 
and  Romans  started  various  cus¬ 
toms,  sayings  and  superstitions 
that  are  now  part  of  the  warp  and 
woof  of  modern  man’s  habit,  talk 
and  thought.  .  .  . 

The  monumental  “How  It  Began” 
mail  comes  from  all  sorts  of  peo¬ 
ple  in  all  sorts  of  homes.  .  .  .  But 
clearly  students — grammar  school, 
high  school,  prep  school,  college 
and  university — and  their  teachers 
are  in  the  lead  as  letter  writers,  in¬ 
quiring,  suggesting,  appreciating, 
questioning.  .  .  . 

WHEN  inteilectual  stimulation 
proves  to  be  such  fun  .  . .  when 
the  feature  is  such  an  obvious  mag¬ 
net  of  excited  interest  .  .  .  when 
the  briiliant  cartoons  attract  read¬ 
ers  and  the  subject-matter  hoids  an 
ever-increasing  number  of  daily 
followers  .  .  .  isn’t  it  time  you  got 
going  with  this  “must”  feature?... 
It’s  served  in  three-coiumn  and  two- 
coiumn  sizes.  ...  A  wire  to  us  will 
bring  you  terms  and  sampies.  .  .  . 


United  Feature  Syndicate 

Metropolitan  Newspaper  Service 

Monte  F.  Bourjaily  Maximilian  Elser,  Jr. 

General  Manager  Vice-President 

63  Park  Row,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
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cwded  Margaret  Bobb  as  assistant  so¬ 
ciety  editor,  Oklahoma  City  Times. 

Carroll  Byrne  has  joined  the  Utica 
(N.Y.)  Observer-Dispatch  as  staff  pho¬ 
tographer. 

Eric  M.  Knight,  Philadelphia  Public 
Ledger  staff,  has  returned  from  a  vaca¬ 
tion  spent  in  Honduras. 

Bruce  Palmer,  formerly  of  the  Okla¬ 
homa  City  Times  has  bwn  transferred 
to  the  staff  of  the  Oklahoma  City  Okla¬ 
homan. 

Wilhelmina  Ogden,  who  became  a  re¬ 
porter  for  the  Grand  Forks  (N.D.) 
Herald  after  being  graduated  from  the 
University  of  North  Dakota  this  year, 
has  been  made  assistant  Northwest 
editor. 

Clifford  A.  Somerville,  assistant  city 
editor,  Portland  (Me.)  Evening  Express, 
with  Mrs.  Somerville,  are  enjoying  a 
week’s  automobile  trip  to  New  York, 
Philadelphia  and  Washington. 

C.  W.  Gilchrist,  of  the  editorial  staff, 
St.  John  (N.B.)  Times-Globe,  spent  his 
vacation  on  a  motor  trip  to  North 
Adams,  Mass. 

W.  E.  J.  Martin,  dramatic  editor, 
Buffalo  Courier-Express,  spoke  before 
the  Lockport  (N.Y.)  Rotary  club  re¬ 
cently  on  “The  Show  (joes  On.” 

Alan  V.  Knight,  who  resigned  recently 
from  the  city  staff,  Buffalo  Times,  is 
now  with  the  Lockport  (N.Y.)  Union 
Sun  and  Journal. 

Lee  Tuttle,  former  editor  and  part 
owner  of  the  Medford  (Ore.)  Daily 
News,  has  joined  the  editorial  staff  of 
the  Klamath  Falls  (Ore.)  Herald. 

Ben  Kartman,  of  the  Chicago  Daily 
Nett'S  staff  and  former  Chicago  corre¬ 
spondent  of  Editor  &  Publisher,  and 
Mrs.  Kartman,  are  parents  of  a  son, 
Keith  Harris,  liorn  Oct.  26.  It  is  their 
first  child. 

Allan  Nevins,  formerly  of  the  New 
York  World,  is  the  author  of  “Henry 
White:  Thirty  Years  of  American  Di¬ 
plomacy”  just  published  by  Harper  & 
Bros. 

Harold  E.  Senior,  police  reporter, 
IVaterbury  (Conn.)  Atncrican,  whose 
condition  for  several  weeks  was  critical 
following  an  emergency  appendicitis 
operation  expects  to  leave  the  hospital 
next  week. 

Harold  F.  Klein,  formerly  assistant 
financial  editor,  Brooklyn  Daily  Eagle, 
has  joined  the  Brooklsm  Trust  Company 
in  charge  of  public  relations  and  adver¬ 
tising. 

John  Stadler,  former  Baltimore  Sun 
photographer,  has  joined  the  Harrisburg 
Telegraph. 

Herbert  H.  Fletcher,  founder  and 
editor  of  the  “Churchman  Afield”  de¬ 
partment  of  the  Boston  Evening  Trans¬ 
cript,  is  confined  to  his  bed  with  illness. 
Mr.  Fletcher  recently  marked  his 
golden  anniversary  as  a  newspaper  man. 

Richard  H.  Daly,  of  the  Tauton, 
(Mass.)  Daily-Gazette  staff,  passed  the 
Massachusetts  bar  examination  last  week. 
IJaly  plans  to  practice  law  and  to  con¬ 
tinue  his  newspaper  work  at  the  same 
time. 

Miss  Winifred  Mallon,  of  the  Wash¬ 
ington  bureau,  New  York  Times,  re¬ 
cently  visited  friends  in  New  York. 

Albert  Laurence  Martin,  court  re¬ 
porter,  IVaterbury  (Conn.)  American 
and  a  Dartmouth  alumnus,  attended  the 
Dartmouth-Harvard  game  in  Boston 
Oct.  25. 

Clifton  Frisbie,  city  editor.  Woodland 
(Cal.)  Democrat,  and  Mrs.  Frisbie,  are 
parents  of  a  son  born  Oct.  15. 

Will  Haynes,  Portsmouth  (Va.)  Star 
police  reporter,  is  on  vacation  in  W’ash- 
ington,  D.  C. 

Gordon  Riley,  associate  sports  editor, 
Norfolk  (Va.)  I^cdgcr-Dispatch,  was 
elected  president  of  the  newly  organized 
Young  Men’s  Business  Club,  of  Nor¬ 
folk,  recently. 


WEDDING  BELLS 

JLYNN  WYKOFF,  city  editor.  Twin 
•  Falls  (la.)  Evening  Times  to 
Miss  Dorothy  Vosburg  at  Twin  Falls, 
Oct.  19. 

Tom  Mahoney,  until  recently  city 
editor  of  the  El  Paso  (Tex.)  Post, 
and  now  state  news  editor  of  the  United 
Press  with  headquarters  in  Dallas,  Tex., 
to  Miss  Grace  Doolev  of  Kansas  City, 
Mo.,  Oct.  21  at  Kansas  City.  Mahoney 
is  a  graduate  of  the  School  of  Journal¬ 
ism  of  the  University  of  Missouri. 

Virgil  L.  Lewis,  of  the  Waterloo 
(la.)  Evening  Courier  staff  the  paut 
three  months,  to  Miss  Dorothy  Rate, 
Iowa  City,  Oct.  18  in  Waterloo. 

Miss  Mildred  Rudisill,  society  edito*", 
Findlay  (O.)  Courier,  to  Earl  W. 
Shoupe,  Findlay,  in  the  home  of  the 
bride’s  parents  at  McComb,  O.,  recently. 

Rev.  Arthur  M.  Soule  of  Harrisville, 
R.  I.,  former  city  editor  of  the  old 
Portland  (Me.)  Press,  to  Mrs.  Emily 
York  of  Freeport,  Me.,  at  Boston,  Oct. 
22. 

George  V.  Lofton,  sports  editor, 
Monroe  (La.)  Morning  World,  to  Miss 
Vera  Burnside,  Oct.  19,  at  El  Dorado, 
Ark.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lofton  went  by 
motor  to  Monroe  after  the  ceremony 
and  from  there  to  Birmingham,  Ala., 
by  airplane  for  a  brief  visit. 

Hildreth  G.  Hawes,  reporter  and 
photographer,  Augusta  (Me.)  Kennebec 
Journal,  to  Miss  Antoinette  Marcille, 
daughter  of  Ex-Mayor  Albert  O.  Mar¬ 
cille,  of  Biddeford,  Me.,  recently. 

Henry  S.  Lewis,  assistant  treasurer 
Norfolk  (Va.)  Ledger-Dispatch,  to 
Miss  Virginia  Syer,  of  Portsmouth,  Va., 
at  Portsmouth,  Oct.  22. 

Wilmon  Blackmer  (Thipman,  Boston 
Herald,  to  Miss  Catherine  Marie  Blan¬ 
chard  of  Bradford,  Mass.,  at  Bradford, 
recently. 

PRESS  ASSOCIATION  NOTES 

■p^LETCHER  ROBERTSON,  Univer- 
-*■  sal  Service  night  rewrite  man  in  the 
New  York  office,  has  returned  after  a 
two-week  vacation  spent  in  Houston, 
Tex.,  with  his  parents.  He  sailed  from 
Galveston  on  the  Mohawk. 

Lloyd  Stratton,  former  head  of  the 
Associated  Press  Feature  Service  and 
more  recently  with  Western  Newspaper 
Union,  has  rejoined  the  A.P.  in  the  for¬ 
eign  department.  Since  leaving  W.N.U. 
several  months  ago  Stratton  has  been 
touring  Europe. 

Charles  Stephenson  Smith,  chief  of 
foreign  service  of  the  Associated  Press, 
went  to  Bill  Smith’s  Farm  near  Garrison, 
N.  Y.,  this  week  for  a  two  weeks’  vaca¬ 
tion. 

Burl  A.  Ely,  for  two  years  manager 
of  the  Cleveland  bureau,  has  been  made 
Ohio  state  manager  for  International 
News  Service.  Marion  O.  Chenoweth 
has  been  placed  in  charge  of  the  Cleve¬ 
land  bureau,  where  he  has  been  assistant 
manager. 

James  Adam,  superintendent  of  the 
northern  district.  Pacific  Coast  News 
Serince,  with  headquarters  in  San 
Francisco,  has  returned  from  a  vacation 
motor  tour  to  Mexico. 

A.  E.  Harris,  day  state  editor,  Asso¬ 
ciated  Press,  Portland,  Ore.,  has  been 
transferred  to  San  Francisco,  where  he 
will  work  as  an  outside  man.  Clayton 
\’.  Bernhard,  former  news  editor  of  the 
Marshfield  .(Ore.)  Coos  Bay  Times, 
succeeds  Harris  at  Portland. 

Homer  Roberts,  bureau  manager  of 
the  United  Press  in  Sacramento,  Cal., 
has  returned  from  a  vacation  trip  to 
Southern  California. 


SPECIAL  EDITIONS 

SIOl’X  CITY  (la.)  Journal.  20-page 
tabloid  Interstate  Poultry  .Associa¬ 
tion  show  section,  Oct.  22. 

Mt.  Clemens  (Mich)  Plaily  Leader, 
18-page  section  on  opening  of  Citizens 
Savings  Rank  building,  Oct.  24. 

Richmemd  (Va.)  Timcs-Dispalch, 
8-page  tabloid  music  festival  section, 
Oct.  26. 

Houston  (Tex.)  Post-Dutpatch,  special 
section,  Loew’s  state  theater,  12  pages, 
Oct.  25. 


Grand  Rapids  (Mich.)  Herald,  eight, 
page  supplement  prior  to  opening  of  the 
furniture  markets,  Oct.  25. 

Harlingen  (Tex.)  Valley  Morning 
Star,  radio  edition,  (I)ct.  26,  22  pages. 

NEW  PLANTS  AND  EQUIPMENT 

^  ONTRACT  has  been  let  for  rebuild. 

ing  the  front  of  the  Seacoast  Echo 
newspaper  plant  at  Bay  St.  Louis,  Miss, 
the  work  to  be  completed  Jan.  1. 

La  Bandera  Americana,  Spanish  lan¬ 
guage  weekly  published  at  Albuquerque, 
N.  M.,  has  been  sold  by  the  heirs  of 
Frank  Hubbell  to  W,  V.  Grottenthider, 
for  the  past  four  years  a  member  of  the 
advertising  staff,  Albuquerque  New 
.Mexico  State  Tribune. 

ASSOCIATIONS 

TC.  MERCHANT,  of  the  Madison 
•  (Fla.)  Enterprise  Recorder,  has 
been  elected  president  of  the  Suwannei 
Press  Association.  West  Florida  organ¬ 
ization.  R.  B.  Child,  Levy  County  Jour- 
nai,  Bronson,  was  made  vice-president 
and  Dick  Pound,  Mayo  Free  Press,  sec¬ 
retary-treasurer. 

National  Association  of  Business 
Writfjis  has  elected  Lloyd  S.  Graham, 
Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  president,  according  to 
a  mail  vote  announced  by  John  T. 
Bartlett,  Boulder,  Col.,  executive  sec¬ 
retary.  Fred  E.  Kunkcl,  Washington, 
D.  C.,  was  named  vice-president. 

Medina  (N.Y.)  Advertising  Club  has 
elected  these  new  officers :  President,  L. 
Rockwell  Kingsley ;  vice-president,  J.  R. 
Brundage;  secretary,  Percy  H.  Krom- 
part;  treasurer,  David  A.  Barnes;  di¬ 
rectors,  Henry  McElwee,  William  J. 
Krompart,  James  Collins,  Edward 
O’Reilly  and  Raymond  Fellers. 

Lake  Erie  and  St.  Clair  District 
Press  Association  held  its  annual  fall 
meeting  in  Forest,  Out.,  recently.  The 
program  included  an  address  on  the 
problems  of  weekly  newspaper  publica¬ 
tion  by  Lome  Eedy,  editor,  St.  Mary's 
(Ont.)  Journal.  The  day  concluded 
with  an  inspection  of  the  great  celeo’ 
fields  near  Forest. 

With  eight  member  colleges  repres- 
seiited,  the  Kentucky  Intercollegiate 
Press  Association  held  its  first  meeting 
Oct.  24  and  25,  at  Transylvania  Univer¬ 
sity,  Lexington. 

Missouri  Associated  Wfxklif.s  will 
meet  Friday,  Nov.  7  at  the  Statler 
Hotel,  in  St.  Louis. 


SCHOOLS 

FORTY-FIVE  young  men  and  women, 
who  during  the  past  summer  worked 
on  newspapers,  are  now  enrolled  in  the 
journalism  school  of  the  University  of 
Oklahoma. 

Eleventh  annual  convention  of  tlw 
Iowa  High  School  Press  Association  wi  l 
be  held  at  Grinnell  college,  Grinnell, 
Iowa,  Nov.  14-15. 

Four  North  Dakota  newspaper  men 
addressed  the  convention  of  the  Northern 
Interscholastic  Press  Association  m 
Grand  Forks  Oct.  31  to  Nov.  1.  They 
were  M.  M.  Oppegard,  publisher,  and 
W.  P.  Davies,  editor  Grand  Forks  Htr- 
aid;  H.  D.  Paulson,  editor,  and  Geoige 
Ben.son,  associate  editor,  Fargo  Fonm- 
Prof.  F.  E.  Bump.  Jr.,  head  of  the  tm- 
versity  of  North  Dakota  journalisn^' 
partment,  was  another  speaker.  Dde 
gates  from  North  and  South  Dakota, 
Minnesota  and  Montana  attended. 

Eleventh  annual  convention  of  the 
Intercollegiate  New.spaper  Assocta- 
TioN  of  the  Middle  Atlantic  Stat«  wi 
be  held  at  Lehigh  University,  Bethlehem, 
Pa.,  on  Dec.  5  and  6.  Twenty-six  w- 
leges  and  universities  will  be  represented- 


NEW  PUBLICATIONS 

JH.  HARDY,  editor  and  PuMish*/; 

•  Crystal  City  (Tex.)  Zarala  Coitu 
.Sentinel,  has  begun  publication  a'*® 
Spanish-language  weekly,  LI  Ilcraldo. 

Tri-Counties  Nc^vs  is  a  new  week  y 
.started  at  Lineville,  Ala.,  by  Kd. 
former  assistant  postmaster  of 
ham  and  at  one  time  state  news  eon 
Birmingham  News. 
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STAGGERED  ROLLER  BEARINGS— 

ANOTHER  EXCLUSIVE  HOE  FEATURE 


Hoe  Staggered  Roller  Bearings—  an 
exclusive  patented  Hoe  feature — in¬ 
sure  an  even  distribution  of  cylinder  load 
and  a  continuous  bearing. 

These  bearings,  together  with  Hoe 
Special  Ball -Thrust -Bearings  and  Hoe 
Solid  Forged- Steel  Plate  and  Impression 
Cylinders,  balanced  both  dynamically 


and  statically,  form  a  combination  which 
eliminates  all  p)ossibility  of  cylinder  play 
or  “stagger”  and  makes  possible  the 
finest  printing  at  the  highest  speeds. 

During  the  many  years  that  Hoe  Presses 
have  been  equipped  with  Hoe  Patented 
Staggered  Roller  Bearings  not  one  of 
these  bearings  has  ever  been  replaced  be¬ 
cause  of  wear  —  a  perfect  record. 


R.HOE&CQINC 


BOSTON 


General  Offiees 

138TH  STREET  AND  EAST  RIVER.  NEW  YORK  CITY 
CHICAGO  SAN  FRANCISCO  NEW  ORLEANS 


LONDON 
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DAYTON  (O.)  NEWS  EQUIPS  CAMERAMEN’S  CARS  WITH  RADIO  RECEIVING  SETS 


y  €K 


Automobile  instrument  panel  showing  how  radio  is  attached,  also  receiving 
set  and  loud  speaker  under  the  hood. 


W.  Preston  Mayfield,  Dayton  News  cameraman,  turning  on  his  automobile 

radio  set. 


'T’O  insure  its  readers  an  up-to-the 
minute  photographic  service,  the 
Dayton  (O.)  Daily  News  is  experiment¬ 
ing  with  the  automobile  receiver,  one  of 
the  latest  develojments  of  the  science. 

Through  special  arrangement  with 
WSMK,  local  broadcasting  station,  the 
News’  city  editor  has  been  able  to  reach 


his  photographers  instantaneously  when 
they  are  out  on  assignment. 

No  practical  use  of  the  equipment  has 
been  made  so  far,  D.  E.  Kumler,  man¬ 
aging  editor,  told  Editc*  &  Publisher, 
but  the  good  results  of  the  experimenta¬ 
tion  has  convinced  the  editors  of  its  prac¬ 
ticability.  No  occasion  has  arisen,  Mr. 


Kumler  said,  that  has  called  for  the  use 
of  the  new  equipment. 

Two  automobile  receiving  sets  have 
been  installed  in  the  cars  of  W.  Preston 
Mayfield  and  Myron  F.  Scott,  staff 
photographers.  These  have  been  tuned 
in  on  Station  WSMK.  The  city  desk 
makes  a  contact  with  the  photographers 
by  telephoning  the  station,  which  in  turn 
broadcasts  the  call  to  the  cameramen. 
Thus  has  been  established  a  continuous 
connection  between  editors  and  photog¬ 
raphers  and  reporters. 

Calls  somewhat  like  the  following 


have  been  heard  by  Dayton  broadcast 
listeners : 

“This  is  station  WSMK.  Will  the 
Dayton  Daily  News  photographer  on  the 
North  Main  street  assignment  please  oil 
his  office?” 

Regular  programs  of  the  station  are 
stopped  momentarily  whenever  it  is 
necessary  to  relay  a  message  to  the 
newspaper  men.  The  plan  has  been  suc¬ 
cessful  in  die  police  departments  of 
larger  cities,  but,  it  is  believed,  this  is 
the  first  instance  in  which  it  has  been 
put  to  the  use  by  a  newspaper. 


BIG  OUTLAY  NEEDED  TO 
START  JAPAN  DAILY 

Million  Yen  nn  Average  Sum  for 

Starting  Tokyo  Paper — Press  Ex¬ 
cluded  by  Law  from  Issuing 
Debentures 

(From  the  Tokio  Trms-Pacific) 

The  business  of  operating  a  large 
newspaper  in  Japan  calls  for  considerable 
capital,  a  million  yen  not  being  a  large 
sum  with  which  to  start  such  an  enter¬ 
prise  in  Tokyo. 

A  recent  example  of  the  funds  re¬ 
quired  for  this  business  may  be  cited 
in  the  fact  that  when  Mr.  Sanji  Muto, 
former  president  of  the  Kanegafuchi 
Spinning  Company,  decided  to  enter 
politics  he  contemplated  acquiring  or 
starting  a  newspaper  in  Tokyo.  At  that 
time  Mr.  Muto  had  about  700,000 
at  his  command  for  the  purpose  but  after 
investigation  decided  that  this  was  too 
small  a  fund  to  enter  the  field. 

Mr.  Kaichiro  Nezu  is  reported  to  have 
spent  more  than  a  million  and  a  half 
yen  in  the  last  two  years  through  his 
connection  with  the  Kokumin  Shimbun. 
The  Jiji  Shimfw  is  also  reported  to  need 
more  money  for  operation. 

When  hfr.  Seiji  Noma,  the  “Japanese 
Magazine  king,”  took  up  the  managemnet 
of  the  Hochi  Shimbun  he  is  reported  to 
have  brought  a  large  sum  into  the  busi¬ 
ness. 

The  Asahi  Shimbun  is  capitalized  at 
6,000,000  yen  and  during  the  last  half- 
I’ear  term  reported  a  profit  of  705,036  yen. 
The  balance  sheet  of  this  newspaper 
showed  assets  of  14,516,656  yen.  In  the 
Mme  report  liabilities  were  3,740,000  yen, 
including  3,170,000  yen  in  bills  payable 
and  570,000  yen  in  money  unpaid. 

One  of  the  reasons  that  a  newspaper 
in  Japan  requires  a  large  capitalization 
is  that  they  are  excluded  by  law  from  is¬ 
suing  debentures,  but  on  the  other  hand 
arc  exempt  from  business  taxes.  Money 
can  only  be  raised  by  loans  on  real  estate, 
and  in  the  c^  of  the  Asahi  the  item  of 
land  and  buildings  in  the  balance  sheet 
stands  at  5.002,376  yen.  No  bank  will 
lend  more  than  a  third  of  this  amount  on 
such  property  as  security. 

The  Mainichi  Shimbun  is  capitalized 
at  10,000,000  yen  and  profit  for  the  last 
term  was  1,064,925  yen.  Assets  of  this 
paper  in  the  balance  sheet  are  carried  at 
20,974.834  yen,  including  3,750,000  yen  of 
uncalled  capitel,  and  in  comparing  the 
Mainichi  with  the  Asahi  this  item  must 


be  excluded,  making  assets  of  the  former 
17,224,000  yen. 

They  both  have  large  buildings  in 
Tokyo  and  Osaka  equipped  with  high¬ 
speed  rotary  presses.  The  Osaka  Asahi 
has  21  such  presses  in  Osaka  and  12  in 
Tokyo  and  the  Osaka  Mainichi  23  in 
Osaka  and  12  in  Tokyo. 

In  regard  to  the  profit  rejiorted  by 
these  two  large  dailies,  the  Mainichi  has 
realized  a  greater  amount  than  the  Asahi 
for  the  past  few  years.  The  reason  for 
this  cannot  be  explained  accurately  but 
it  is  a  known  fact  that  the  expenses  of 
the  Asahi  are  increasing  while  those  of 
the  Mainichi  are  going  down.  The  cir¬ 
culations  of  these  two  papers  are  reported 
to  be  above  one  million  each  in  the  aver¬ 
age  over  the  year  which  takes  into  ac¬ 
count  seasonal  fluctuations. 

Up  to  the  first  term  of  last  year  the 
Osaka  Mainichi  was  declaring  dividends 
at  the  rate  of  20  per  cent  a  year  while 
the  Osaka  Asahi  was  paying  15  per  cent. 
The  Mainichi  then  rais^  its  capital  and 
reduced  the  dividend  rate  to  15  per  cent 
a  year,  while  the  Asahi  also  increased 
capitalization  but  retained  the  old  rate  of 
15  per  cent. 

The  shares  of  the  Osaka  Asahi  are 
largely  in  the  hands  of  the  Murayama 
and  Ueno  families  and  employees  of  the 
company,  and  no  outsiders  are  allowed  to 
acquire  stock.  The  total  shares  of  this 
company  is  60,(XX),  and  of  this  number 
the  two  families  own  about  40,000  shares, 
or  66  per  cent,  with  the  balance  distrib¬ 
uted  among  500  executives  and  employees 
of  the  firm. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Osaka  Mainichi 
has  more  than  1,000  shareholders,  with 
the  Mitsubishi  interests  the  largest  single 
holder  with  6,517  shares.  A  large  num¬ 
ber  of  influential  Osaka  businessmen  are 
also  stockholders  in  the  Mainichi. 

BASHAW  SELLS  TALKIE 

Tom  Bashaw,  feature  writer,  Chicago 
Daily  Ncti's,  has  signed  a  contract  with 
Warner  Bros.  Company  for  his  story 
“Station  SIN,  Signing  Off,”  for  imme¬ 
diate  production  as  a  talking  picture. 
Bashaw  went  to  Detroit  for  the  Daily 
News  on  the  Gerald  Buckley  murder 
case.  However,  his  story  was  written 
before  that  and  has  to  do  with  a  murder 
in  a  broadcasting  station. 

W.  E.  BROWN  PROMOTED 

William  E.  Brown,  former  sales 
manager  of  the  Chicago  agency  of  the 
Mergenthaler  Linotype  Company,  has 
been  named  manager  of  that  agency  to 
succeed  the  late  Walter  C.  Bleloch. 


DISCUSSES  PAGE  COSTS 

Trend  U  Toward  Figuring  CoaU  on 
Unit  or  Column  Basis 

Thomas  Rees,  80-year-old  dean  of  Illi¬ 
nois  newspaper  publishers,  was  the  hon¬ 
ored  speaker  at  the  autumn  meeting  of 
the  Illinois  Composing  Room  Executives 
Association  in  Springfield,  Oct.  25-26. 

Mr.  Rees,  publisher  of  the  Springfield 
Stale  Register  for  almost  50  years,  dis¬ 
cussed  the  newspaper  situation  as  he  re¬ 
membered  it  when  he  first  got  his  jour¬ 
neymen  printer’s  card,  lauding  the  fine 
spirit  of  fellowship  and  co-operation  dis¬ 
played  by  the  mechanical  end  of  the 
plants  in  which  he  had  a  hand. 

Mr.  Rees  was  followed  by  A.  W.  Ship- 
ton,  general  manager,  Springfield  State 
Journal,  J.  Emil  Smith,  former  mayor 
and  now  editor  of  that  paper,  and  V.  Y. 
Dallman,  editor,  State  Register. 

The  principal  business  sessions  of  the 
group,  which  is  one  of  only  three  in  the 
country,  were  held  Sunday,  at  which 
Leon  Link,  Des  Moines,  president  of  the 
Iowa  foremen’s  group,  and  Raymond  G. 
Leach,  of  Milwaukee,  president  of  a  sim¬ 
ilar  Wisconsin  group,  spoke  on  “Page 
Costs.”  Both  speakers  discussed  various 
methods  of  figuring  page  costs,  stressing 
that  the  more  modern  cost  experts  are 
now  gradually  changing  the  style  to  fig¬ 
uring  costs  per  unit  or  per  column  be¬ 
cause  of  the  more  efficient  manner  of 
arriving  at  satisfactory  cost  sheets. 

About  50  foremen,  their  assistants  and 
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a  number  of  composing  room  machiniiti 
attended  the  conference,  at  which  Harry 
L.  Barch,  foreman  of  the  State  Register 
composing  room,  presided. 

The  next  convention  will  be  held  in 
Decatur,  home  of  H.  M.  Scott,  Decatur 
Reviexv,  president  of  the  association.  Other 
officers  are  L.  V.  Gonigam,  Ottawa  Re¬ 
publican,  vice-president ;  Fred  Wing, 
Peoria  Journal-Transcript,  secretary. 
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A.  B.  C.  Statements  March  31,  1929,  to  September  30,  1929. 
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A.  B.  C.  Statements  September  30,  1929,  to  March  31,  1930. 
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A.  B.  C.  and  Government  Statement  March  31,  1930,  to  September  30,  1930. 
Figures  for  third  paper  from  pubiished  Post  Office  statement. 
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and  its  Mi  Hi  on 
person  Market 

espite  the  fact  that  the  Oklahoman  and 
Times  have  less  room  in  which  to  grow,  they 
have  shown  a  larger  gain  in  city  circulation 
since  the  discovery  of  the  Oklahoma  City  oil 
field  than  has  the  other  Oklahoma  City  paper. 
This  gain  has  been  larger  both  numerically  and 
on  a  percentage  basis.  Approximately  20,000 
persons,  or  4,500  families,  have  established 
residence  here  in  that  time.  The  Oklahoman 
and  Times  had  already  given  advertisers  a 
98%  city  coverage.  Copies  of  the  Oklahoman 
or  Times  are  carrier-delivered  to  9  out  of  every 
10  Oklahoma  City  homes.  The  NEW  Okla¬ 
homa  City,  the  old  Oklahoma  City  and  the 
million-person  68-mile  Oklahoma  City  market 
can  be  sold  to  at  one  low  cost,  producing  a 
minimum  sales  expense  per-unit-sold. 

The  Six-Months  Record 
(March  31  to  September  30,  1930) 


The  Daily  Oklahoman  Total  Gain .  6,559 

Gain  in  City  Circulation,  4,766 

Oklahoma  City  Times  Total  Gain .  5,180 

Gain  in  City  Circulation,  4,411 

Sunday  Oklahoman  Total  Gain .  4,375 


Gain  in  City  Circulation,  3,630 


The  Oklahoman  &  Times  Circulation— 196,279. 

(Mar.  31/0  Sept.  30,  1930  ) 


THE  DAI LYj^LAH OMAN 
OKLAHOMA  CITY  TIMES 

THE  OKLAHOMA  PUBLISHING  COMPANY 
...THE  OKLAHOMA  FA  R  M  ER- STO  C  KM  AN  .  . 
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IR  OVN  VORIJD 
or  LETTbRS 


A  LEXAXDER  WOOLLCOTT  tells 
of  Heywood  Broun's  “Gargantuan 
chuckles  and  disarming  charm”  in  the 
November  I’anity  Fair.  His  article, 
facing  a  full-page  camera  study  of  the 
Scripps-Howard  columnist,  now  much 
in  the  limelight  as  a  candidate  for  Con¬ 
gress  on  the  Socialist  ticket,  is  an  inti¬ 
mate  portrait,  more  concerned  wjth  Mr. 
Broun’s  luck  at  poker,  his  appetite,  and 
his  taste  in  clothes,  than  in  his  political 
ideas  and  his  “fantastic  fluency  as  a 
writer.”  Mr.  Woollcott,  describing 
what  he  terms  “a  certain  aloof  imper¬ 
sonality”  in  Mr.  Broun,  says  that  al¬ 
though  the  Thanatopsis  Qub  members 
are  the  closest  friends  the  columnist  has 
or  wants. 

Yet  each  of  us  knows  that  if  a  lucky  hit  by 
some  bomb-thrower  or  passing  germ  should 
extinguish  us  all  in  a  single  night,  Broun 
would  feel  nothing  of  the  sorrow  that  would 
wrack  normally  fond  and  dependent  creatures 
in  similar  circumstances.  Indeed  I  seriously 
think  .  .  .  that  his  chief  emotion  would  lie  a 
kind  of  journalistic  excitement — even  elation — 
at  close  contact  with  so  interesting  a  holo¬ 
caust.  And  on  the  night  of  the  funeral,  he 
would  be  mooning  about  town  looking  for 
another  poker  game. 

Walter  Lippmann,  of  the  New  York 
World,  in  this  number  begins  a  series 
of  articles  on  public  affairs.  Theory 
on  Corruption”  is  the  title.  Paul  W. 
Gallico,  sports  editor  of  the  New  York 
Daily  News,  also  contributes  an  article, 
“The  College  Football  Industry”  to  the 
current  issue  of  the  magazine. — J.  W.  P. 
a  a  a 

A  VERY  interesting  debate  might  be 
staged  on  the  question ;  Has  the  lo¬ 
cal  retailer  or  the  national  manufactur¬ 
er  and  distributor  contributed  more 
to  the  advance  of  business  methods  and 
sound  thinking  and  profitable  _  practice  ? 
Solicitors  of  national  advertising  might 
take  one  side,  and  the  local  contact  men 
the  other.  The  local  side  no  doubt  could 
bring  in  many  brass  tack  proofs  of 
definite  profits,  but  little  enough  to  show 
that  retailers  had  contributed  to  general 
theory.  Here,  however,  is  an  important 
exception  in  Edward  A.  Filene's  new 
book.  “The  Model  Stock  Plan,”  published 
by  McGraw-Hill.  Here  is  an  underlying 
idea  for  the  improvement  of  business 
that  has  been  tried  out  in  the  Filene  store 
in  Boston  and  which  Mr.  I'ilene  says  is 
applicable  to  any  and  every  type  of  sell¬ 
ing  :  in  short,  a  present  from  the  retailer 
to  the  national  advertiser,  who  has  l)een 
so  successful  in  proclaiming  his  con¬ 
tributions  to  the  retailer.  The  model 
stock  plan  is  in  principle  another  varia¬ 
tion  of  the  engineer’s  favorite  idea  of 
simplification :  but  now  it  is  simplifica¬ 
tion  controlled,  not  by  production  econo¬ 
mies,  but  by  consumer  demand  and  by  the 

firice  ranges  at  which  the  consuming  pub¬ 
ic  will  buy  in  maximum  quantities. 

Mr.  Filene  prescribes  a  model  stock  of 
three  full  lines :  a  cheapest-priced,  a  high¬ 
est-priced.  and  a  best-selling  full  line. 
And  he  tells  'us  that  a  full  line  must 
contain  six  classifications :  staples,  style 
goods,  novelties,  outsizes,  and  two  other 
items  that  are  his  own  additions  to  the 
retailers’  categories — the  Best  Buy  and 
the  More- Profit  item.  He  insists  that 
his  plan  is  essentially  identical  with  the 
fundamental  idea  of  Woolworth,  Ford 
and  General  Motors;  and  he  argues  that 
his  Model  Stock  plan  by  going  just  a  lit¬ 
tle  further  in  a  rigidly  logical  applica¬ 
tion  of  general  merchandising  principles 
secures  that  necessary  additional  margin 
of  profit  and  the  desired  increases  in 
turnover.  Mr.  Filene  admits  that  the 
plan  has  never  been  put  in  complete  and 
perfect  operation :  in  the  Filene  store  it 
has  been  hampered  by  “self-government 
by  the  fellow  workers.”  He  is  much 
surer  of  its  worth  than  when  he  wrote 
about  it  in  192.^  under  the  title  “More 
Profits  from  Merchandising.”  Then  he 
admitted  “ln-t)etween  prices.”  Now  his 
further  experience  and  the  rapid  growth 
of  standardized-price  chains  make  him 
adhere  rigidly  to  three  and  only  three 
prices.  Tn  this  shaiply  defined  simplifica¬ 


tion  of  prices  the  a'uthor  declares  that 
“style  is  not  so  complicated  as  is  usually 
thought”  and  that  50%  of  all  styles  are 
superfluous  —  “originated  primarily  to 
avoid  competition.” 

Certainly  this  is  a  book  not  to  be 
missed.  Read  it  for  your  own  informa¬ 
tion  and  so  that  you  can  recommend  it 
to  folks  in  other  businesses. — R.  W. 

*  *  * 

TTAMLIN  GARLAND,  the  novelist, 
whose  book  of  reminiscenses, 
“Roadside  Meetings,”  was  recently  pub¬ 
lished,  was  never  an  active  newspaper 
man,  but  his  contacts  with  the  press 
and  its  workers  were  frequent  and  inti¬ 
mate. 

At  the  beginning  of  his  literary  career, 
when,  as  a  raw-boned  and  naive  coun¬ 
try  boy  fresh  from  the  Middle  West, 
he  sought  his  way  in  Boston,  he  found 
a  friend  in  Charles  Hurd,  literary  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Transcript,  who  gave  the 
hopeful  literateur  a  book  to  review,  an 
assignment  that  led  to  an  acquaintance¬ 
ship  with  Edward  H.  Clement,  the  edi¬ 
tor-in-chief.  The  book  was  “The  Min¬ 
ister’s  Charge,”  by  William  Dean 
Howells,  and  Garland’s  review  started 
his  relationship  with  the  noted  critic 
and  author  that  was  to  last  through  a 
lifetime. 

Also  through  Mr.  Hurd,  Garland  met 
Edgar  Chamberlin,  of  the  Transcript, 
who  then,  as  he  does  now,  conducted 
“The  Listener”  column  in  that  news¬ 
paper.  Mr.  Chamberlin,  after  hearing 
“Professor”  Garland  lecture,  took  a 
column  to  criticize  his  views  on  the 
Single  Tax,  “a  blaze  of  publicity,”  Mr. 
Garland  says,  which  rather  terrified  me.” 

Other  journalistic  figures  in  the  book 
include  Stephen  Crane,  then  with  the 
Nc7v  York  Tribune,  whom  Mr.  Garland 
was  always  lecturing  for  his  dissolute 
habits  and  lack  of  stability;  James  Whit¬ 
comb  Riley,  a  close  friend,  who  told  of 
his  early  life  and  of  how  he  was  saved 
from  despair  by  an  offer  from  the 
hidianapolis  Journal  to  join  the  staff  on 
a  salary,  where,  incidentally,  he  started 
his  dialect  verses;  Eugene  Field,  of  the 
Chicago  Daily  News,  who  gets  an  entire 
chapter  to  himself ;  Howe,  who,  Mr. 
Garland  said  had  “shot  his  bolt”  in 
“The  Story  of  a  Country  Town” ;  and 
many  others. 

Garland’s  days  in  Chicago,  when  he 
wrote  for  the  celebrated  Chap-Book, 
were  particularly  eventful.  Here  he  was 
associated  with  Herbert  Stone,  son  of 
Melville  E.  Stone,  of  the  Associated 
Press,  a  relationship  which  led  to  friend¬ 
ships  with  George  Ade,  Peter  Finley 
D^ne,  who  was  then  recording  the 
opinions  of  “Mr.  Dooley”  on  the  Post, 
H.  B.  Fuller,  and  George  Barr  Mc- 
Cutcheon,  a  newspaper  writer  who  later 
l)ecame  famous  with  his  “Graustark” 
novels. 
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Mr.  Garland  did  some  work  for  S.  S. 
McClure  in  the  early  nineties,  and  was 
invited  to  “turn  in  some  manuscript 
against  stock  in  our  concern,”  a  proposi¬ 
tion  Mr.  Garland  turned  down.  Later 
Garland  looked  back  on  the  great  success 
that  McClure’s  Magazine  became,  and 
admitted  that  he  was  a  “prophet  discred¬ 
ited.”  He  continued  to  write  for  Mr. 
McClure,  however. 

A  night  at  the  home  of  Cyrus  H.  K. 
Curtis,  as  the  guest  of  Edward  Bok,  is 
descried  by  Mr.  Garland  as  “a  night  of 
splendor  inconceivable  to  me  hitherto.” 
He  heard  Mr.  Curtis  play  the  organ  and 
said :  “As  I  listened  to  his  music  I  could 
not  relate  him  to  the  vast  business  that 
bore  his  name.” 

Only  journalistic  figures  have  been 
mentioned  here  but  the  book  bristles  with 
comments  on  many  of  the  prominent  lit¬ 
erary  men  of  the  time.  The  book  is  pub¬ 
lished  by  Macmillan  Company — J.W,  P. 
♦  *  * 

'"PHE  lead  article  in  the  November 

Harpers  is  “The  Enemy  of  Prosper¬ 
ity — Overproduction :  What  Shall  We 
Do  about  It?”  from  the  fluent  and  criti¬ 
cal  pen  of  Stuart  Chase.  Mass  produc¬ 
tion  methods  in  manufacture  and  in  agri¬ 
culture  have  outrun  consumption.  “The 
better  we  do  things,  the  worse  off  we 
are.  .  .  .  The  money  and  credit  system 
does  not  throw  off  purchasing  power  as 
fast  as  factories  can  throw  out  vendible 
commodities.  .  .  .  Excess  plant  capacity 
is  in  excess  of  consumption  require¬ 
ments,  granted  unlimited  purchasing  pow¬ 
er” — these  are  some  of  Mr.  Chase’s 
phrases.  Just  what  he  means  by  blam¬ 
ing  a  money  and  credit  system  for  not 
throwing  off  enough  purchasing  power  is 
not  apparent,  especially  as  he  argues  now 
against  installment  selling  and  again  for 
higher  wages.  Unless  he  thinks  there  is 
too  much  credit  and  not  enough  money! 
One  reason  he  wants  workmen  to  have 
more  wages  is  so  capital  will  not  have 
a  surplus  for  new  and  useless  production. 

He  blames  advertising  and  high-power 
selling  (two  quite  different  and  almost 
mutually  exclusive  forces)  for  many  of 
the  troubles  of  today ;  and  then  cites  as 


horrible  examples  the  shoe  and  textile  in¬ 
dustries  which  have  never  used  any  sort 
of  modern  sales  promotion  technique. 
What  is  his  remedy?  In  general— 4on’t 
trust  to  luck  and  to  muddling  through, 
but  use  brains  and  planning  ability.  We 
need,  he  says,  a  National  Industrial  Plan¬ 
ning  Board”  as  a  fact-gatherer  and  in 
turn  an  adviser  to  Congress.” 

^  * 

^HE  topic  of  Stuart  Chase’s  article  is 

the  central  theme  of  an  interesting  new 
book,  “The  World’s  Economic  Dilemma,” 
by  Professor  Ernest  Minor  Patterson  of 
the  University  of  Pennsylvania.  The 
book  is  one  of  the  first  publications  of 
Whittlesey  House,  the  new  non-techni- 
cal  branch  of  McGraw-Hill  Book  Com¬ 
pany.  But  Patterson’s  treatment  is  fuller 
and  his  scope  is  far  wider.  The  villain  in 
his  play  is  not  the  greedy,  short-sighted 
American  capitalist  and  promoter,  W 
the  narrow  spirit  of  nationalism.  For 
him  the  giant  Overproduction  is  only  one 
of  the  disturbing  factors.  Among  the 
others  are :  population ;  wide  local  varia¬ 
tions  in  climate  and  other  natural  re¬ 
sources:  post-war  readjustments  of  many 
national  currencies ;  the  drive  for  foreign 
markets  with  its  political  and  economic 
implications;  corporate  growth  and  in¬ 
vestments — including  Stuart  Chase’s  point 
that  capital  is  over  eager  for  new  invest¬ 
ment;  and  the  economic  activities  of  to¬ 
day’s  governments.  And  the  author’s  rem¬ 
edy?  Better  international  understand¬ 
ings,  gradually  arrived  at ;  commercial 
treaties,  international  cartels,  organia- 
tions  like  the  International  Chamber  of 
Commerce,  and  the  League  of  Nations. 

ON  SHORT  STORY  LIST 

Victor  Shultz,  editorial  writer,  Mac- 
Kinlay  Kantor  and  Harlan  Miller,  col¬ 
umnists  for  the  Des  Moines  (la.)  Reg¬ 
ister  and  Tribune,  wrote  short'  stories 
during  the  last  year  .which  Edward  J. 
O’Brien  indexed  in  his  anthology  of  best 
short  stories  of  1930.  A  story  by  Shultz 
received  a  two-star  rating.  Pictures  of 
these  and  other  Iowa  writers  indexed  by 
O’Brien  made  a  page  one  layout  and 
story  in  the  Tribune  recently. 


“AS  GOOD  AS— BUT" 

So  starts  the  usual  refrain  of  the  man  who  has 
"something  just  as  good  but  cheaper  in  price." 

The  theme  song  of  the  other  dry  mat  men  has  been 
and  is  "our  mats  are  as  good  as  Certifieds  but  cost 
you  less."  A  left-handed  compliment  to  be  sure, 
but  the  best  evidence  that  Certifieds  are  the  yard¬ 
stick  by  which  all  dry  mats  are  judged. 

But  why  risk  it  with  a  cheaper  mat?  A  cheap 
price  doesn't  make  a  cheapened  mat  any  better; 
in  fact,  a  cheap  price  denotes  the  maker's  best 
estimate  of  his  own  product. 

A  case  of  500  Certifieds  will  convince  you  that 
Certified  quality  is  the  best  economy  for  your 
stereotype  department. 

Why  buy  something  "just  as  good"  when  Certi¬ 
fieds  are  ready  to  serve  you  and  serve  you  well. 

Try  quality  and  you  will  forget  price. 

CERTIFIED  DRY  MAT  CORPORATION 

340  Madison  Avenue  New  York,  N.Y 

Fordependabfe  sfereofyplnq  use  Certified  Dry  Mats 

MADE  IN  THE  U.k..\. 

^  B  IJ  Y  ^ 

_ 5  i¥OW  r _ 

and  help  create  new  buying  power 
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''THE  MILWAUKEE  i  LEADER  is  the  only  news- 
I  paper  in  Milwaukee  to  show  an  increase  in 
advertisin9  lineage  during  the  first  nine  months  of  1930. 

We  expect  to  continue  this  increase." 


BUSINESS 


S  MANAGER. 


THE  "depression  year"  of  1930 
”  gives  this  progressive  and  aggres¬ 
sive  Milwaukee  newspaper  a  tre¬ 
mendous  gain  jn  circulation,  in 
lineage  and  in  gross  business. 

That  the  PARTLOWE  PLAN 

campaign  has  been  an  important 
and  pertinent  factor  in  the  growth 
of  The  Milwaukee  Leader  is  a 
source,  again,  of  great  satisfaction 
to  the  Charles  Partlowe  Company. 


TO  PUBLISHERS; 

If  you  with  to  quickly  locur*  incrooiod  cir¬ 
culation,  with  the  ratuHant  incraaia  in  advar- 
titinq  lineaqe  and  ravanua;  if  you  with  to 
batter  your  lervice  to  your  advertitert  .  .  . 
to  further  your  proqreti  and  prosperity, 
write  or  wire  collect  for  a  FREE  Partlowe 
scientific  survey  and  analysis  of  your  field. 


tbe  Qiirlet  Partlowe  Co. 

Cii'Culaiion-Buildm§^  Experts 

Sixth  Floois  Occidental  Building’  Indianapolis  ,  Indiana 


/  / 
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GOSSIP  AND  STYLE  WRITING  ARE  GIRL 
REPORTERS^  TASKS  IN  LONDON 


NEW  HOME  FOR  INDIANA  DAILY 


British  Dailies  Reserve  News  and  Feature  Stories  for  Men- 
Women  Writers  Not  Allowed  in  Parliament  Press 
Galleries,  American  Girl  Says 


By  MARTHA  DALRYMPLE 

Martha  Dalrymple  jcoj  graduated  from  the  University  of  IVisconsin  in  1925; 
«'jj  a  reporter  in  Chicago,  New  Orleans,  New  York,  and  Washington;  covered 
Alfred  E.  Smith’s  presidential  campaign  for  the  Associated  Press  in  1928,  and  was 
the  first  A.  P.  staff  woman  sent  to  London.  Last  spring  Miss  Dalrymple  married 
Joseph  B.  Phillips,  one  of  the  London  correspondents,  Neiv  York  Herald  Tribune, 
and  resigned  from  the  A.  P.  She  and  her  husband  are  now  spending  a  month  in 
the  United  Slates. 

SPOT  news  and  girl  reporters  don’t  I  never  met  a  woman  reporter  in  Eng- 
go  together  in  London.  land  covering  a  political  story. 

Where  there  is  gossip  to  be  picked  up,  British  women  think  they  are  pretty 
where  there  are  fashions  to  note,  or  far  advanced;  they  have  representatives 
where  there  is  a  quaint  woman  angle  in  the  Cabinet,  in  the  House  of  Corn- 
feature  to  be  found  (at  prize  fights,  naval  mons,  and  they  are  fighting  hard  to  get 
parleys,  and  the  like)  there  will  be  found  themselves  into  the  House  of  Lords.  But 
woniCT  reporters.  But  not  where  there  is  if  a  woman  reporter  tried  to  get  into 
a  job  of  news  gathering  to  do,  with  a  the  press  gallery  of  the  Houses  of  Parlia- 
deadline  to  make.  ment,  the  Government  would  probably 

In  the  field  of  British  journalism  there  fall.  The  little  rows  of  journalists’  (or 
are  journalists,  reporters,  and  women  lobby  correspondents’)  benches  are  sac- 
journalists.  .And  the  most  feared  of  rosanctly  masculine, 
these  are  the  women  journalists.  As  the  long  suffering  Washington  cor- 

The  reporter  is  the  equivalent  of  the  respondents  know,  the  press  galleries  of 
lowest  leg  man.  He  is  the  one  who  calls  (Zon^ess  enjoy  no  such  immunity  from 
up  a  dozen  hotels  to  see  if  a  certain  feminine  influence. 

prominent  is  registered.  The  journalist  Covering  the  general  election  campaign 
IS  the  one  who  goes  around  to  the  promi-  of  Lady  Astor,  the  American-born  first 
nent  after  he  has  been  located  and  in-  woman  M.P.,  at  Plymouth,  last  fall,  I 
terviews  him  for  a  front  page  signed  met  several  men  covering  the  colorful 
story.  Nancy’s  speeches  and  porch  to  porch 

But  the  woman  journalist  is  usually  on  campaign  for  the  London  dailies.  It 
the  trail  of  paragraphs  for  her  paper's  was  only  by  the  personal  intervention 
gossip  column,  and  consequently  is  wel-  of  Lady  Astor  that  I  obtained  a  place 
corned  or  avoided  as  a  class  apart.  in  the  car  that  followed  that  energetic 

When  I  came  to  Ixjndon  to  do  the  little  campaigner  around  from  speech  to 
regular  assignments  and  routine  cable  speech  for  two  days, 
desk  work  of  any  member  of  the  staff.  The  general  assignment  woman  of 
I  had  a  lot  of  explaining  to  do.  American  papers  whom  a  city  editor  can 

Over  the  telephone,  in  addition  to  ex-  send  on  anything  from  missionary  meet- 
plaining  what  I  wanted  in  the  way  of  ings  to  murder  trials,  is  an  unknown 
news,  I  had  to  explain  how  a  feminine  quantity  in  England,  though  there  are 
voice  happened  to  be  asking  questions,  many  highly  paid  women  specialists, 
the  answers  to  which  might  conceividily  They  are  editors  of  their  own  depart- 
find  their  way  into  print.  ments  and  some  of  them  have  large  staffs 

“Please  let  me  talk  to  a  man,’’  was  of  men  under  them. 

the  request  I  most  frequently  had  to  deal  - -  - 

with.  After  explaining  that  I  was  a  COLUMNISTS  TO  APPEAR 

journalist  wanting  a  story,  and  not  some  _ 

sub-^itor’s  secretary.  I  could  get  down  york  Writer,  on  Program  for 

to  the  purpose  of  the  conversation.  r'l  k  p  r 

On  assignments  I  was  always  treated  rre*.  Club  rrolic 

with  utmost  courtesy.  But  my  visits  Columnists  of  New  York  newspapers 

were  treated  as  social  interludes  rather  are  writing  lines  for  an  act  in  which 
than  occasions  for  the  transaction  of  they  will  appear  during  the  annual  frolic 
business.  of  the  New  York  Press  Oub  to  be  held 

Once  at  a  large  political  meeting  I  at  the  Erlanger  Theatre,  Nov.  2.  Russel 
confidently  entered  the  press  section  and  Crouse,  Evening  Post;  H.  I.  Phillips, 
took  a  place  on  the  front  row,  among  Sun;  VValter  Winchell,  Daily  Mirror; 
the  “working  press.”  A  charming  atten-  Arthur  “Bugs”  Baer,  American;  and 
dant  came  up  to  me,  and  suggested  that  Harry  Hershfield,  Evening  Journal,  are 
perhaps  I’d  feel  more  at  home,  and  be  preparing  the  humor.  Mayor  Walker 
able  to  have  a  nice  chatty  time,  if  I  took  has  been  asked  to  judge  their  contribu- 
a  place  on  the  back  row,  “where  all  the  tions. 

wives  and  friends  of  newspaper  men  Leading  political  candidates  have  ac- 

were  sitting.”  cepted  invitations  to  be  present,  accord- 

I  declined  with  thanks,  and  with  a  ing  to  announcement  of  the  Press  Club 
flourish  showed  him  my  working  press  this  week.  Among  those  expected  to  be 
card  which  entitled  me  to  a  go^  seat,  present  are  Governor  Roosevelt,  Charles 
The  charming  attendant  kept  a  still  H.  Tuttle,  Republican  candidate  for  gov- 
charming,  but  nevertheless  watchful  eye  ernor;  Mrs.  Ruth  Pratt,  Congresswoman 
upon  me  the  rest  of  the  evening.  I  was  seeking  re-election;  Lieut.  Gov.  Lehman; 
forced  to  use  up  every  envelope  in  my  John  Curry,  Tammany  boss;  Samuel 
purse  making  quantities  of  perfectly  use-  S.  Koenig,  John  H.  McCooey  and  Ed- 
les  notes  in  order  to  justify  my  “work-  ward  J.  Flynn, 
ing”  status. 

Once  I  went  to  the  opening  of  a  large 
new  medical  school  which  had  been  made 
possible  by  American  capital.  The  Prince 
of  Wales  was  the  officiating  Royalty. 

There  was  one  other  girl  among  those 
at  the  press  luncheon  table,  a  ravishing 
creature  with  blue  eyes  and  snappy 
clothes,  from  one  of  the  popular  London 
papers.  Her  fellow  journalists  treated 
her  like  the  piece  of  Dresden  china  she 
resembled. 

After  two  hours  of  eating  and  speech¬ 
making  a  man  who  represented  the  same 
paper  she  did,  handed  over  to  her  a  lit¬ 
tle  notebook,  saying  “Here  arc  your 
notes.”  She  smiled  devastatingly  as  she 
took  them  and  waited  to  be  helped  into 
a  taxicab. 

Later  I  learned  that  she  had  been  sent 

by  her  paper  to  write  a  “By  Our  Worn-  _ _ _ 

an  Correspondent”  story  on  the  clothes  They  are  written  by  Cliff  Millen,  political 
H.R.H.  the  Prince  wore.  reporter. 


MADE  spruce.  “Experiments  now  under  way,  but 
not  yet  completed,  indicate  that  the  samt 
thing  can  be  done  with  long  leaf  pine," 
Dr.  Herty  said. 

“If  the  South  is  going  to  put  its  150,- 
(XXl.OOO  acres  of  cutover  lands  and  abai. 
doned  farms  to  profitable  reforestation, 
you  have  got  to  be  able  to  answer  the 
questions  of  the  paper  manufacturers  as 
to  what  your  trees  will  do,”  he  declared. 

While  new'sprint  made  from  “slash”  Dr.  Herty  said  that  for  each  200 
pine,  a  variety  of  Southern  pine  supposed  mature  trees  produced  on  a  reforested 
to  be  the  least  capable  of  producing  acre  about  800  young  trees,  suitable  for 
newsprint  because  it  contains  too  much  pulpwood,  would  be  removed  in  the 
resin,  was  exhibited  to  the  Atlantic  regular  course  of  thinning  out. 
Chamber  of  Commerce  Oct.  29  by  Dr. 

Charles  H.  Herty,  New  York,  industrial 
consultant,  and  former  president'  of  the 
.American  Chemical  Society. 

This  exhibit  follows  a  statement  made 
in  .Atlanta  last  Spring  that  resin  in 
young  “slash”  pine  is  mostly  myth.  At 


Dr.  C.  H.  Herty  Exhibit*  Specimen  in 
Atlanta  a«  Follow-Up  on  Theory 
That  Retin  in  Young  Pine  Is 
Negligible 


Columbian 

Newspaper 


The  L.  Martin  G>. 
45  East  42nd  Street 
New  YcMrk  City 

Arthur  S.  Thompaon,  Manmgar 


23.508  taken  of  69,040  set 

In — 126  papers  were  O.K.  on 
first  setting. 

The  balanre  or  66.40%  had  to 
be  handled  twice  on  account 
of  errors. 

Takes  avernxed  37  lines. 

“There’s  a  remedy  for  errors." 


DAILY  IN  NEW  PLANT 

The  Concord  (N.H.)  Monitor- 
Patriot  recently  moved  from  its  old  loca¬ 
tion  from  historic  Park  street  to  its  new 
building  on  North  State  street.  The  new 
plant  occupies  the  entire  first  floor  of 
the  new  building.  It  embodies  the  latest 
in  electrical  equipment,  from  the  elec¬ 
trically  heated  metal  pot  to  dial  system 
telephones  and  the  press  control  board 
which  enables  the  25-t(Mi  press  to  do  the 
operators’  will  at  the  touch  of  buttons. 
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MATRIX  CONTRAST  CORPOBAI*®^ 
SS  West  4«nd  St.,  New  York 
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VOGUE 

Intertype  Vogue  and  Vogue  Bold 
give  the  modern  interpretation  to 
advertisements  and  printed  sales 
messages — and  at  the  cost  of  ma¬ 
chine  composition.  Made  In  series 
from  6  to  36  Point  and  in  both  Light 
and  Bold. 

GARAMOND 

The  Intertype  Garamond  series, 
made  in  Light,  Light  Italic,  Bold 
and  Bold  Italic,  is  based  on  the  fa¬ 
mous  Caracteres  de  I’Universite. 
Because  of  its  demand  by  advertis¬ 
ers,  this  distinguished  looking  face 
is  necessary  in  every  progressive 
composing  room. 

B  O  D  O  N  I 

This  brilliant  face  is  now  made  by 
Intertype  for  line  casting  ma¬ 
chines  in  eight  variations  — 
Bodoni  Book  and  Bodoni  Book 
Italic,  Bodoni  and  Bodoni  Italic, 
Bodoni  Bold  and  Bodoni  Bold 
Italic,  and  Bodoni  Modem  and 
Bodoni  Modern  Italic. 

IDEAL  NEWS 

While  it  was  designed  for,  and  is 
used  by,  about  1,000  newspapers. 
Ideal  News  is  now  made  in  so 
many  combinations  as  to  be  rapid¬ 
ly  gaining  in  favor  for  magazines, 
house  organs  and  booklets. 
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THE  I  ACES  OF 
INTERTYPE  FACES 

ALL  ON  INTERTYPE  WIDE  TOOTH  MATRICES 
THAT  RUN  ON  OTHER  LINE  COMPOSING  MACHINES 

The  sales  of  Interfype  matrices  increase  every  year,  and 
for  two  reasons:  (I)  Intertype  faces  are  popular,  every¬ 
day,  busy  faces,  and  (2)  They  are  made  on  the  modern 
wide  tooth  matrices  which  wear  longer  than  the  old  style 
narrow  tooth  matrices,  and  also  reduce  distributor  stops 
to  a  minimum.  A  trial  will  convince  any  progressive  pub¬ 
lisher  that  modern  Intertype  matrices  are  different — and 
better.  If  interested  in  composing  room  economy  write  to 
nearest  Intertype  office  for  interesting  facts. 

INTERTYPE  CORPORATION 

Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  360  Furnnan  St.;  Chicago,  130  North  Franklin  St.; 

New  Orleans,  816  Howard  Ave.;  San  Francisco,  152  Fremont  St.; 

Los  Angeles,  1220  South  Maple  Ave.;  Boston,  80  Federal  St.; 

Canada,  Toronto  Type  Foundry  Co.  Ltd.,  Toronto;  London;  Berlin 
Distributors  Throughout  the  World 


Actual  Photograph 

Actual  Photograph 

Old  Style  Narrow  Tooth  Matrices 

Intartypa  Modern  Wida  Tooth  Metrical 
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REO  BROADSIDE  TELLS  DEALERS  HOW 
TO  GET  NEWSPAPER  PUBLICITY 

Dailies  Make  “Very  Slight  Discrimination  in  News,”  Auto¬ 
mobile  Men  Are  Told — Interviews  With  Prominent 
Local  People  Praising  New  Models  Suggested 


AUTOMOBILE  EDITOR 


By 

UBLISHERS  throughout  the  United 
States  cannot  help  but  be  interested 
in  part  of  the  contents  of  a  broadside  is¬ 
sued  a  few  days  ago  by  tlie  Rco  Motor 
Company,  of  Lansing,  Mich.,  and  sent  to 
their  dealers  throughout  the  country  in 
connection  with  the  introduction  of  their 
new  car  Oct.  11. 

The  broadside,  among  other  things, 
tells  the  dealers  what  the  company  plans 
to  do  for  them  in  an  advertising  way  the 
coming  12  months,  in  magazines,  news¬ 
papers  and  through  direct-by-mail. 

If  it  were  content  to  merely  tell  the 
dealers  what  advertising  plans  are  afoot 
there  wotild  not  be  any  complaint  on  tbe 
part  of  newspai)er  publishers.  Hut  the 
company,  which  has  been  the  recipient  of 
many  favors  at  the  hands  of  newspapers 
during  the  formative  period  of  the  auto¬ 
mobile  manufacturing  industry— as  what 
factory  has  not? — seemingly  goes  out  of 
its  way  to  take  an  entirely  unwarranted 
slap  at  the  papers. 

The  only  saving  grace  of  the  whole 
thing  is  that  it  is  somewhat  contradictory 
in  spots. 

.•\mong  other  things  the  broadcast  has 
this  to  say  of  newspapt'rs :  “Newspaper 
completeness  is  in  contrast  to  magazine 
selectivity.  Newspapers  do  exercise 
sente  discrimination  in  the  news  and 
advertising  they  carry  hut.  in  Cf)mparison 
with  the  magazipes,  it  is  very  slipht." 
The  italics  were  not  used  in  the  text  but 
are  here  to  emphasize  the  quotation.  It 
might  not  be  amiss  to  ask  the  writer  of 
that  sentence  if  the  use  of  thousands  of 
columns  of  free  publicity  regarding  the 
Reo  automobile  in  the  newspapers  of  the 
country  the  last  few  years  comes  under 
the  head  of  “verv  slight  discrimination” 
in  the  selection  of  news. 

Under  the  caption  of  “The  Newspaper 
Program”  the  editor  of  the  broadside 
says ;  “Newspapers  are  designed  to  meet 
a  public  demand.  Their  appeal  is  general 
and  they  reach  all  classes  and  income 
groups.  It  is  not  possible  to  concentrate 
their  effort  to  any  great  extent  and.  for 
this  reason  nexespapers  are  twt  a  x’ery 
eeonomieal  medium  as  eompared  xidth 
some  other  forms  of  advertisin<j.” 
.\gain  the  capitalization  of  that  red-fiag- 
in-front-of-a-bull  sentence  is  used  for 
emphasis,  although  not  in  the  broadside. 
Probably  the  writer  is  sincere.  If  he  is 
he  shows  a  lamentable  ignorance  of  the 
facts,  as  applied  to  his  own  business. 
Maybe  the  rest  of  the  automobile  manu¬ 
facturers  are  like  the  Irish  nvither’s 
soldier-son  she  was  telling  her  friends 
about  when  she  said  “.All  the  byes  were 
out  of  step  but  Moike.”  Perhaps  Buick 
and  Nash  and  Studebaker  and,  if  one 
wants  to  use  higher-priced  cars  and  pre¬ 
sumably  more  amenable  to  the  reasoning 
than  the  lower-priced  ones.  Cadillac. 
Packard,  Pierce  Arrow  and  Lincoln 
have  all  made  the  mistake  of  using  news¬ 
paper  space  in  great  quantities  and  should 
confine  their  advertising  to  magazines. 
It  is  more  than  an  odd  coincidence  that 
these  automobiles,  for  which  vast 
amounts  of  newspaper  space  are  and 
have  been  bought,  are  the  leaders  in  sales 
throughout  the  country.  It  might  not  be 
amiss  to  point  <iut  that  Lincoln  has  just 
begun  a  large  newspaper  advertising 
campaign.  Mr.  Ford  has  never  been  ac¬ 
cused  of  spending  money  ill-advisedly  in 
advertising. 

Inconsistently  the  next  paragraph  of 
the  broadside  says  of  newspapers  “They 
have,  however,  a  very  definite  nlace  in 
the  advertising  job  to  be  done.  There  is 
no  belter  method  of  amiowieinej  to  the 
eountry  at  large  that  Reo  has  a  nett' 
line  of  cars  thcat  through  a  medium 
whose  7’ery  existence  is  dependent  on 
news”.  In  the  broadside  the  only  word 
capitalized  is  the  word  “NEWS”.  In 
the  light  of  the  previous  statement  one 
can  assume  that  the  reasoning  of  the 
writer  of  both  is  that,  while  newspapers 
are  a  poor  medium  to  use  for  advertis¬ 


ing,  they  cannot  be  excelled  for  inform¬ 
ing  the  country  of  a  new  line  of  cars 
through  their  news  columns. 

And,  in  proof  of  that  contention, 
every  daily  newspaper  of  any  size  in  the 
country  was  sent  a  “handout”  of  two  to 
three  columns  and  a  flock  of  photo¬ 
graphs,  from  which  they  could  make  the 
cuts,  to  publicize  the  advent  of  the  new 
Reo  line.  Only  comparatively  a  few 
were  included  in  the  advertising  sched¬ 
ule.  At  least  the  company  is  con¬ 
sistent  ! 

The  broadside  goes  on  to  say  “The 
announcement,  Oct.  11,  will  be  followed 
by  additional  advertisements  throughout 
the  remainder  of  the  year.  Twelve  mil¬ 
lion  copies  of  newspapers  carrying  Reo 
advertising  will  be  distributed  through¬ 
out  the  country  with  each  release.  We 
are  confident  that  this  will  be  the  larg¬ 
est  advertising  pre^ram  appearing  in 
the  newspapers  during  this  period,  for 
any  of  the  cars  which  Reo  considers  as 
comi)etition.”  The  announcement  pro¬ 
gram  does  not  bear  this  out.  In  a  sur¬ 
vey  conducted  where  there  is  the  heaviest 
automobile  registration,  in  proportion  to 
the  population,  in  the  United  States — 
where  there  are  2.3  automobiles  for 
every  person — and  where  there  are  not 
less  than  40  daily  newspapers  and  2,0(X),- 
000  population,  only  two  of  them  re¬ 
ceived  any  announcement  copy.  It  goes 
without  saying,  however  that  everyone 
received  a  two  column  “handout”  and 
photographs. 

And  more’s  the  pity,  many  of  them 
used  the  material ! 

Under  the  caption  “These  are  the 
things  you  can  do  in  your  community” 
the  broadside,  among  other  suggestions, 
makes  this  one :  “In  most  cities  there 
are  several  people  who  are  looked  upon 
as  authorities  on  styles,  colors  and  art. 
Interviews  should  be  obtained  with  such 
persons  in  which  they  compliment  the 
Reo  as  the  most  artistic  creation  of  the 
year — or  the  statement  may  be  varied 
to  suit  the  qualifications  of  the  author. 
Such  inlerzncws  should  be  published  in 
the  local  press.”  (Italics  ours.) 

Further  along  it  says :  “Almost  every 
day  someone  in  your  city  gains  recogni¬ 
tion  for  performing  a  worthy  act.  This 
list  includes  prize  winners,  honor  stu¬ 
dents,  heroes,  etc.  Follow  up  these  pub¬ 
licity  leads,  while  the  stories  are  hot. 
VMsit  them,  demonstrate  and  print  inter¬ 
views  of  their  impressions.”  The  broad¬ 
side  doesn't  say  where  to  print  the  in¬ 
terviews  but  the  assumption  is  that  the 
local  newspapers  shall  be  the  hollow 
horned  rubicant. 

After  telling  the  dealers  they  should 
arrange  parties  for  the  prominent  wom¬ 
en  of  the  community,  at  which  the  Reo 
should  be  extolled,  they  are  told  to  “play 
up  this  special  showing  with  local  pub¬ 
licity.” 

Under  the  caption  “Do  these  things 
and  profits  will  follow”  one  of  the  many 
directions  include  “Arrange  with  your 
newspaper  to  feature  your  publicity 
throughout  the  showing.  Send  us  copies 
of  all  publicity.” 

It  is  a  well-known  fact  in  automobile 
sales  circles  that  every  dealer  is  charged 
so  much  for  advertising  for  every  car 
he  purchases.  The  practice  has  been 
to  match  this  with  a  similar  sum  and 
spend  a  ccmsiderable  portion  of  it  in  the 
newspai)ers,  tying  in  the  dealer  name  in 
the  community.  It  makes  little  differ¬ 
ence  how  much  prestige  the  magazine 
has,  nor  how  well  it  is  read,  if  the  local 
dealer  is  not  given  a  break  in  the  adver¬ 
tising  a  lot  of  its  value  to  him  is  lost. 
More  and  more  the  motor  car  buying 
public  is  depending  on  the  reputation 
of  the  dealer  in  the  cars  they  buy.  That 
is  why  some  man  who  has  been  in  busi¬ 
ness  for  many  years  handling  a  car 
whose  national  sales  records  do  not  put 
it  among  the  leaders  will  sell  more 
than  his  less  known  competitor  handling 


PICKED  CHAMPION  COWBOY 


Here  is  Jake  McClure  who  won  the 
title  of  “world’s  champion  cowboy” 
at  the  Pendleton  Round-Up,  the  wild 
west  show  held  every  fall  in  the 
Oregon  city.  McClure  is  holding 
the  Sam  Jackson  trophy,  presented 
to  him  for  his  prowess  and  donated 
to  the  Round-Up  by  the  Portland 
Oregon  Journal  in  memory  of  its 
founder.  The  trophy  is  surmounted 
by  a  cowboy  on  a  bucking  horse  and 
on  its  side  has  a  replica  in  silver  of 
the  first  page  of  the  Oregon  Journal. 
The  words  “Sam  Jackson  trophy” 
are  spelled  out  by  a  lariat  dropping 
from  the  cowboy’s  saddle. 


a  more  popular  line  of  automobiles. 

An  agency  man  once  told  the  writer 
he  preferred  to  buy  space  in  the  maga- 
feines  and  the  larger  newspapers  be¬ 
cause  the  rate  was  higher  and  it  did  not 
take  so  much  overhead  expense  to  han¬ 
dle  the  account — and  with  the  same  re¬ 
turn.  That  is  not  the  attitude  of  the 
best  agencies,  but  it  is  something  that 
might  be  remembered. 

And,  when  an  agency  prepares  a 
broadside,  setting  forth  that  the  maga¬ 
zines  can  sell  products  with  a  mass  ap¬ 
peal  better  than  the  newspapers,  some 
color  may  be  lent  to  that  proposition. 


SAVED  BLIND  WOMAN 

Gerald  I’.  Crean,  sports  editor.  New 
Rritain  (Conn.)  Herald  saved  the  life  of 
a  blind  woman,  Mrs.  Ann  Young,  79, 
when  he  enteretl  a  burning  house  Octo- 
l)er  22  and  carried  her  to  safety  before 
firemen  arrived.  The  building,  located 
a  block  from  the  Herald  plant,  was 
destroyed.  Mrs.  Young  was  uninjured. 


HARGIS  IN  PHILADELPHIA 

Thomas  Hargis,  formerly  of  the  Xcw 
York  Journal,  has  joined  the  re-write 
staff  of  the  Philadelphia  Daily  Nexvs. 


SYNCHRONIZATION  OF 
RADIO  WAVES  NEAR 

New  System  Will  Allow  Broadcestiai 
of  Program  from  Several  Sta¬ 
tions  on  Same  Wave 
Length 

The  first  preliminary  report  on  syn¬ 
chronization  of  radio  broadcasting  was 
filed  last  week  with  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  in  Washington  by  M.  H. 
.Aylesworth,  president  of  the  Nationi 
Broadcasting  Company. 

One  of  the  aspects  of  the  experi¬ 
mentation,  and  one  which  is  particularly 
impressive,  Mr.  Aylesworth  said  in  a 
letter  to  General  Charles  McK.  Saltz- 
man,  chairman  of  the  Commission,  is 
in  connection  with  network  broadcasts. 

By  synchronizing  the  wave  lengths  of 
various  stations,  a  National  Broadcast¬ 
ing  Company  representative  told  Editoi 
&  Pi  BLiSHER,  the  chief  advantage  would 
be  in  “clearing  the  air.”  Whereas  a 
chain  program  is  now  broadcast  over  a 
number  of  different  wave-lengths  from 
a  number  of  different  stations,  the  pro¬ 
gram  of  the  future,  if  synchronization 
is  satisfactorily  developed,  would  get  out 
on  only  one  wave-length. 

Experiments  conducted  by  Station 
W'EAF  in  New  York,  WGY  in  Sche¬ 
nectady,  and  the  old  KDKA  station  at 
Pittsburgh,  this  representative  said,  con¬ 
sisted  of  coordinating  the  frequencies 
of  the  various  stations. 

“It  is  now  possible,”  Mr.  Aylesworth's 
letter  said,  “to  operate  two  or  more  sta¬ 
tions  on  the  same  radio  frequency  with¬ 
out  distortion.” 

The  difficulties  in  connection  with  net 
broadcasting  synchronization,  Mr.  .Ayles¬ 
worth  stated,  must  l)e  carefully  studied. 
“.As  the  stations  on  pre.sent  networks 
are  all  individually  owned  and  serve 
imjwrtant  local  interests  as  well  as 
national  programs,”  he  said,  “they  can¬ 
not  and  should  not  be  operated  in  syn¬ 
chronism.  In  fact  there  are  so  many 
limitations  in  a  technical  field  that  syn¬ 
chronization  should  be  allowed  to  gro*- 
gradually. 

“I  deserve  to  be  conservative,  but  I 
firmly  believe  we  have  reached  the  stage 
where  synchronization  of  radio  stations 
is  [Ksssible,  and  that  from  now  on  we 
will  be  able  to  concentrate  on  refine¬ 
ments  and  improvements.  When  com¬ 
pleted  I  am  confident  the  principles  of 
synchronization  can  be  satisfactorily  ap¬ 
plied  to  other  radio  activities. 

Synchronization  is  a  “system”  rather 
than  any  particular  apparatus,  Mr. 
.Aylesworth  said,  which  “makes  it  im¬ 
possible  for  any  particular  group  to 
assume  control  or  to  reap  Isenefits  of  a 
selfish  nature.” 

The  “guiding  genius”  in  the  work, 
Mr.  -Aylesworth  stated,  has  been  C.  W. 
Horn,  general  engineer  of  the  National 
Broadcasting  Company.  The  Radio 
Corporation  of  America,  General  Elec¬ 
tric  Company,  Westinghouse  Electnc 
and  Manufacturing  Company,  and  NV 
tional  Broadcasting  Company,  conducted 
experiments,  with  cooperation  of  Ameri¬ 
can  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Co.  ' 


Hotaling’s  News  Stand 

IN  NEW  YORK 

At  the  North  End  of  the  Times  Building 
Broadway  and  Forty-third  Street 


Sells  more  out-of-town  newspapers  than 
any  other  news-stand  in  America 

^•rh«p»  til*  most  cosmopolitan  spot  in  Now  York  City  is  Fortp-lfcird  Strs^ 
■ad  Broadsmy.  .  .  Hare  is  a  mammoth  news-stand  which  sells  nsvnpapers  frow 
every  city  ia  the  world.  .  .  Every  town  has  similar  stands,  but  noaa  as  burs  ss 
this,  and  none  as  varied  and  as  picturesque  in  its  patroaace.— 

—Boatan  Tranteript,  Oet.  SS, 


Editor  &  Publisher  The  Fourth  Estate  for  November  1,  1930 
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Of  Interest  to  Pony  Autoplate  Users 


THE  RECORD  NEWSPAPERS 

TROY,  NEW  YORK 


October  8,  1930. 


Mr.  Jackson  Townsend,  President, 
Wood  Tlong  Corporation, 

Roosick  Palls,  R.  T. 


My  dear  Mr.  Townsend:^ 


It  seems  to  me  that  sixteen  years  is 
a  pretty  fair  record  for  the  use  of  any  one  product,  and  yet 
that  Is  what  I  can  say  for  the  Wood  Plong  dry  mat. 

It  Is  Just  sixteen  years  since  I  first 
used  your  mats,  and  I  can  safely  say  that  each  year  has  brou^t 
a  steady  Improvement.  For  the  past  six  years,  I  have  been 
using  them  in  a  Pony  iutoplate.  They  shape  well  in  the  easting 
box  and  stand  any  number  of  easts.  There  is  no  buckling  and  the 
type  is  clear  and  sharp. 

I  ffli^t  say  that  during  this  period 
I  have  experimented  with  other  types  of  dry  mats,  but  have  never 
found  one  that  gave  the  same  satisfaction  or  would  warrant  a 
change.  These  mats  have  been  used  on  both  morning  and  evening 
editions. 

With  best  wishes  for  continued  success 
of  the  Wood  Flong  mat,  I  an 


Tours  very  truly. 


Stereotype  Foreman 


wth/erb 


To  which  we  replied — 


*******  Your  letter  is  especially  complimentary  because  for 
sixteen  years  and  more  I  have  known  the  TROY  RECORD 
to  he  one  of  the  best  printed  newspapers  in  America,  ******* 

(Signed)  Jackson  Townsend,  President 


ALWAYS  UNirOAM 


fijong  corporation 

HOOSICK  FALLS,  N.Y. 


ALWAYS  UnfPOAM 
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FREE  NEIGHBORHOOD  PAPERS  A  NEW 
FACTOR  IN  BIG  CITY  JOURNALISM 

Chicago  Merchants  Spend  More  Than  $1,000,000  Annually  in 
Weeklies,  Writer  Declares — Papers  Getting  Out  of 
‘‘Wildcat”  Class  Onto  Sound  Business  Basis 

By  LEO  A.  LERNER 


4  BRANCH  of  newspaper  publishing 
which  has  heretofore  been  considered 
in  the  "wildcat''  class  is  getting  more  than 
a  million  dollars  annually  from  Chicago 
advertisers !  And  what  is  more,  these 
newspapers — the  community  newspapers 
of  Chicago — are  gaining  in  prestige  and 
reputation. 

Distributed  free  in  territories  adjacent 
to  Chicago's  large  outlying  business  dis¬ 
tricts.  these  newspaiKTs,  carrying  a  large 
volume  of  advertising  from  neighborhood 
merchants,  are  not  only  making  large 
gains  in  display  advertising,  but  they 
are  carrying  pages  of  classilied,  and,  in 
some  cases,  national  copy. 

Newspaper  men  who  have  gained  their 
e.xperience  on  daily  papers,  in  both  the 
business  and  editorial  departments,  have 
found  the  Chicago  community  newspapers 
a  productive  field  for  steady  income  and 
profits  and  many  publishers  and  editors 
vi  these  small  papers  are  former  rejxirters 
and  advertising  .solicitors  who  have 
found  prosperity  in  the  theory  of  "the 
big  frog  in  the  small  puddle." 

Chicago  is  a  logical  city  for  such  a 
pretentious  community  newspaper  field. 
ilecau.se  the  city  is  flat,  widely  spread 
out  and  conducive  to  the  formation  of 
these  communities  which  are  "cities  with¬ 
in  the  city,"  there  are  literally  hundreds 
of  these  community  newsjjapers,  all 
depending  uixm  the  central  business 
sections  of  their  iieighborhfKids  for 
revenue.  Of  course,  all  of  these  news¬ 
papers  are  neither  large  nor  successful, 
but  a  majority  of  them  are  operated  at 
a  profit  and  many  of  them  publish  from 
12  to  iU  |)ages  weekly! 

F.  \\  .  Taussig's  "theory  of  neighbor- 
hiiods,”  mentioned  in  his  various  books 
on  economics,  supports  the  major  premise 
upon  which  the  community  newspaper  is 
founded.  Convenience  to  the  consumer 
and  new  merchandising  conditions 
which  make  lower  prices  possible  in 
neighborhood  stores  are  bringing  mil¬ 
lions  of  dollars  to  neighborlKMKl  business 
sections.  In  turn,  the  newspapers  oper¬ 
ating  in  those  sections  carrying  news 
which  gives  expression  and  character  to 
neighborhood  clubs,  schools,  churches 
and  civic  organizations,  get  a  large  slice 
of  the  advertising  appropriation  of  these 
stores.  Targe  neighborhood  chains  like 
W.  A.  Wieboldt  &  Co.,  Goldblatt 
Brothers,  O'OMinor  &  Goldl>erg,  the  Hub 
(Henry  C.  Lytton  and  Sons),  T.  Fish 
Furniture  comi>any.  General  F'urniture 
store.  Sears  Roebuck  &  Co.,  \\  ashington 
Shirt  company,  Balaban  and  Katz 
theatres,  use  community  nevvspaj)er 
space.  Some  siK-nd  as  much  as  $l.s,()(K) 
annually  in  a  single  community  paper. 

Does  the  free  circulation  newspaper 
bring  results?  Is  it  recognized  now  as 
an  effective  advertising  medium?  Has 
it  a  consistent  following.  These  ques¬ 
tions  have  been  ansvvereti  in  the  affirma¬ 
tive  by  many  of  the  adverti.sers.  They 
are  also  being  answered  in  the  affirma¬ 
tive  by  the  promotional  departments  of 
the  neighlwrhood  newspapers,  which  have 
developed  arguments  in  favor  of  free 
distribution.  The  prosaically  named 
Lincoln-Bclmont  Boaster,  which  Ixvasts 
of  carrying  more  than  1.250,0(X)  lines  of 
display  advertising  annually,  says  in  one 
of  its  circulars:  “Free  circulation  is  the 
new  note  in  community  newspaper  dis¬ 
tribution.  Once  disregarded,  it  has  come 
to  be  recognized  by  agencies  and  adver¬ 
tisers  everywhere  as  the  best  means  for 
complete  cov  erage.  No  community  news¬ 
paper  can  effect  a  constructive  commer¬ 
cial  and  civic  program  without  sending 
the  paper  in  ezvry  home.  The  quality 
and  appearance  of  the  newspaper  guar¬ 
antees  nearly  1(X)  percent,  reader  interest. 
Your  community  newspaper  offers  a 
medium  which  is  received  by  every 
family,  not  every  fourth  or  fifth  family, 
and  read  with  religious  avidity.  Thirty 
thousand  distribution  is  fully  60  per  cent, 
at  the  back  door  where  the  housewife, 
who  does  most  of  the  family  buying,  is 


the  first  to  get  it.  The  Ifooster  circu¬ 
lation  is  carefully  checked  on  every  pub¬ 
lication  day.  Most  of  the  men  who  dis¬ 
tribute  the  Booster  haven't  missed  a  week 
in  seven  years.” 

Does  the  community  newspaper  com¬ 
pete  with  the  daily  metropolitan  news¬ 
paper?  In  some  remote  cases  the  daily 
may  lose  a  few  lines  because  of  the  com¬ 
munity  papers,  but  in  general  the  two 
do  not  omllict.  Community  newspaper 
publishers  argue  that  the  comn.»inity 
nevvsi)ajXT  is  comj>lemental,  not  competi¬ 
tive.  They  say  that  the  community  news- 
pajK-r  is  as  important  in  the  home  as  the 
daily  and  that  both  are  necessary.  In 
general,  there  is  a  friendly,  co-operative 
spirit  between  the  neighl)orho(xl  and 
the  city  najK-rs  in  Chicago.  They  ex¬ 
change  mats,  compliments  and  cojty.  In 
many  cases  comnuinity  newspapers  spend 
thousands  of  dollars  in  the  plants  of 
various  daily  papers.  The  Chicago  Daily 
Tillies,  for  example,  does  all  of  the  en¬ 
graving  work  for  the  Myers  Publishing 
company,  publishers  of  a  chain  of 
neighborhood  newspaivers,  including  the 
semi-weekly  Ilowanl  Keivs.  The  Chi¬ 
cago  Tribune  also  does  engraving  for 
many  of  the  community  papers. 

The  dailies,  having  recognized  the 
possibilities  of  the  community  field,  are 
publishing  “zoned”  editions  which  at¬ 
tempt  to  cover  the  various  neighbor¬ 
hoods  of  Chicago.  The  Herald  aiid  Ex- 
aiiiiiicr  has  Iveen  “zoning"  on  Friday  and 
Stinday.  The  Tribune  “zones''  on  Sun¬ 
day  in  a  special  insert  called  the  Metro- 
IHjlitan  edition. 

Because  the  community  papers  are  able 
to  concentrate  all  their  efforts  in  one  dis¬ 
trict,  their  news  and  local  features  are 
generally  superior  to  those  of  the  zone 
papers.  Also,  they  are  adding,  with 
their  prosperity,  artists,  photographers 
and  other  necessities.  Thus  the  com¬ 
munity  newspapers,  having  a  definite 
constructive  community  purpose,  have 
e.stablished  authentic  reasons  for  their 
continued  existence  and  have  taken  them¬ 
selves  out  of  the  “racket”  class. 

In  every  part  of  Chicago  there  are 
pro.sperous  community  newspapers,  all 
distributed  free  from  house  to  house, 
making  big  profits  and  in  many  cases 
deserving  them  because  of  the  .service 
they  render  neighborhood  merchants  in 
the  big  Chicago  outlying  business 
districts. 

On  the  north  side  Thomas  F.  Myers, 
once  a  soldier  of  fortune  and  an  ex- 
nu'tropolitan  newspaper  man,  now  con¬ 
trols  a  large  chain  of  community  papers 
which  covers  the  entire  north  shore  dis¬ 
trict.  In  that  district  Myers’  papers 
come  out  every  day  in  the  week  in 
various  communities.  As  fast  as  the  out¬ 
lying  districts  grow,  Myers  reaches  out 
and  throws  out  new  papers  with  new 
names.  He  now  publishes,  in  weekly 
editions,  the  Howard  News,  the  Ravens- 
H’ood  Xczes,  the  \orth  Toztii  Xczvs,  the 
RdgcZi.'atcr  News,  the  Lake  Vietv  Xcu's, 
the  Northside  Citizen  and  a  few  others. 
All  of  these  papers  carry  local  police 
news,  personals  and  pages  of  classified 
advertisements. 

The  Myers  plant,  which  has  a  weekly 
payroll  of  prints  a  numlver  of 

other  community  newspapers.  Its  biggest 
outside  job  is  the  printing  of  the  Lincoln- 
Belmont  Booster,  the  most  influential  and 
successful  single  community  paper  in 
(Chicago.  The  “Booster”  is  owned  by  a 
corporation  of  which  A.  O.  Caplan,  for- 
meHy  with  the  Houston  Post-Dispatch 
and  the  Des  Moines  Capital,  is  president 
and  publisher.  The  paper  adheres 
strictly  to  all  accepted  journalistic 
policies,  conducts  polls,  runs  front  page 
editorials  and  has  on  its  staff  a  pho¬ 
tographer,  experienced  reporters  and 
several  columnists. 

On  the  northwest  side  there  is  the 
Northivest  News,  published  by  R.  J. 
Peacock,  also  a  veteran  newspaper  man. 
Peacock’s  strength  was  demonstrated 
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recently  when  he  ran  for  state  senator 
against  the  powerful  Thompson  candi¬ 
date,  losing  by  only  a  few  votes. 

The  south  side  community  newspaper 
field  is  practically  monopolized  by  a  large 
and  successful  publishing  organization, 
Foster  and  McDonnell,  publishers  of  the 
Southtown  Economist.  The  Eiconomist 
is  published  in  several  editions  to  cover 
various  parts  of  the  south  side,  devotes 
a  good  40  per  cent,  of  its  space  to  news 
matter,  and  charges  rates  which  compare 
with  those  of  the  daily  newspapers. 
Foster  and  McDonnell  have  a  large  fol¬ 
lowing,  and  have  been  steadily  increas- 
inj  their  advertising  volume  for  nearly 
40  years.  The  Southtown  Economist 
staff  is  made  up  of  a  group  of  keen 
minded  former  "big  time”  newspaper 
men.  The  paper  is  thoroughly  depart¬ 
mentalized  and  maintains  one  of  the 
largest  printing  plants  in  the  city. 

F'or  the  rest,  there  are  literally 
hundreds  of  community  papers.  Some 
are  "rags”  published  once-in-avvhile  by 
irresponsible  individuals  who  are  seeking 
easy  money.  The  more  successful  ones 
are  firmly  established  on  a  business  basis. 
And,  if  you  ask  any  of  the  (viiblishers, 
they  are  in  the  business  to  stay  and  to 
prosper. 

They  jioint  definitely  to  the  “trend 
toward  hKalization”  wliich  is  bringing 
them  hundreds  of  new  accounts  yearly 
from  the  biggest  Chicago  chain  houses. 
Marshall  Field  &  Co.,  started  a  schedule 
in  several  north  side  community  weeklies. 
Leading  automobile,  food  and  tire  adver¬ 
tisers,  and  even  daily  newspapers  like 
the  Chicago  Ez'eiiuig  Aiiierieaii  and  the 
Daily  Times,  are  using  the  display  space 
of  the  local  weeklies. 

Now  community  paper  publishers  in 
Chicago  are  planning  to  combine  circu¬ 
lation,  establish  an  agency  and  bid  for 
national  copy. 


FLOYD  GIBBONS  SYNDICATED 

Floyd  Gibbons,  first  celebrated  as  a 
newspaper  correspondent,  then  as  a 
radio  broadcaster,  is  now  returning  to 
newspapers  in  a  daily  and  Sunday  col¬ 
umn,  “Floyd  Gibbons  Speaking,”  syndi¬ 
cated  by  the  I'amous  F'eatures  Syndicate, 
New  York.  The  feature  is  scheduled  for 
release  Monday,  Nov.  3.  The  daily  col¬ 
umn  will  be  about  500  words  and  will 
be  wired  to  the  newspapers  from  New 
York,  W.  L.  Warden,  vice-president  of 
the  syndicate,  told  Editor  &  Publisher. 
The  Sunday  article  will  be  mailed,  and 
will  be  about  1,200  words.  Thirty  news¬ 
papers  have  contracted  for  the  feature 
so  far,  Mr.  Wardell  said. 


DAILY  HAS  $10,000  FIRE 

I'ollowing  a  $10,000  fire  in  the  plant 
of  the  Miami  (.Ariz.)  Bulletin  recently, 
the  papt  r  was  published  for  a  time  in  the 
plant  of  the  Globe  Record.  The  fire  was 
confined  to  the  job  department  and  stock 
room,  W.  A.  Walsh,  editor,  reported. 


SPECIAL  RADIO  SECTION 

A  special  20-page  radio  section  was 
issued  by  the  Detroit  Nezvs.  Oct.  10  an¬ 
nouncing  Radio  Exhibit  Week.  F.  H. 
Harvey  is  manager  of  radio  advertising 
for  the  Detroit  daily. 


Red  Top  Rubber  Coated  Pelt 
Press  Blankets 

Oil  and  Ink  Resisting  Rubber 
Press  Blankets 
Rubber  Rollers  and  Cutting 
Rubbers 

GUMMED  or  PLAIN 
PACKING  FELTS 
Sold  in  Rolls,  Sheets  or  Cut 
Strips  any  width  in  eight  tiiick- 
nesses  21-27-30-35-38-40-45-52 
AUTO  PLATE  MACHINE 
SUPPLIES 

Steel-Pouring  Sheets,  Saw  Belts 
and  Breaking  Pins 
Molding  Blankets  of  all  kinds 
Matrix  Shears,  Steel  Work 
Benches,  Hand  Routers 
A  full  line  of  Stereo  and  Press 
Room  Supplies 

American  Publishers  Supply 

p.  O.  Sm  f  Jf 

West  Lynn,  Mass. 
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BUY  INTO  FLORIDA  DAILY 


E.  J.  Ottoway  and  Son  Purchase  Stock 
in  St.  Petersburg  Times 

Purchase  by  E.  J.  Ottoway  and  his 
son,  William  W.  Ottoway  of  Port  Hu¬ 
ron,  Mich.,  of  a  substantial  block  of  stock 
in  the  St.  Petersburg  (F'la.)  Times  vms 
announced  this  week.  The  Times  owns 
its  home,  and  eight  story  newspaper  and 
office  building.  William  W.  Ottoway  l4s 
become  vice-president  and  assistant  lo 
the  general  manager,  a  position  formerly 
held  by  I-'.  R.  F'rancke. 

No  change  in  the  policy  is  involved.  3 
Paul  Poyiiter  remains  as  president,  pn^ 
lisher  and  principal  stockholder  and  C.  ^ 
C.  Carr  continues  as  secretary-treasurer 
and  general  manager.  Directors  now  are 
Paul  Poynter,  C.  C.  Carr,  Nelson  Poyn- 
ter,  W.  L.  Straub,  E.  J.  Ottoway  ana 
William  W.  Ottoway. 

FT  J.  Ottoway  is  co-owner  of  the  Pon 
Huron  'Times-Hcrald,  which  he  and  his 
associates  have  published  for'  the  past  30 
years.  Paul  Poynter  has  been  the  presi¬ 
dent  and  principal  stockholder  of  the  St 
Petersburg  Times  for  the  past  18  years. 

C.  C.  Carr  has  been  its  general  manager 
for  the  past'  lb  years  except  for  four 
years  from  1923  to  1927  when  he  was  in 
the  advertising  agency  business. 


CORRECTION 

In  the  report  of  the  A.B.C.  conven¬ 
tion,  in  F.ditor  &  PuBLisiii.R  for  Oct  25, 
page  .^,  column  3,  a  tyixigraphical  error 
caused  a  curious  change  of  meaning. 
The  paragraph  read :  ".-Another  question 
debated  by  the  delegates  was  raised  by 
Mr.  .\nnenberg.  who  asked  that  the 
‘blank-call’  sv'^em  be  used  by  A.B.C.” 
This,  of  course,  should  have  read  "bank- 
call”  system. — Editor. 


NEW  SUNDAY  PAPER 

The  Xoncieh  (Conn.)  Bulletin  and 
Record  has  added  a  Sunday  edition  to 
the  Bulletin,  morning  paper,  and  dropped 
the  Saturday  evening  edition  of  the 
Record. 

- ^ 

The 

Archineer 


UR  special  experience 
in  the  design  of  suc¬ 
cessful  newspaper  plants 
makes  our  services  of  value 
to  publishers  who  wish  to 
reduce  costs. 

FRANK  D.  CHASE,  INC 

Engineers  and  Architects 


720  N.  Michigan  Ave.,  Chicago 


DO  YOU  NEED 
A  TRAINED  MAN? 


The  Personnel  Bureau  of  | 
Sigma  Delta  Chi,  an  organua- 
tion  of  college  trained  net^ 
paper,  magazine  and  advertisiiif 
men,  wants  to  help  you  fod  hiffl. 

The  Bureau  puts  you  in  tonen 
with  experienced,  energetic  men 
—it  saves  you  time  by  recom¬ 
mending  only  those  who  meet 
your  requirements. 

If  you  expect  a  ▼■cancy,  pl^ 
write  John  G.  Earhart,  Director 
Personnel  Bureau  of  Sig»*  I 

Delta  Chi,  836  Exchange  Ave,  f 

Chicago,  IlL  > 

NO  CHARGE  TO 
EMPLOYERS 

'  i 


The  new  modern  pressroom,  12  Goss  low- 
constructed  units,  entirely  equipped 
with  Goodrich  Rollers,  in  the  new  plant 
of  The  Daily  Oklahoman.  The  old  plant 
of  Goss  straight-line  presses  was  also 
100%  Goodrich  equipped. 


After  10  years^  experience  in  old  pi 
The  Daily  Oklahoman  Equips 
New  Plant  100%  Goodrich 


free  you  from  the  usual  troubles 
due  to  climatic  changes.  They 
eliminate  wash-ups.  You  obtain 
sharper  printing.  Half-tones 
are  always  clean.  There  is  no 
changing  and  doctoring  of 
rollers.  They  do  not  hold  dust. 
They  last  so  much  longer  than 
old-type  rollers  that  they  will 
more  than  pay  for  themselves 
out  of  extra  wear  alone. 

We  will  gladly  send  addi¬ 
tional  information — let  us  prove 
that  Goodrich  One  Set  Rollers 
can  bring  their  economies  and 
trouble -saving  features  to  your 
own  pressroom  problems.  Write 
us  today. 


SERVING  the  oil  capital  of 
the  world,  The  Daily  Okla¬ 
homan,  Oklahoma  City,  Okla., 
has  been  a  pioneer  in  many 
ways.  For  one  thing  this  paper 
was  among  the  first  to  recog¬ 
nize  the  advantages  of  Goodrich 
Rollers.  For  ten  years  now  they 
have  used  this  equipment. 

When  they  built  their  well- 
planned  attractive  modern 
plant,  they  specified  Goodrich 
Rollers  for  their  pressroom. 
This  pressroom,  like  the  old, 
is  100%  Goodrich  equipped. 
Experience  decided. 

Think  of  these  rollers  in 
terms  of  your  own  plant.  They 


Modern  building  of  the  Oklahoma  Publish¬ 
ing  Company,  publishers  of  The  Daily  Okla¬ 
homan  and  Oklahoma  City  Times.  Pressroom 
is  entirely  equipped  with  Goodrich  Rollers. 


Niles  and  Nelson,  Inc 

75  West  St.,  New  York... 400  West  Madison  St.,  Chicago,  Ill 


Exclusive  distributors 


oodrich  One  Set  Rollers 
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HEARST  DAILIES  START 
RETAIL  INSTITUTE 


Approximately  1,400  Mercbant*  En¬ 
rolled  at  First  Sessions  Con¬ 
ducted  in  Albany,  Syracuse 
and  Rochester 


Approximately  1,400  merchants  in  Al¬ 
bany,  Syracuse  and  Rochester  have  en¬ 
rolled  in  the  retail  merchandising  course 
instituted  by  Hearst  newspapers  in  the 
three  cities  during  the  past  two  weeks. 
Experts  from  the  Hearst  general  sUff 
are  scheduled  to  lecture  before  Ae  mer¬ 
chant  groups  throughout  the  winter. 

The  retail  institutes,  which  are  an  out¬ 
growth  of  a  course  originated  in  Pitts¬ 
burgh  several  years  ago  by  Hilding 
Alarik,  now  supervisor  of  sales  for  the 
Hearst  newspapers,  may  be  extended  to 
other  cities  in  the  Hwrst  chain,  as  a 
result  of  the  response  in  the  New  York 
state  cities. 

The  first  institute  was  conducted  on 
October  20  in  Albany  under  the  super¬ 
vision  of  H.  H.  Fris,  publisher  of  the 
Albany  Titnes-Union.  More  than  340 
merchants  and  advertising  men  attended 
the  lecture  given  by  Herbert  Quivers 
Everett,  general  merchandisi^  counsel¬ 
lor  of  the  Hearst  publications.  This 
introductory  session  was  of  a  general 
nature,  Mr.  Everett  discussing  “The 
Retoil  Problems  of  1931.”  After  his 
talk,  Mr.  Everett  answered  questions 
put  to  him  by  the  merchants. 

“The  purpose  of  the  institute,’  Mr. 
Fris  told  Editor  &  Publisher,  “is  to 
establish  intimate  co-operation  between 
the  newspapers  and  the  merchants  on 
merchandising  problems  to  the  end  that 
their  newspaper  advertising  will  be  more 
productive.” 

In  subsequent  lectures,  Mr.  Fris  said, 
experts  from  the  Hearst  organization  will 
discuss  advertising  technique,  attention 
value  and  readability  of  advertising  copy, 
layouts,  typographical  effects  and  repro¬ 
duction  processes,  as  well  as  conduct 
clinics  on  selling  and  methods  of  obtain¬ 
ing  larger  business. 

Speakers  scheduled  for  future  lectures 
are:  Miss  Olive  Smith  of  Amos  Parrish 
and  company.  New  York,  style  experts; 
Eagle  Freshwater,  furniture  merchandis¬ 
ing  counsellor  for  the  Hearst  publica¬ 
tions;  John  R.  Mench,  general  merchan¬ 
dising  counsellor ;  Amos  Parrish,  and 
Mr.  Alarik. 

The  sessions  are  open  to  men  and  wo¬ 
men  active  in  the  advertising  and  mer¬ 
chandising  fields  of  the  respective  cities, 
enrollment  at  the  newspapers’  offices  be¬ 
ing  necessary  for  admission. 

Attendance  at  the  institute  conducted 
by  the  Rochester  Journal- American  has 
bwn  the  largest  to  date,  more  than  600 
enrolling.  The  Syracuse  Journal- Ameri¬ 
can’s  first  lecture  was  attended  by  ap¬ 
proximately  400. 

“The  success  of  the  institute  in  Al¬ 
bany,”  Mr.  Fris  declared,  “is  attended  by 
the  fact  that  local  merchants’  organiza¬ 
tions  have  striven  in  vain  to  get  any 
sizable  groups  together  to  discuss  mer¬ 
chandising  problems.  The  attendance  of 
nearly  3W  at  the  Times-Union  lecture 
was  a  notable  achievement,  merchant 
leaders  have  told  us.  Enrollments  for 
future  sessions  indicate  even  greater 
attendance.” 


MARKS  40TH  BIRTHDAY 

The  Redlands  (Cal.)  Daily  Facts 
marked  its  40th  birthday  Oct.  23.  The 
naper  was  established  by  E.  F.  Howe, 
who  five  years  later  sold  it  to  Captain 
William  G.  Moore,  and  since  that  time 
has  remained  in  control  of  the  Moore 
family.  When  Captain  Moore  died  in 
1899,  his  daughter.  Miss  May  C.  Moore, 
and  his  son,  Paul  W.  Moore,  continued 
with  the  paper.  H.  A.  Hargraves,  as¬ 
sistant  to  Mr.  Moore  has  been  with  the 
paper  since  its  inception. 


WALES  IN  AFRICA 

Henry  Wales,  Paris  correspondent, 
Chicago  Tribune,  has  gone  to  North 
Africa  to  write  a  series  of  special 
articles. 


GEORGE  J.  ROBERTS 


Long  Island  Editor  Dies  While  Writing 
Political  Article 

While  writing  a  political  story  for 
publication  in  his  newspaper,  Patchogue 
(L.I.)  Villager,  George  J.  Roberts,  the 
^itor,  on  Oct.  23,  was  suddenly  seized 
with  an  undetermined  illness  and  died  a 
few  minutes  later. 

Mr.  Roberts  was  well  known  in  the 
Long  Island  newspaper  colony  and  in 
the  New  York  printing  trade.  He  was 
born  in  Manchester,  England,  in  1868, 
and  came  to  this  country  at  ^e  age  of 
15.  He  learned  the  printing  trade  on  the 
PhUadelphia  Inquirer  and  at  various 
times  was  employed  on  New  York  daily 
newspapers  and  also  McClure’s  Maga¬ 
zine.  Later  he  founded  the  Villager. 

He  is  survived  by  his  son,  George  J. 
Roberts,  who  will  continue  to  direct  the 
newspaper. 


JOSEPH  SIGMUND 

Joseph  Sigmund,  74,  widely  known 
Denver  advertising  writer,  died  in  a 
Denver  hospital  Tuesday.  He  was  born 
in  Haltimore  and  came  with  his  family 
to  Denver  31  years  ago  from  Pittsburgh, 
where  he  had  entered  the  advertising 
business.  A  business  motto  signed  by 
“Sigmund  the  Ad  Man”  which  he  adopt¬ 
ed,  became  known  far  and  wide.  He  was 
identified  with  many  civic  betterment 
movements. 


MANN  T.  ROGERS 

Mann  T.  Rogers,  60,  city  circulation 
manager,  Richmond  (Va.)  Times  Dis¬ 
patch,  died  Oct.  26,  in  the  North  Side 
hospital,  Richmond.  He  had  been  in  poor 
health  for  several  months,  and  had  re¬ 
cently  undergone  an  operation.  Mr. 
Rogers  had  been  with  the  circulation  de¬ 
partment  of  the  Times-Dispatch  for  30 
years. 


W.  H.  CUNNINGHAM 

Walter  H.  Cunningham,  financial  writ¬ 
er  and  head  of  a  financial  advertising 
agency  in  Jamaica,  L.  I.,  died  Oct.  24.  He 
was  57  and  is  survived  by  his  wife,  Mrs. 
Natalia  Cunningham;  three  sons  and  a 
daughter. 


O^bituarg 


Frank  Hubbard,  65,  from  1888  ’o 
1892  co-publisher  of  the  Muskogee 
(Okla.)  Phoenix  with  Dr.  Leo  Bennett, 
died  Oct.  24  in  that  city.  He  assisted 
in  organizing  the  First  National  Bank, 
the  first  bank  in  Oklahoma  after  ito 
admission  to  statehood  and  was  its  presi¬ 
dent  from  1908  to  1911.  He  was  elected 
mayor  of  Muskogee  in  1906. 

Gfx»ige  McLean  Wood,  80,  who 
served  as  editor  of  the  Geological  Sur¬ 
vey  for  25  years,  prior  to  his  retirement 
in  1925  died  last  Sunday  at  his  home  in 
Washington,  D.  C.,  fdlowing  a  brief 
illness.  He  had  done  editorial  work  for 
the  Harvard  Museum  of  Comparative 
Zoology  and  the  American  Museum  of 
Natural  History,  and  was  the  author 
of  articles  on  geology  in  America  for 
the  Encyclopedia  Britannica. 

Nannie  Lancaster,  a  member  of  the 
editorial  staff,  Washington  Star^  for 
more  than  25  years  died  in  Providence 
Hospital,  Washington,  Monday,  fdlow- 
ing  a  long  illness.  Although  she  worked 
on  the  staffs  of  the  Washington  Times, 
Washington  News  and  the  old  New 
York  Tribune  in  various  capacities  she 
was  best  known  for  her  column  of  hu¬ 
man  interest  yarns,  “Around  the  City” 
which  ran  weekly  in  the  Sunday  Star. 
She  had  charge  of  the  women'^s  club 
page. 

Mrs  Frank  A.  Robertson  wife  of 
the  editor  and  publisher  of  the  Canan¬ 
daigua  (N.Y.)  Daily  Messenger,  died 
Oct.  22  in  Easton,  Pa.,  where  she  had 
undergone  an  operation.  She  also  is 
survived  by  a  son,  John  P.  Robertson, 
business  manager  of  the  Messenger. 

Richard  P.  Chaddock,  73,  at  one 
time  city  editor  of  the  Benton  Harbor 
(Mich.)  Palladium  and  one  of  the 
founders  of  the  St.  Joseph  (Mich.) 
Daily  Press,  died  at  his  home  in  Benton 


Harbor  Oct.  24.  Mr.  Chaddock  had 
engaged  in  the  insurance  business  for 
the  past  several  years. 

Otto  Vinke,  39,  died  in  Rio  Hondo, 
Tex.,  Oct.  26.  He  had  been  with  the 
Beaumont  Enterprise,  Harlingen  Star, 
San  Antonio  Express,  the  old  Fort 
Worth  Record,  and  Beaumont  Journal. 

William  H.  Bartels,  pioneer  com¬ 
mercial  newspaper  man  of  Chicago, 
died  Oct.  23  at  the  age  of  81.  He  was 
with  the  Commercial  Express  under  Joel 
Henry  Wells  from  1862  to  1867,  when 
he  established,  with  B.  F.  Howard,  the 
Daily  Trade  Bulletin,  a  Board  of  Trade 
paper  still  in  existence. 

Adelbert  Patterson,  81,  former  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Blenheim  (Ont.)  News, 
died  Oct.  21  in  his  home  in  Chatham, 
Ont.  He  retired  17  years  ago. 

Carl  Stuart  Fink,  Johnstown,  Pa. 
printer  died  in  his  home  there  on  Oct.  18, 
aged  61.  He  was  engaged  in  the  printing 
trade  for  44  years  and  for  a  number  of 
years  was  with  the  mechanical  depart¬ 
ment  of  the  Johnstown  Democrat  and  the 
Johnstown  Tribune.  His  parents  and  his 
sister  perished  in  the  Johnstown  flood  in 
1899. 

C.  V.  Watson,  who  in  1878  established 
the  State  Line  Herald  at  Lakeview,  Ore., 
the  first  newspaper  in  that  section  of  the 
state,  died  recently  at  Vista,  Cial. 

Nm  C.  Rexxjrd,  29,  sports  editor.  Fort 
Worth  Record-Telegram,  died  in  Fort 
Worth  Oct.  25.  Record,  stricken  at  his 
desk  recently,  was  operated  on  for  ap¬ 
pendicitis.  Later  developing  pneumonia, 
his  death  resulting. 

George  B.  Grant,  since  1918  with  the 
General  Electric  Company’s  publicity  de¬ 
partment,  and  for  33  years  with  the 
Boston  Globe  staff,  died  while  on  a  hunt¬ 
ing  trip  in  the  Maine  woods  Oct.  25. 
His  home  was  in  Lynn,  Mass.  Mr. 
Grant  began  his  newspaper  career  on  the 
Oswego  (N.  Y.)  Daily  Palladium. 

Mrs.  Sarah  Bingay,  wife  of  Malcolm 
W.  Bingay,  for  many  years  managing 
editor  of  the  Detroit  News  and  now 
special  writer  for  the  Detroit  Free  Press, 
died  last  week  in  Detroit.  Funeral  serv¬ 
ices  were  held  Oct.  22.  Mrs.  Bin^y  had 
been  ill  for  almost  16  years  during  the 
last  three  of  which  she  had  been  bed¬ 
ridden.  In  addition  to  Mr.  Bingay  she 
is  survived  by  a  daughter  Sibyl. 

Maj.  Samuel  Burleigh  Milton,  of 
the  editorial  staff,  Washington  Star,  died 
at  his  summer  home  on  Chesapeake  Bay 
near  Washington  Oct.  21.  He  was  buried 
in  Congressional  Cemetery.  The  deceased 
started  newspaper  work  on  the  Star  in 
1876.  In  18W  he  went  to  Dakota  terri¬ 
tory  and  started  the  Red  field  Observer, 
later  purchasing  the  Red  field  Journal 
and  merging  the  papers.  In  1905,  he 
moved  to  Iowa  and  started  the  Mason 
City  Star.  Later  he  was  on  the  Minne¬ 
apolis  Journal  and  the  Northwest 
Farmer.  After  leaving  Minneapolis,  he 
returned  to  the  Washington  Star. 

Nicholas  Roche,  25,  for  several  years 
a  member  of  the  staff,  Brooklyn  Daily 
Times,  died  Oct.  26  at  his  home  in 
Brooklyn,  after  an  illness  of  more  than 
a  year. 


Expansion  .  .  . 

Room  for  growth 
and  expansion, 
where  it  can  best  be 
utilized,  should  not 
be  overlooked  in 
planning  the  news¬ 
paper  plant. 


Robert  W.  Dickerson 

ARCHITECT 

SpmeimUmlng  in  Nnctpmprr 
Engintrring 

1001  HURON  ROAD,  CLEVELAND 


Charles  A.  Horne,  61,  former  San 
Francisco  news;»per  man  and  later  head 
of  an  advertising  agency  baring  hii 
name,  committed  suicide  in  his  ^ 
Francisco  home  on  Oct.  21.  Horne  had 
been  despondent  over  financial  reverses. 

John  A.  Daly,  for  more  than  30  years 
advertising  manager  of  the  Catholic 
Standard  and  Times,  archdiocesan  weekly 
of  Philadelphia,  died  recently  in 
Misericordia  hospital,  Philadelphia.  He 
was  a  brother  of  the  poet,  Thomas  A 
Daly. 

Merle  B.  Killough,  38,  employe  of 
the  Jackson  (Miss.)  Daily  News  com¬ 
posing  room  staff,  dropped  dead  last 
Wednesday,  while  at  his  duties  in  the 
News  building. 

Mrs.  Susan  Flaherty,  wife  of  Frank 
B.  Flaherty,  of  Forest  Hills,  Long  Island, 
who  was  for  many  years  general  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Neiv  York  Herald,  New 
York  Telegram,  and  the  Paris  edition  of 
the  New  York  Herald  Tribune,  died  last 
week  after  a  long  illness. 

Josephine  Jenkins,  90,  former  Boston 
newspaper  woman,  died  at  her  home  in 
Newton,  Mass.,  Oct.  25.  For  years  she 
was  with  the  Saturday  Evening  Gazette 
and  later  conducted  the  “Chatterer”  col¬ 
umn  in  the  Boston  Herald. 

Frederick  J.  Carey  of  South  Boston, 
Mass.,  old  time  engraver  on  the  Boston 
Post  and  later  with  the  Herald-Traveler, 
died  recently. 

Fred  C.  Austin,  for  many  years  with 
the  Boston  Herald  composing  room  and 
formerly  on  Lowell,  Mass.,  and  Man¬ 
chester,  N.  H.,  papers,  died  recently. 


SENTENCE  UPHELD 

Texas  Court  of  Criminal  Appeals  has 
upheld  the  $25  fine  imposed  in  Dallas 
upon  Edgar  L.  Smith,  candidate  for  the 
legislature,  for  aggravated  assault'  upon 
John  Terry  Hooks,  Dallas  News  re¬ 
porter.  Smith  struck  Hooks,  it  was  al¬ 
leged,  when  the  candidate  objected  to  the 
reporter’s  remark  about  a  speech  Smith 
had  just  made. 


wire 
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FORMS  CLOSE  NOVEMBER  15TH 
LAST  CALL  FOR  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER'S 

MARKET  GUIDE  for  1930 


No  daily  newspaper  publisher  can 

be  insensible  to  the  worth  of  the  Guide  for 
the  presentation  of  the  story  of  his  paper 
alongside  of  the  story  of  his  city. 

For  it  presents  an  unrivalled  op¬ 
portunity  to  the  publisher  of  a  daily  news¬ 
paper  to  get  across  the  story  of  his  paper 
and  its  market  to  the  men  who  buy  space 
and  influence  the  choice  of  media  AT  THE 
VERY  MOMENT  they  are  studying  the 
potential  buying  power  of  the  readers  of 
his  paper. 

That  the  Market  Guide  is  an  ac¬ 
tive,  energetic,  consistent  builder  of  nation¬ 
al  linage  in  the  local  newspaper  is  indicated 
by  the  fact  that  so  many  of  the  daily 
newspapers  not  only  have  display  adver¬ 
tisements  year  after  year  in  the  Market 
Guide,  but  increase  their  space. 


DON’T  LET  THE  FORMS  CLOSE  NEXT  WEEK  WITHOUT  A  MESSAGE 

from  you  to  the  leading  space  buyers  about  your  paper 
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KANSAS  SCHOOL  GIVES 
EDITORIAL  AWARDS 


Ten  Papers  Cited  for  Excellence  by 
Si(ma  Delta  Chi — Marco  Morrow 
Discusses  Whether  Modern 
Press  Is  Free 


Winners  of  the  second  biennial 
Superior  Elditors  contest  were  announced 
at  a  banquet  at  the  Kansas  State  Agri¬ 
cultural  college,  Manhattan,  Kan.,  Oct. 
17,  given  by  the  college  chapter  of  Sigma 
Delta  Chi,  which  conducted  the  contest. 
Contest  winners  were : 

Daily  newspapers — Best  editorial  page, 
Charles  F.  Scott,  lola  Register. 

Editor  who  has  made  the  most  con¬ 
structive  campaign  for  industrial  develop¬ 
ment  in  his  community,  X’ictor  Murdock, 
U’iehita  Eagle. 

Best  agricultural  page  or  department, 
W.  Y.  Morgan,  Hutchinson  Xetes. 

Kewspaper  which  has  the  most  con¬ 
structive  ixilicies  as  exemjdified  in  the 
grade  of  news  printed  and  the  stands 
taken  for  the  good  of  the  community, 
T.  E.  Milligan,  Eort  .Seott  Tribune. 

Weekly  newspapers  —  Best  editorial 
page,  Ixslie  E.  Wallace,  I^rncd  Tiller 
and  Toiler. 

Rest  front  page  from  the  stindnoint 
of  news  content  and  typograph  ’.  H.  M. 
Brtxlrick,  .Mary.<!7'ille  Advocatc-Henio.-rat. 

Editor  who  has  made  the  most  con¬ 
structive  campaign  for  industrial  de¬ 
velopment  in  his  community,  S.  T. 
Osterhold,  Holton  Signal. 

Best  agricultural  page  or  department. 
J.  P.  Kuppenthal,  Russell  Record. 

'  For  both  dailies  and  weeklies — The 
woman  actively  engaged  in  newspaper 
work  who  has  done  the  most  construc¬ 
tive  good  in  Kansas  journalism,  Marion 
Ellet.  Concordia  RIadc-Einl'irc. 

Rest  humor  or  paragraph  column. 
Jack  Harris,  Chanutc  Tribune. 

Marco  Morrow,  assistant  publisher  for 
the  Capper  Publications,  Tojieka,  spoke 
on  “How  Free  is  the  Press.”  Other 
speakers  were  C.  M.  Harger,  editor, 
Abilene  Reflector;  Charles  W.  Corsaut. 
head  coach  of  basketball,  K.  S.  A.  C. : 
and  Prof.  C.  E.  Rogers,  head  of  the  de¬ 
partment  of  industrial  journalism. 

E.  C.  Richardson,  city  editor  of  the 
Manhattan  Chronicle,  was  ■’  ...aster 
and  presented  awards  to  tlie  editors  in 
behalf  of  Sigma  Delta  Chi. 

"The  press  is  and  will  ever  be  just  as 
free  as  the  spirit  of  the  people  is  free,” 
said  Mr.  Morrow. 

free  institution  can  exist  only 
among  free  people.”  he  said.  He  pointed 
out  that  no  tierson  “dares  to  do  as  he 
pleases,  to  think,  to  act,  or  speak  as  he 
pleases.  There  is  no  freedom  in  the 
physical  world,  in  the  state,  in  society 
nor  in  the  human  mind." 

In  discussing  problems  of  the  press 
Morrow  said.  “The  newspaper  is  a  busi¬ 
ness  enterprise,  requiring  vast  sums  of 
capital  for  its  operation  and  often  owne<l 
and  conducted  by  a  corporation  whose 
stock  is  on  the  open  market  and  whose 
stockholders  demand  dividends.  In  a 
commercial  age  the  newspaper,  like  the 
church,  the  bar,  the  scluxd,  and  the  state, 
must  be  conducted  upon  business  prin¬ 
ciples. 

"Is  the  press  free?  In  the  sense  that 
no  individual  and  no  human  institution 
is  lacking  in  responsibility  to  society  the 
answer  is  no.  I'erhaps  it  has  as  great 
freedom  as  it  should  have.  One  of  the 
finest  journalists  I  know  insists  that  the 
press  has  more  freedom  that  it  knows 
how  to  use.  Perhaps  he  means  more 
freedom  than  it  has  the  courage  to  use. 

“Vet  I  insist  that  a  free  press  is  a 
matter  in  which  the  jx-ople  have  a  deeper 
and  more  vital  ctnicern  than  newspaper 
men  themselves.  .\  wise  people  demand 
a  free  press,  not  for  the  sake  of  the 
press  but  for  their  own  sake — the  sake 
of  their  liberties  and  their  i)erpetuity.” 


BOOSTS  “SUBURBAN”  DAY 

The  li’est  Paint  Beach  (Fla.)  Post  on 
Oct.  14  gave  page  one  position  to  the 
announcement  of  a  suburban  shopping 
day,  sponsored  by  the  local  merchants. 
The  issue  carried  advertising  of  the 
event  by  the  sponsors. 


LITTLE  STORIES  OF  THE  CITY 

- By  B.  F.  SYLVESTER - 


'T'  HE  city  room  of  the  Star  was  still. 

The  copy  desk  men  were  reading. 
Variety  mostly.  An  oldster  clung  to  the 
Mercury  and  a  youngster  had  a  copy  of 
Polo.  There  were  rumors  that  the 
youngster,  known  in  the  office  as  Mike, 
or  Mark,  belonged  to  a  noted  polo  fam¬ 
ily;  had  played  in  the  recent  defense  of 
the  Cup.  But  no  one  had  tried  to  find 
cut.  Had  he  been  the  lost  Charley  Ross, 
it  would  have  been  all  the  same.  Desk 
men  are  like  that. 

The  place  was  too  quiet.  It  was  a 
relief  when  the  old  hot  lunch  man  ap¬ 
peared.  There  were  rumors  that  he  had 
been  a  big  shot  on  a  newspaper.  But  all 
anyone  really  knew  was  his  nickname, 
not  a  distinctive  nickname,  either. 

“Hello,  Granddad!”  they  called. 
“How'za  old  kid?” 

“’Tis  a  queer  night,  lads.  I  mind  it 
was  like  this  when  Peary  was  heard 
from.” 

“What  were  you  doing.  Granddad?” 
asked  a  tactless  one. 

“Shut  up,  you  fool !”  one  of  the  older 
men  whispered.  “Never  mind.  Grand¬ 
dad,  he  didn't  mean  anything.” 

“Dh,  I  don’t  mind.  My  own  fault  for 
bringing  it  up.  I  was  the  Star’s  city 
editor.” 


“Old  fellow,  we’re  sorry.  We  didn’t 
know.” 

“That’s  all  right,  lads.  I  must  be 
going.  But  mind  you,  there’s  something 
up.”  Then  he  was  gone.  Old  city 
editors  are  like  that. 

It  was  said  of  the  managing  editor 
that  he  knew  where  Hell  was  going  to 
break  loose  and  had  a  man  on  the  spot. 
Just  now  he  was  looking  balefully  at 
the  desk  men,  most  of  them  former 
stars  but  on  the  wrong  side  of  30,  too 
slow  for  the  street. 

“Hell  about  to  break  loose !”  he  roared. 
“And  not  a  man  to  put  on  the  spot!  Not 
a  reporter  in  the  office !” 

This  was  mystifying  to  a  youth  who 
had  been  sitting  apart,  reading  Yachting. 
Known  at  the  office  only  as  Spud,  there 
were  rumors  that  he  belonged  to  a  noted 
yachting  family;  had  taken  part  in  the 
recent  defense  of  the  Cup.  But  no  one 
had  tried  to  find  out.  Reporters  are 
like  that. 

“Not  a  reporter  in  the  office?”  he  re¬ 
peated.  “Why,  I’m  a  reporter.”  He 
went  forward. 

“Chief,  I’ve  been  waiting  here  three 
years  to  be  sent  on  a  story.  I  know  I’m 
rnlv  a  beginner  but  I  want  my  chance. 
What  is  this  story?” 


“I  don’t  know,  lad,”  said  the  editor 
who  admired  the  young  man’s  spirit 
“But  you  better  get  started.  Go  two 
miles  north,  and  call  up.  No,  don’t  call 
up.  Just  wait.  And  keep  it  short.  Re¬ 
member,  the  story  of  Creation  was  told 
in  600  words.” 

It  was  twenty  minutes  before  the  dead¬ 
line. 

“Tenement  fire!”  the  editor  repeated 
over  the  telephone.  “Nine  dead!  Where? 
South!  Are  you  sure?  Why,  it  can’t 
be” - 

Wrong!  South  instead  of  north!  Of 
course,  it  had  to  come  sometime.  They 
were  sorry.  The  old  Chief  had  been  one 
white  hombre.  They’d  never  forget  that. 
The  telephone  rang  again. 

“All  right,  lad.  Give  us  the  number 
of  dead  and  injured.”  Was  the  boss 
right  after  all?  “I’m  talking  about  the 
fire.  Aren’t  you  there?  .  .  .  What  if 
I  did  say  north?  You’re  supposed  to 
have  some  judgment.  .  .  .  \  ou’ve  got 
a  big  story?  What!  Listen,  don’t  you 
know  what  Dana  said,  that  a  dog  biting 
a  man  isn’t  news  but  a  man  biting  a 
dog  is  news?  What!  Steady,  lad.  For¬ 
get  what  I  said  about  the  fire.  The  city- 
press  will  handle  that.  .  .  .  And  it  bit 
whom?  .  .  .  Stay  right  there,  boy.  I’m 
sending  six  men  to  help  you !  Dana  was 
crazy.  When  Mrs.  Vanderbilt’s  dog 
bites  Mr.  Morgan,  that’s  news!”  Man¬ 
aging  editors  are  like  that. 


emember  way  back 
when— 


BATHING  SUITS  WERE  SHOCK-PROOF? 


Twenty-five  years  aw),  in  the  days  of  cover-all 
bathing  suits,  packing  house  bacon  was  put  in 
huge  vats  and  cured  in  a  “pickle”  consisting  of 
salt,  sugar,  saltpeter  and  water.  The  method 
was  scarcely  different  from  that  which  most 
every  farmer  or  local  butcher  employed.  The 
biggest  drawback  was  that  the  meat  l>ecame 
soaked  with  moisture;  and  even  with  the  long 
time  and  hot  smoking  temperature  required, 
it  was  at  l>est  difficult  to  firm  up  the  meat  to 
give  it  the  proper  texture.  The  butcher  called  it 
“bac«ni.”  'The  less  euphemistic,  “sow-l>elly.” 

With  characteristic  Armour  endeavor  always 
to  improve  Armour  products  an«l  service  to  the 
American  public.  Armour  and  ('.ompany  set  out 
to  priwliice  a  firmer  and  milder  flavored  bacon 
t  hail  w  as  possible  by  old-fashione<l  pickle  curing. 

Step  by  step  improvements  were  made  in  the 
curing  process.  Year  by  year  Armour’s  Star 
Baron  liccame  more  of  a  favorite.  At  first  largely 
as  a  breakfast  standby.  Then  it  bc'gan  to  appear 
in  sandwiches,  in  fancy  luncheon  dishes,  in 
smart  supper  menus.  Any  man  familiar  with 
the  meat  business  would  have  said,  a  year  or 


two  ago, “Star  Bacon  has  arrivinl — let  it  alone.” 

But  not  Armour.  Restless  to  lietter  all  previous 
Iicsts,  Armour  started  to  study  bacon  curing 
methods  anew.  More  than  a  half  century  of 
experience  and  a  year's  experiment  in  stiM-k 
selection,  in  curing,  in  smoking,  were  thrown 
into  the  subject.  Out  of  it  came  a  rewaril  far 
beyond  our  earlier  holies  ...  the  development 
of  the  revolutionary  “doiihle-f”  process  of 
“Fixed^  Flavor.” 

“Fixetl^  Flavor”  was  introduced  in  March. 
The  response  was  immediate  and  remarkable — 
a  tribute  that  the  American  public  is  always 
ready  to  confer  upon  anybody  who  produces  a 
better  product. 

The  heart  of  the  “douhle-f”  process  is  Ar¬ 
mour’s  new  methiMl  of  curing  anil  smoking. 
The  ingredients  of  the  curing  pickle,  the  time 
and  temperature  of  the  cure,  these  have  been 
brought  to  fierfection.  The  texture,  flavor,  anil 
the  uniformity  of  both  texture  and  flavor  of 
the  new  Armour’s  Star  Bacon  reach  heights 
never  considereil  possible  in  the  old-fashioned 
hathing-suit  days. 


THE  NEW  AND  MODERN 

ARMOUR  2s  COMPANY 

U.  S.  A. 
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NX  STATE  HAS  NEARLY  ‘/To  15  OF  THE 


ELECTRIFIEP'’ FARMS  IN  THE  UNITED 3TATE5 

/T.  ..  ,/  ^ 


AMU 


Electrical  Production’s  Greatest  Outlet  Is 

THE  EMPIRE  STATE 


And  the  national  manufacturers  of  electrical  equipment  who  really 
SELL  the  Empire  State,  will  take  a  profit  larger  in  volume  totals  by 
many  millions,  than  from  any  other  territory — BECAUSE  they  sell 
America’s  FIRST  MARKET. 

It  takes  the  New  York  State  newspapers,  listed  below,  to  ADE¬ 
QUATELY  SELL  the  FIRST  MARKET. 


*Albany  Evening  News . (E) 

♦Albany  Knickerbocker  Press . (M) 

♦Albany  Knickerbocker  Press . (S) 

♦Amsterdam  Recorder-Democrat  . (E) 

ttAubum  Citizen-Advertiser  Journal . (E) 

fBuffalo  Courier-Elxpress  . (M) 

tBuffalo  Courier- Express  . (S) 

ttBufFalo  Evening  News  . (E) 

tBuffalo  Evening  Times  . (E) 

tBuffalo  Sunday  Times  . (S) 

♦Corning  Evening  Leader  . (E) 

♦Elmira  Star-Gazette  Advertiser . (E&M) 

♦Geneva  Daily  Times  . (E) 

♦Gloversville,  Johnstown  Morning  Herald 

ft  Leader-Republican  . (EftM) 

tithaca  Journal-News  . (E) 

♦Jamestown  Morning  Post  . (M) 

♦Kingston  Daily  Freeman . (E) 

tLong  Island  City  Daily  Star . (E) 


because  New  York  State,  urban  and  rural  together,  is  “electrified”  to 
a  greater  extent  than  any  other  commonwealth. 

It  shows  an  overwhelming  mass  sales  record  for  its  60  cities’  total, 
with  the  additional  field  of  nearly  60,000  electrified  farms  out  of  188,794. 

These  rural  consumers  of  things  electrical  are  exceeded  in  number 
by  only  one  other  state,  and  constitute  nearly  one-tenth  of  the  627,105 
farms  using  electricity  throughout  the  country  on  July  1st,  1930. 

Electrical  production  is  making  good  advances  for  Fall  business, 
according  to  latest  indices.  The  New  York  State  market  will  place  its 
ordersforhundredsof  millions  of  dollars  worth  of  equipment — as  usual 
— both  for  cities  and  farm  lands. 
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WHAT  OUR  READERS  SAY 


MR.  HUBB  ART’S  ARTICLES 

To  Editor  &  Publisher:  I  want  to 
congratulate  Editor  &  Publisher  on 
the  Guy  Hubbart  articles.  Through  Mr. 
Hubbart  you  are  giving  a  service  that 
will  increase  local  linage  and  make  it 
more  productive  if  the  space  salesman 
studies  these  articles  closely.  I  have  sold 
five  merchants  daily  space  on  one  idea  I 
received  from  these  articles :  Close  rota¬ 
tion  of  items  and  frequent  schedule  of 
space.  We  never  had  a  daily  dep^artment 
or  specialty  store  advertiser  in  this  paper 
before. 

Not  only  is  Editor  &  Publisher  doing 
this,  but  it  is  acting  as  the  medium 
through  which  an  idea  is  coming  that  will 
revolutionize  space  selling,  retail  adver¬ 
tising  and  merchandising  in  a  short  time, 
^’ou  arc  bringing  forth  to  us  through 
Guy  Hubbart  scientific  retail  advertising 
and  space  selling.  Xo  other  man  to  my 
knowledge  has  given  figures  to  substan¬ 
tiate  his  theory  like  Hubhart  has  to  the 
newspaper  advertising  profession  through 
your  magazine. 

Merchants  like  to  be  spoken  to  in 
terms  of  dollars  and  cents.  That’s  where 
these  articles,  if  used  by  the  salesman, 
make  space  selling  easy.  If  a  space  sales¬ 
man  makes  a  layout  with  the  correct 
combination  of  items  and  correct  ratio 
for  his  circulation  he  will  have  no  trouble 
in  proving  to  the  advertiser  that  advertis¬ 
ing  is  tangible.  I  have  yet  to  find  this 
system  fail  to  bring  in  the  amount  of 
business  I  say  it  will.  So  far  it  has  gone 
over.  That  is  why  space  selling  for  me 
is  easier  now.  I  have  the  confidence  of 
every  merchant  I  have  used  this  system 
on.  Each  one  of  them  has  increased  his 
appropriation.  They  are  not  saying  any 
more  that  the  paper  does  not  pull. 

Every  space  salesman  can  do  likewise. 
He  will  find  it  a  good  deal  easier  to  sell 
space  if  he  prepares  his  layouts  first. 
This  is  because  as  yet  the  merchant  can¬ 
not  seem  to  grasp  the  idea  when  you 
explain  it  to  him  at  first.  Run  a  couple 
of  advertisements,  explain  the  system  to 
him  after  you  have  checked  results,  and 
it  becomes  clear.  It  becomes  clear  be¬ 
cause  he  sees  it  in  dollars  and  cents. 

Every  newspaper  publisher  should  see 
that  a  copy  of  Editor  &  Publisher  is 
received  by  the  advertising  department. 
The  reading  of  Guy  Hubbart’s  articles 
should  be  urged.  These  articles,  radically 
different,  are  a  sound,  scientific  course  in 
retail  advertising,  merchandising  and 
space  selling. 

George  Eevimton, 

Advertising  Manager. 

Pcckskill  (N.Y.)  Evening  Star. 


A  CURIOUS  SURVEY 

To  Editor  &  Publisher:  The  “ex¬ 
huming  of  Dr.  Joseph  Holmes’  survey  of 
New  York  newspaper  crime  news  by 
Lupton  A.  Wilkinson  in  the  November 
number  of  The  North  American  Review 
should  not  pass  without  the  statement  of 
some  facts  which  may  serve  to  show 
what  kind  of  morsels  newspaper  critics 
feed  upon  and  what  kind  of  “surveys” 
psychologists  make  of  the  press. 

Dr.  Holmes,  to  quote  R.  W.  in  “Our 
Own  World  of  Letters,”  (Editor  & 
Publisher,  Oct.  25)  gave  “impressive 
figures  on  amount  and  percentage  of 
total  space  devoted  to  crime  news  in  a 
dozen  New  York  papers  .  .  .”  These 
figures  show  that  the  percentage  of  crime 
news  ran  from  9.6.5  per  cent  in  Nezv 
York  Times  to  33.11  per  cent  in  Nesv 
York  Daily  News.  But  let  the  investi¬ 
gator  tell  you  how  he  found  these  per¬ 
centages. 

“These  figures  were  gotten,”  Dr. 
Holmes  writes,  “by  dividing  the  number 
of  inches  of  crime  news  space  by  the 
total  number  of  inches  of  space  devoted 
to  news.  The  number  of  inches  devoted 
to  news  was  gotten  by  mea.curutg  all  the 
space  given  to  current  events,  excluding, 
of  course,  the  space  given  to  advertise¬ 
ments,  fashions,  fictions,  sport  news, 
theatrical  and  literary  reviews,  radio  pro¬ 
grams  and  domestic  features.”  (Italics 
mine) 

This  gigantic  opus  of  Dr.  Holmes  is 
based  upon  an  entirely  original  and  fan¬ 


tastic  idea  of  what  is  news!  Editors 
should  sit  at  the  feet  of  this  scholar  and 
partake  of  his  wisdom !  Sports  news  is 
not  news  at  all.  An  arrest  for  boot¬ 
legging  is  a  current  event,  and  hence 
news,  but  a  football  game  attracting 
.50,000  spectators  is  not  a  current  event; 
it  is  not  news!  Theatrical  and  literary 
reviews  and  domestic  features,  along 
with  sports  news,  are  classed  with  ad¬ 
vertisements.  On  the  other  hand.  Dr. 
Holmes  exjilains  that  editorials  are 
sometimes  treated  as  news.  We  marvel 
at  Dr.  Holmes’  astuteness  and  congratu¬ 
late  him  upon  a  genuinely  scientific 
piece  of  work.  His  methods  and  his 
standards  of  measurement  are  unique 
and  truly  “impressive.” 

The  percentages  are  impressive  in 
that  in  spite  of  the  obviously  inadequate 
system  of  figuring  employed,  the  amount 
of  crime  news  was  so  small !  Dr.  Holmes 
does  not  say  how  he  judged  society  news 
but  if  he  measured  it  as  news  he  missed 
a  good  chance  to  make  crime  news  seem 
even  larger  in  proportion  to  the  other 
content  of  the  papers. 

This  is  the  hidden  light  which  Mr. 
Wilkinson  turns  with  all  its  devastating 
brilliance  upon  our  journalistic  corrup¬ 
tion  in  his  article.  “The  Divine  Right  of 
Newspapers.”  with  a  sub-title,  “Do 
Crime  Stories  Encourage  Crime?”  He 
says  of  the  Holmes  report : 

“For  more  than  a  year  now  the  most 
exhaustive  study  yet  made  of  the  in¬ 
fluence  of  a  medium  of  e.xpression  on 
crime  has  lain  in  the  gentle  and  innocu¬ 
ous  entombment  conferred  on  it  by  pub¬ 
lication  in  the  Journal  of  Criminal  Law 
and  Criminology.” 

In  this  exhaustive  report  the  investi¬ 
gator  gives  nercentage  table  showing  the 
proportionate  amount  of  crime  news  for 
only  four  of  the  12  newspapers  which 
were  studied  for  the  month  of  Nov.  8 
to  Dec.  8,  1926.  The  figures  show  that 
the  percentaee  of  crime  news  ran  as  fol¬ 
lows  ;  New  York  Times,  9.63  per  cent ; 
Telegram,  11.07;  Morning  World,  14.54 
per  cent  and  Daib’  News.  33.11  per  cent. 
The  other  statistics  give  onlv  fne  num¬ 
ber  of  items  of  crime  news  and  their 
total  space,  making  no  comparisons  on 
the  percentage  basis  with  the  number  of 
items  or  total  space  of  “current  events” 
or  news  as  he  terms  it. 

Of  616  officers  of  criminal  justice  who 
were  sent  questionnaires,  “only  111  were 
sufficiently  interested  to  reply,”  says  Dr. 
Holmes,  “and  of  these  some  either  re¬ 
fused  to  give  an  opinion,  or  the  results 
of  their  experience,  or  were  evasive  In 
their  answers.  Of  course  this  is  not  so 
strange  when  one  remembers  that  the 
judiciary  is  elective  and  that  police  offi¬ 
cers  under  the  present  system  need  the 
approval  of  the  press.  The  power  of  the 
press  in  political  affairs  is  commonplace 
knowledge.”  Dr.  Holmes  here  points  to 
a  conspiracy  to  suppress  the  facts  about 
crime  news.  But  nevertheless,  from  what 
meager  returns  his  questionnaire  brought 
he  proceeds  to  show  “What  Law  En¬ 
forcement  Agents  Think  of  the  Effect 
of  Crime  News” — ^the  caption  for  his 
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Section  IV.  His  sampling  of  opinions 
of  others,  unsupported  by  adequate  re¬ 
search,  is  almost  as  bad  as  his  limiting 
news  to  “current  events.” 

Mr.  Wilkinson  unearths  Dr.  Holmes’ 
statistical  cadaver  and  flings  it  with  great 
gusto  into  our  editorial  sanctums.  He 
relishes  his  gesture  and  approves  the  psy¬ 
chologist’s  treatise.  But  neither  Mr.  Wil¬ 
kinson  nor  Dr.  Holmes  shows  the  result 
of  serious  investigation  of  the  question, 
“Do  Crime  Stories  Encourage  Crime.'”’ 
Mr.  Wilkinson  notes  that  the  press  re¬ 
sents  criticism ;  that  crime  news  increases 
circulations;  (so  says  Dr.  Holmes) ;  and 
that  Washington  correspondents  are 
cheaply  cynical ;  William  Bolitho  was 
the  best  reporter  of  the  past  decade  and 
that  Walter  Duranty  is  the  best  foreign 
correspondent.  He  concludes,  after  his 
return  from  abroad,  that  we  need  higher 
wages  for  reporters  and  a  mental  house¬ 
cleaning,  with  which  we  agree. 

At  any  rate,  we  thank  Mr.  Wilkinson 
for  his  article  in  the  Review;  for  calling 
to  our  attention  the  sound  scientific  work 
of  Dr.  Holmes.  We  don’t  know  whether 
Mr.  Holmes  became  a  doctor  because  of 
his  excellent  research  over  a  two-year 
.period  or  not;  if  he  did  we  congratulate 
him. 

William  A.  Evans, 

Instructor  in  journalism, 

West  Virginia  University, 
Morgantown,  W.  Va. 


PREPARED  FOR  ELECTIONS 


to  New  York  headquarters  where  he  will 
work  with  Copeland  L.  Burg. 

Morris  De  Haven  Tracy,  news  editor 
of  the  Washington  bureau  of  United 
Press  will  direct  that  organization’s  elec¬ 
tion  coverage,  and  Raymond  Clapper  and 
Thomas  L.  Stokes  have  been  moved  to 
New  York  from  Washington.  T.  G. 
Ford,  of  the  Albany  bureau,  has  also 
been  sent  to  New  York.  Wire  cir¬ 
cuits  on  Election  Day  will  operate  24 
hours  instead  of  with  the  usual  break 
between  night  and  day  services. 

Senatorial  and  Congressional  electi'.ns 
will  be  handled  for  Associated  Press  by 
a  staff  moved  up  to  New  York  from 
Washington.  Byron  Price,  chief  of  the 
Washington  bureau,  is  heading  this 
group.  The  men  moved  from  Washing¬ 
ton  are  E.  J.  L>uffy,  F.  M.  Stephenson, 
C.  B.  Dickson.  D.  H.  Oliver,  Paul  Weir 
and  Clarence  M.  Wright. 


LEGAL  NOTICE 


STOCK  OF  THE  RECORD  PUBLISH- 
ING  COMPANY  OF  COLUMBIA. 
SOUTH  CAROLINA.  WHICH  PUR 
LISHES  THE  COLUMBIA  RECORD^ 
ALSO.  THE  STOCK  OF  THE  SPAR'. 
TANBURG  HERALD-JOURNAL  COM- 
PANY  OF  SPARTANBURG,  SOUTH 
CAROLINA.  WHICH  PUBLISHES  THE 
SPARTANBURG  HERALD  AND  THE 
SPARTANBURG  JOURNAL;  AND  ALSO 
THE  CAPITAL  STOCK  OF  THE  AU! 
GUSTA  CHRONICLE  PUBLISHING 
COMPANY  OF  AUGUSTA.  GEORGIA 
WHICH  PUBLISHES  THE  AUGUSTA 
CHRONICLE. 


Press  Services  All  Set  for  Balloting 
in  Forty-seven  States 

Political  writers  of  press  associations 
have  been  transferred  from  Washington 
and  Albany  to  New  York  headquarters 
to  cover  the  last  stages  of  the  state’s 
gubernatorial  contest  and  the  grand  finale 
on  Election  Day,  Nov.  4.  Wire  services 
announced  this  week  that  preparations 
have  also  been  made  for  handling  Con¬ 
gressional  election  returns  in  47  states. 

International  News  Service  has  shifted 
George  R.  Holmes,  manager  of  the 
Washington  bureau  to  New  York  and 
William  K.  Hutchinson  from  the  capi¬ 
tal  bureau  to  Philadelphia.  Raymond  I. 
,Borst  has  been  sent  down  from  Albany 


FROM  THE 

Linotype  Mailbag 

“Remarkably  Low  Page  Cost” 

“Our  records  indicate  that  the  com¬ 
posing  -  room  production  from  our 
Linotype  battery  represents  a  rather 
unusual  accomplishment  both  In  a 
remarkably  low  page  cost,  and  the 
fact  that  for  the  past  two  months  we 
have  Iseen  producing  an  average  of 
116  pages  per  week  (exclusive  of 
comics)  out  of  a  battery  of  five  Lino¬ 
types. 

“In  spite  of  the  fact  that  a  large 
part  of  the  time  the  machines  are  run 
sixteen  hours  a  day,  we  have  not 
found  It  necessary  to  maintain  a  full¬ 
time  machinist,  nor  have  the  ma¬ 
chines  required  an  unusual  amount 
of  work  or  replacement. 

“During  a  recent  three-month  pe¬ 
riod,  we  carried  447.652  lines  of  local 
display  advertising  with  from  six  to 
eight  columns  of  classified  dally  and 
from  fourteen  to  sixteen  columns  on 
Sundays.  At  no  time  has  our  Lino¬ 
type  production  been  responsible  for 
delay  In  edition  times,  and  we  have 
been  able  to  give  satisfactory  proof 
service  on  the  large  volume  of  adver¬ 
tising  carried. 

“This  economical  production  record 
was  made  possible  through  the  Inher¬ 
ent  efficiency  of  the  Mergenthaler 
machines,  ampllfled  by  the  splendid 
advisory  service  you  rendered  In 
equipping  the  machines  to  suit  our 
needs,  and  by  the  very  able  direction 
of  our  composing-room  foreman.” 

R.  B.  Chandler.  Publisher 
The  Mobile  Press,  Mobile,  Ala. 
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LiNorrPE  metsohedium  and  ionic  no.  5 


140  so.ll.x 


In  pursuance  of  an  order  of  the  Honorable 
William  H.  Barrett,  Judge  of  the  United 
States  District  Court  for  the  Southern  Dis- 
trict  of  Geor^a,  Augusta  Division,  entered  in 
the  case  of  Harold  Hall  vs.  William  LaVarre, 
No.  I4S  in  equity,  pending  in  said  Court, 
dated  the  29th  day  of  September,  1930,  the 
undersigned  as  (Commissioner  will  sell  in  ac¬ 
cordance  with  the  terms  and  provisions  of  laid 
order,  as  hereinafter  set  out,  the  following  de 
scribed  property,  to  wit: 

All  of  the  capital  stock  of  the  Record  Pub¬ 
lishing  Compaiw  of  Columbia,  South  Carolina, 
consisting  of  Certificate  No.  7S,  representing 
9.S0  shares,  and  Certificate  No.  76,  represent¬ 
ing  SO  shares,  which  corporation  publishes  the 
newspaper  in  Columbia,  S.  C.,  known  as  the 
Columbia  Record ; 

Also,  all  of  the  stock  of  the  Spartanburg 
Herald-Journal  Company  of  Spartanburg, 
South  Carolina,  consisting  of  Certificate  No. 
58,  representing  994  shares,  and  Certificates 
Nos.  59,  60  and  61,  representing  2  shares 
each,  which  said  last  corporation  publishes  the 
Spartanburg  Herald  and  the  Spartanburg 
Journal  at  Spartanburg,  S.  C. ; 

Also,  all  of  the  common  stock  of  the  Au¬ 
gusta  Chronicle  Publishing  Company  of  Au¬ 
gusta,  Georgia,  consisting  of  750  shares  rep- 
re.sented  by  Certificates  Nos.  186,  187,  188, 
189  and  190;  and. 

Also,  all  of  the  preferred  stock  of  tho  Au¬ 
gusta  Chronicle  Publishing  Oimpany  of 
Augusta,  Georgia,  except  five  (5)  shares  of  its 
preferred  capital  stock,  represented  by  CertiS- 
cate  No.  220  for  740  shares,  which  said  last 
corporation  publishes  the  Augusta  Chronicle  it 
Augusta,  Georgia. 

All  prospective  purchasers  will  submit 
bids  in  writing,  addressed  to  the  undersigned 
as  Commissioner,  at  Augusta,  Georgia,  or  file 
the  same  with  the  Qerk  of  the  District  Court 
of  the  United  States  for  the  Southern  Dis¬ 
trict  of  Georgia,  on  or  before  the  10th  day  of 
November,  1930,  at  ten  o’clock  a.  m. 

All  bids  shall  be  accompanied  by  certified 
check  for  five  per  cent,  of  the  amount  of  the 
bid  submitted,  which  shall  be  forfeited  as 
liquidated  damages  in  the  event  the  bid  is  ac¬ 
cepted  and  approved  by  the  Court  and  the 
bidder  fails  to  comply  therewith. 

The  Court  reserves  the_  right  to  reject  any 
and  all  bids  and  re-advertise  said  property  for 
sale,  or  otherwise  dispose  of  the  same. 

Bids  may  be  for  cash,  or  for  one-third  cash 
and  one-third  payable  respectively  in  one  ana 
two  years,  the  deferred  payments  to  be  satis¬ 
factorily  secured. 

Valid  debts  or  claims  against  said  partner¬ 
ship  may  be  treated  as  cash,  the  Court  re 
serving  the  right  to  pass  upon  the  priority  ot 
such  debts  or  claims;  bidden  holding  valio 
claims  against  said  partnership  or  the  assets 
thereof,  may  in  lieu  of  the  requirements  witn 
reference  to  the  deposit  of  cash  provided  to 
herein,  deposit  with  the  Commissioner  an  ott 
to  cancel  an  amount  of  said  bidder’s  claim  o 
debt  against  the  partnership  equal  to  10'%  “ 
said  bid,  which  shall  be  subject  to  all  t 
terms  and  conditions  with  reference  to  the 
posit  of  cash  hereinabove  required  from  i 
purchasers  submitting  other  bids. 

Bids  will  be  opened  at  ten  o’riock  a_  m-- 
November  10,  1930,  at  the  United  States  Loan 
House  in  Augusta,  Georgia,  and  will  be  eim 
confirmed  by  the  Court,  or  rejected  as  to 
Court  may  seem  nroper.  ,  . 

Audits  of  the  financial  condition  of  Jne 
newspapers,  the  stock  of  which  '*  b*,'"®/  .t, 
are  of  file  in  the  Office  of  the  Oerk  of  tw 
United  States  District  Court  for  ffie  .on 
District  of  Georgia,  at  Augusta,  (>eorgia, 
may  be  seen  by  applying  to  the  Cleric  ,oi 
Clourt,  or  to  the  undersigned  (Tommissio 

This  30.h 

Ai  Commissu>»tr. 

P.  O.  Address: 

%  United  States  Court, 

Augusta,  Georgia. 
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Come  and  Get  It 

Businesses  which  have  improved  their  sales  during  the  past  12  months 
have  gone  after  business,  many  of  them  stealing  marches  on 
competitors  who  decided  to  wait  for  the  ''Come  Back"'  to  stage 
itself. 

So  it  has  happened  there  are  new  names  and  products 
enjoying  public  favor — or  sales  while  the  waiters  keep  on 
waiting. 

For  a  time  prior  to  the  "slump newspaper  advertising  copy  contracts 
came  in  almost  voluntarily  and  some  sales  forces  went  to  pieces 
on  too  much  prosperity. 

But  now  the  command  of  business  is  *^come  and  get  if* 
and  smart  publishers  have  been  going  after  it  and  getting  it,  pass¬ 
ing  waiters  supinely  waiting. 

Some  of  the  smartest  publishers  have  not  only  "kept  after  \G  as  usual 
with  sales  promotion  copy  in  Editor  &*  Publisher  backing  up  their 
salesmen  but  have  increased  their  promotion  pressure. 

Because  Editor  &  Publisher  regularly  reaches  the  nation’s 
leading  advertising  executives  who  control  nearly 
94%  of  the  national  newspaper  appropriations  any 
newspaper  publisher  can  help  his  salesmen  to  go  and 
get  his  share  with  promotion  copy  in — 

EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 

THE  FOURTH  ESTATE 

1700  Times  Building,  Times  Square,  New  York  City 

'931  BELONGS  TO  ADVERTISERS  WHO  BEGIN  TO  ADVERTISE  IN  193 
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Advertising  Agencies 


GOBEL  COPY  URGING 
RETURN  OF  BEER 

Meat  Packing  Firm  Spending  $15,000 
in  New  York  Metropolitan  Area 
—  Called  Protect  Againet 
Intolerance 


A  special  advertising  campaign  urging 
the  return  of  2.75  per  cent  beer  was 
launched  Oct.  24  in  the  New  York  met¬ 
ropolitan  area  by  Adolf  Gobel,  Inc., 
packers  of  cooked  meats.  The  unique 
campaign,  which  will  run  on  once-a-week 
and  once-every  two  weeks  schedules  until 
Dec.  17  and  will  cost  $15,000  will  l)e 
devoted  to  an  appeal  for  legalized  beer 
rather  than  to  sales  talks  for  Gobel 
products. 

P'rank  M.  Firor,  president  of  the  con¬ 
cern,  declared  in  a  statement  this  week 
that  Adolf  Goliel,  Inc.,  favors  the  re¬ 
turn  of  beer  on  jmrely  selfish  grounds, 
l)ecause  presence  of  good  beer  in  res¬ 
taurants  and  in  homes  will  do  much  to 
stimulate  increased  consumption  of  food 
products  such  as  the  company  packs. 
Kxpressing  an  idealistic  thought  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the  campaign,  Mr.  Firor 
said ; 

“The  day  is  past  when  an  .\merican 
manufacturer  who  feels  the  respons- 

GIVE  USfBEER! 


2X>00,000 -dmitif  Moo  Imibajidi 


New  Gobel  copy  urging  the  return 
of  2.75  per  cent  beer. 


ibility  of  his  prestige  can  continue  to  be 
1(10%  commercial -minded.  Manufac¬ 
turers  have  a  .s(Kial  obligation  to  their 
customers.  They  must  do  more  than 
merely  sell  their  merchandise.  In  our 
advertising,  particularly,  we  are  all  ob¬ 
ligated  to  devote  costly  space  to  a  frank 
and  p<issibly  courageous  and  certainly 
an  articulate  protest  against  intolerance, 
ignorance  and  injustice.” 

The  campaign  is  the  result  of  a  dis¬ 
cussion  among  employes  of  Adolf  Gol)el. 

"We  have  felt  that  the  present  \'ol- 
stead  restrictions  imposed  an  intolerable 
and  undeiiKKratic  condition  which  re- 
<iuired  protest — vigorous,  fighting  pro¬ 
test,”  Mr.  Firor's  statement  continued, 
".At  the  risk  of  drawing  the  fire  of 
salaried  fanatics,  we  of  Adolf  Gobel, 
Inc.,  decided  that  something  useful 
might  l)e  <lone  if  some  articulate — and 
reiiresentative — voice  dared  to  speak  out. 
We  believe  that  we  are  justified  in  print¬ 
ing  this  ‘Fight  For  lleer'  campaign  be¬ 
cause  we  are  long-established  here, 
everybofly  knows  us,  everylxKly  here  has 
faith  in  us.” 

The  advertising  copy  contains  state¬ 
ments  that  Adolf  Goliel  will  contribute 
generously  to  the  fight  for  legalized 
beer.  Mr.  Firor’s  statement  concluded 
with  a  denial  that  tlie  company  or  any 
of  its  executives  have  any  financial  in¬ 
terest  in  any  brewery  or  have  consulted 
any  brewing  interests  or  anti-prohibition 
adv(Kates  in  the  political  world. 

Benton  &  Bowles,  New  York  advertis¬ 
ing  agency,  is  handling  the  account. 


Catkin  Joint  Dyer-Enzinger 

T-angdon  Caskin,  Jr.,  formerly  in  New 
York  office  of  N.  W.  .Nyer  ft  Son,  Inc., 
has  joined  Dyer-Enzinger  Company,  Inc., 
where  he  will  serve  as  account  execu¬ 
tive  in  the  New  York  office.  Caskin 
formerly  was  with  the  Philadelphia  Pub¬ 
lic  Ledger  as  reporter,  and  the  public 
relations  department  of  the  United  Gas 
Improvement  Company  of  Philadelphia. 


AMONG  THE  COPY  CHIEFS 
—  ...  By  C.  P.  McDonald 


Cordon  Seagrove 

UUMBLE  and  lowly  was  young 
Gordon  Seagrove’s  beginning  — 
“grave-digger”  in  the  Chicago  Tribune 
morgue.  This  was,  as  I  recall  it,  back 
in  the  early  teens  of  the  present  century, 
shortly  after  I  left  the  Tribune  to 
migrate  to  .New  York  to  become  a  copy 
writer  for  Frank  Presbrey. 

While  digging  out  old  pictures.  Sea- 
grove  harkened  to  the  wild  snort  of 
Pegasus  and  became  a  poetaster  for  the 
Sunday  edition.  This  led  to  a  job  as 
feature  writer  under  Burns  Mantle, 
Sunday  Editor. 

From  the  Trib  Seagrove  went  to  as¬ 
sisting  the  publicity  director  of  Kiver- 
view  Park,  a  Chicago  amusement  resort, 
later  landing  on  a  ranch  in  Northern 
California.  Next,  he  covered  the  hotel 
I)eat  for  the  Los  Angeles  lixaminer 
from  which  he  flitted  to  the  Herald, 
which  had  just  been  attached  to  the 
Hearst  group.  Jack  Campbell  was  city 


editor,  and  Seagrove  frankly  admits 
that,  though  Campbell  was  a  hard  task 
master,  he  succeeded  in  making  a  good 
reporter  of  the  former  poet.  Not  long 
after,  Seagrove  went  back  to  his  first 
love,  the  Chicago  Tribune,  where  he 
filled  in  as  a  rewrite  man,  reporter, 
special  writer,  columnist,  versifier,  and 
Sunday  “pup”  editor. 

Twelve  years  ago  he  felt  the  urge  to 
become  an  advertising  copy  writer,  going 
to  what  is  now  the  firm  of  Mitchell, 
Faust,  Dickson  &  Wieland,  Inc.,  Chi¬ 
cago;  then  to  Williams  &  Cunnyngham, 
Inc.,  also  of  Chicago,  where  he  worked 
on  Old  Dutch  Cleanser,  Morton’s  Salt, 
Baker  Vauter,  the  Tribune,  and  other 
accounts.  Four  years  ago  he  joined 
Lambert  &  Feasley,  Inc.,  New  York,  of 
which  company  he  now  is  vice-president, 
writing  copy  for  Listerine  and  Listerine 
Tooth  Paste. 

Seagrove  has  crossed  the  Pacific  in  a 
windjammer  and  sailed  the  Great  Lakes 
from  stem  to  stern  in  small  boats.  He 
now  breezes  up  and  down  Long  Island 
Sound  in  the  Dorinda.  His  home  is  in 
Tuckahoe,  N.  Y.  Painting  and  swim¬ 
ming  are  his  pet  pastimes. 


Ha*  “Pasture  Pool”  Account 

Donald  F.  Duncan,  Inc.,  manufacturer 
of  “Pasture  Pool,”  has  appointed 
Brinckerhoff,  Inc.,  Chicago,  to  direct  his 
advertising  on  this  indoor  golf  game. 
“Pasture  Pool"  is  plaved  on  a  legless 
p<iol  table  with  golf  putters  and  golf 
iialls.  Direct  mail,  newspapers  and  mag¬ 
azines  will  be  used  in  an  extensive  cam¬ 
paign. 


New  Brotherton  Accounts 

Brotherton.  Inc.,  a  newly  organized 
advertising  agency  of  Detroit,  has_  ob¬ 
tained  the  accounts  of  the  Hamilton 
Carhartt  Company,  Phoenix- Detroit 
Burner  Corporation,  both  of  Detroit,  and 
the  Sheet  Aluminum  Corporation  of 
Jackson,  Mich. 


ALONG  ADVERTISING  ROW 

_ By  ROBERT  S.  MANN - 


ONE  by-pro<luct  of  the  Gillette- Auto¬ 
strop  Safety  Razor  merger,  now 
awaiting  ratification  by  stockholders,  has 
turned  out  to  be  a  considerable  gap  in 
the  advertising  plans  of  both  companies. 
Gillette  advertising  is  held  up  iK-nding  a 
definite  conclusion  of  the  negotiations, 
while  Autostrop  advertising,  which  was 
iK-ing  pushed  aggressively  only  a  few 
weeks  agf).  has  ceased  in  newspaiiers 
and  is  confined  in  magazines  to  a  few 
contracts  which  are  Ix-ing  permitted  to 
run  out.  Presumably  lx)th  companies 
will  be  expected  to  sell  a  k>t  of  razors 
and  blafles  regardless  of  how  the  contrfd 
is  distributer! ;  so  an  outsider  may  tie 
pardoned  for  wondering  at  this  discard¬ 
ing  of  an  important  sales  tool. 

0  *  * 

\  X’.ML.NBLE  government  informatirm 
on  distribution  problems  will  form 
one  important  topic  of  the  convention  of 
the  Association  of  National  .Advertisers 
at  Washington,  Nov.  10-12.  flfficials  of 
the  Department  of  Commerce  and  other 
branches  of  the  government  will  hold  the 
floor  at  the  first  day's  session  and  answer 
all  questions. 

s  s 

"pi-.ANS  for  advertising  and  market- 
ing  bottled  orange  juice,  preserved 
by  a  quick-freezing  pnxess.  are  being 
worked  out  by  the  National  Juice  Cor- 
ixiratioii,  a  subsidiary  of  the  National 
Dairy  Corporation,  which  has  just 
signed  a  contract  with  the  Florida  Cit¬ 
rus  Exchange.  It  is  expected  that  the 
juice  will  be  placed  on  sale  in  half  a 
dozen  .scattered  cities  soon  after  Jan. 
1,  and  that  good-sized  newspaper  ad- 
^ertising  will  he  used  at  that  time. 
Previous  attempts  made  in  California 
to  market  frozen  orange  iuice  brought 
difficulties  because  the  juice  separated, 
but  the  technical  problems  have  now 
been  worked  out,  it  is  stated. 

*  *  * 

66TT  will  pay  you  to  read  these  state- 
4-  ments  from  people  who  weren’t 
paid  to  write  them,”  says  a  Studebaker 
automobile  advertisement.  W’hich  seems 


to  be  a  fair  commentary  on  the  present 
.status  of  testimonial  in  advertising. 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

A  SELF-TUNING  radio  set  is  being 
advertised  by  the  All-American 
Mt)hawk  Corporation.  After  being  set 
for  a  series  of  programs,  the  instrument 
at  the  proiHT  time  tunes  itself  in  on  the 
station  selected. 

♦  *  ♦ 

Advertisements  for  John 

David,  men's  clothier,  of  New  York, 
are  being  written  in  the  first  person  by 
Sir  Charles  Higham,  British  advertis¬ 
ing  agent,  who  “commutes’'  between 
London  and  New  A'ork  at  fre()uent  in¬ 
tervals.  Occupying  a  full  column,  each 

advertisement  appears  in  facsimile  hand 

writing  under  Sir  Charles’  signature. 
m  *  *■ 

A  TEST  advertising  campaign  l)cing 
run  in  Kansas  City  and  a  few 
other  cities  by  the  Continental  Baking 
Company  is  based  on  Quin,  “Chocolate 
Magic,”  sold  in  a  small  package  that 
fits  into  a  round  hole  left  in  the  center 
of  a  hostess  cake.  The  housewife  adds 
two  tablespoons  of  water  to  the  Quin, 
gives  it  a  stir,  and  has  chocolate  icing 
ready  to  spread  on  the  cake.  Three  min¬ 
utes  later,  according  to  the  advertise¬ 
ments,  the  cake  is  ready  to  cut. 

,  m  *  * 

Bl.l’E  will  be  the  outstanding  style 
color  for  women’s  clothing  next 
Spring,  according  to  the  color  coordina¬ 
tion  committee  of  the  National  Retail 
I  )ry  Goods  Association,  which,  in  co¬ 
operation  with  the  Textile  Color  Card 
As.sociation.  has  adopted  the  following 
basic  ensemble  colors :  guardsman  blue 
and  admiralty  blue;  sea  sand,  burmatan, 
and  singalee  (beige-browns)  ;  pistachio 
and  chukker  green ;  sky  gray ;  black. 
A  similar  list  was  recently  issued  for 
winter. 

s  *  # 

64^  R.ANSPORTATION,  qommuni- 
cation,  and  advertising  came  in 
together,  and  advertising  is  the  gasoline 
that  makes  the  others  go.” — Gilbert  T. 
Hodges,  president  of  the  Advertising 
Federation  of  America. 


ADDS  ST.  LOUIS  BRANCH 


J.  Walter  Thompson  Agency  Plscn 
Seymour  Soule  in  Charge 

J.  Walter  Thompson  has  taken  fivt 
rooms  in  the  Arcade  building,  St.  Louis 
where  a  branch  office  will  be  established 
with  Seymoure  Soule  in  charge.  The 
agency  now  has  offices  in  New  York, 
Chicago,  Boston.  Cincinnati,  San  Fran¬ 
cisco,  Los  Angeles,  Montreal  and  To¬ 
ronto  and  30  branch  offices  abroad. 

The  St.  I^uis  branch  is  designed  to 
develop  business  in  the  middle  west  and 
southwest  for  its  clientele,  notably  the 
Shell  Petroleum  Corporation..  It  ujn 
be  a  complete  production  unit,  built  on 
the  group  system  of  operation. 

The  new  offices  cfimprise  the  northeast 
corner  of  the  seventeenth  floor,  facing 
Olive  and  Eighth  streets.  The  local  staff 
will  be  recruited  from  the  agency's 
organization  in  other  cities.  Soule  has 
been  with  the  Chicago  branch.  The  St. 
Ixiuis  office  will  be  in  operation  as  soon 
as  alterations  of  the  new  quarters  have 
been  completed. 


BIG  SOCONY  CAMPAIGN  j 

Bruce  Barton  Tells  Dealers  of  Big 
Drive  to  Start  Nov.  1 

Bruce  Barton,  chairman  of  the  board  j 
of  Batten,  Barton,  Durstine  &  Osborn,  i 

Inc.,  New  A’ork,  introduced  the  new  || 

Socony  Motor  Oil  to  a  group  of  .iOO  1 
Standard  Oil  Company  distributors  at  a  i 
meeting  in  Albany,  N.  Y.,  on  Tuesday,  i 
declaring  that  the  petroleum  industry  has  j 
escaped  the  “so-called  business  depres-  1 

sion.”  i 

Gross  sales  in  petroleum  products  this  | 

year  have  equalled  those  of  1929  and 
1928,  Mr.  Barton  reported.  His  concern 
handles  the  advertising  of  the  Standard 
Oil  Company  of  New  York.  Starting 
Nov.  1  a  newspaper  and  radio  campaign 
greater  than  that  which  put  Socony 
Banner  Gasoline  on  the  market  last 
spring  is  .scheduled  to  advertise  the  new 
motor  oil. 


Adds  School  and  Kohinoor  Account! 
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The  Home  Correspondence  School,  f 
atlvertising  it's  Short  Story  Writing 
Ctnirse  in  magazines  anti  women's  pun-  j 
lications,  and  tlie  Ktshintxtr  Pencil  Com-  | 
pany,  manufacturers  t)f  the  Kohinoor  | 

anti  Mephisto  Pencils,  have  placed  their  f 
accounts  with  W.  H.  H.  Hull  &  Co.  Inc.,  | 
New  Y’ork.  W.  A.  Charters,  form-  J 

erly  general  manager  of  Robinson.  | 

Light  ft)ot  &  Co.,  New  ^'ork,  is  account  j 
executive.  I 

Lux-Visel  Campaign  Expanded  | 

BrinckerholT,  Inc..  Chicago  agmey  | 

directing  the  advertising  of  Lux-kisel 
Company,  is  now  using  ratlio  broadcast¬ 
ing  and  large  display  space  in  news¬ 
papers  to  advertise  “Lucky  Lux”,  elec¬ 
tric  water  heater.  Sales  magazines  and 
newspaper  classified  will  be  continued 
but  the  winter  campaign  in  Southern 
states  will  also  inclutle  general  maga¬ 
zines,  farm  journals,  newspaper  display  B 
and  radio. 

Two  Join  Chicago  Firm 

E.  E.  Werner  has  joined  the  Dunham. 
Younggreen,  Lesan  Company,  Chicago. 

He  was  fttrmerly  art  director  with  the 
Charles  Daniel  Frey  .Agency.  Chicago 
avenue.  John  Tiogo,  recently  witn 
Beaumont  &  Holman.  Los  .Angeles  agen¬ 
cy,  has  joined  the  copy  staff  of  Dunham.  : 
A’ounggreen,  Le.san. 
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Conducting  Piano  Campaign  | 

The  Hermon  W.  Stevens  .Agency.  Bos-  | 
ton.  is  handling  a  Pacific  I 

paper  campaign  for  the  Ivers  and  rono  |i 
Piano  Company.  It  is  also  i  | 

campaign  for  the  Brooklin  Chemic  p 
Company.  This  agency,  recently  place®  | 
orders  for  a  newspaper  advertising  cam  ! 
paign  for  the  Sexton  Can  Company.  j 


Fuller  Returns  From  Abroad 

Ralnh  Fuller,  associate  on  art 
visualizations,  the  Robert^  E.  .  f’^j. 
Organization.  Inc.,  New  A'ork,  is 
at  his  board  after  five  cnoiiths  anr  • 
Air.  Fuller  studied  in  France  and  Spa 
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albert  frank  moves 

CHICAGO  OFRCE 

Lease*  Entire  Thirty-eighth  Floor 
of  One  LaSalle  Street  Build¬ 
ing — Branch  Established 
30  Years  Ago 


Albert  Frank  &  Co.,  has  made  pro¬ 
vision  for  larger  quarters  in  Chicago 
through  a  lease  for  eight  years  on  the 
entire  38th  floor  of  the  One  LaSalle 
Street  building.  The  agency  was  to  move 
Tnto  its  new  quarters  Nov.  1. 

\V.  Frank  McClure,  vice-president, 
said,  ‘‘The  new  quarters  will  give  the 
Chicago  office  of  Albert  Frank  &  Co. 
the  increased  space  needed  to  carry  for¬ 
ward  certain  expansion  plans  that  have 
been  made.  \Ve  are  augmenting  our  com¬ 
mercial  research  department  and  need 
additional  room  for  expansion  in  the 
general  field  and  for  our  production 
department.” 

The  Chicago  office  has  been  in  existence 
30  years,  first  in  the  Postal  Telegraph 
building  and  now  in  the  National  Hank 
of  the  Republic  building.  The  national 
agency  has  been  in  business  since  1872. 
Other  offices  are  in  New  York,  London, 
Boston,  Philadelphia  and  San  I'rancisco. 


Texas  Agency  Changes 

Dale  C.  Rogers,  president  of  the  Rog- 
er.s-(jano  .Advertising  Agency,  Houston, 
will  become  vice-president  of  the  James 
Advertising  Agency  of  Mercedes,  Tex., 
according  to  R.  J.  Meeker,  president  of 
the  latter  firm.  R.  \V.  Krebs,  formerly 
advertising  manager,  Maverick-Clark  of 
•San  .Antonio,  will  become  production 
manager  and  contact  man.  Mrs.  Ruby 
Krebs  will  be  office  manager.  L.  E. 
Schottie,  formerly  of  the  Houston  Chron¬ 
icle,  becomes  head  of  the  direct  mail  de¬ 
partment.  R.  J.  Meeker  remains  as 
president  and  majority  stockholder  and 
Mrs.  Shirley  Meeker  continues  as  secre¬ 
tary-treasurer.  The  name  of  the  agency 
will  Ik*  changed  to  the  Meeker-Rogers 
.Advertising  Agency,  Inc. 

Establishes  Own  Business 

Paul  R,  Haugh.  for  the  past  three 
years  assistant  advertising  director  of  the 
.American  Radiator  Company,  recently 
started  his  own  business  as  promotion 
counselor  with  (tfliccs  at  .s.s  \\'.  35th 
.street.  New  York.  Mr.  Haugh  was 
formerly  advertising  manager  of  Hcttcr 
linmes  oik!  Cardens  and  served  at  one 
time  as  (levelopment  manager  of  the 
Goodyear  Tire  and  Rubber  Company. 

Morris*  Joins  Reed,  G.  Landis 

P.  <1.  H.  .Alorriss  has  joined  the  staff 
of  the  Reed  G.  I^jndis  Company,  Cdiicago 
agency.  Previous  to  joining  the  Landis 
Company.^  Mr.  Morriss  completed  sev¬ 
eral  years‘  work  as  a  special  counsel  to 
the  Cunard  isteamship  Company  organiz¬ 
ing  their  machinery  for  the  development 
and  handling  of  trans-.Atlantic  convention 
tours. 

Los  Angeles  Agency  Moves 

The  Edward  X.  Nathan  Advertising 
Agency,  for  the  past  five  years  in  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce  building,  Los 
Angeles,  has  moved  to  larger  {|uarters  at 
840  Hendi.x  hiiilding.  Twelfth  and  .Maple 
streets.  Edward  N.  Nathan,  who  heads 
the  agency,  lias  been  in  the  advertising 
business  in  Los  .Angeles  for  12  years. 


Carley  With  Addison  Var* 

Milliam  Carley  has  joined  the  Huffalo 
staff  of  .Addison  A’ars,  Inc.  He  was 
formerly  with  the  Columbia  Hroadcast- 
"1^  Company  and  advertising  manager 
of  Tontine  Division  of  DuPont  Company. 

Springfield  Agency  Appointed 

J^oniington,  Inc.,  .Spring- 
^tjency,  has  been  appointed 
[r  *oe  Thompson  Specialities  Inc.,  of 
that  city  to  handle  its  account.  News¬ 
papers  will  be  used. 


New  Mitchell  Client 

Ernest  Monnier,  Inc..  Boston,  has 
Placed  Its  account  with  the  Mitchell 
'-ompany,  Boston. 


AGENCY  PLACING  INTERESTING  SERIES 


An  obvious 

fact 

well  dramatized,  is  the 
basis  of  many  advertis- 
ing  successes.  It  encoun¬ 
ters  no  resistance  in  the 
reader's  mind. 

Henri,  Hurst  ^  McDonald 

incorporated 

Advertising 

Chicago 


IN 

ADVeRTISING 

the  calm  assumption  of 
superiority  is  often  more  effective 
than  on  attempt 
to  prove  it 

HENRI,  HURST  &  McDONAlO,  Inc. 
sovitrisiNc 
CHICAGO 


|h,  wiat  a  Titled  fJii 
we  FUave^  when  ftrJl 
we  Pra/lice  to  Deceive 

*  *  *  The  Truth,  ably 
dnaiauiaij  vrill  successfiil^scll 
any  mcritoiiour  produi^. 

if 

Henri,  Hurst  S' McDonald 

taiCOAtORonO 

Aivertisin^-  Cluaga 


*  '^JjL^J^dverlising, 
capably  administered,  can 
no  more  fail  than  scientific 
manufaduring  ★ 

Henri,  Hurst  &  McDonald,  Inc, 
f^DVeRTISlSG 
CHICAGO 


Four  examples  of  Henri, 
A  NFAV’SP.APER  advertising  cam- 
paign  being  run  in  the  Chicaiio 
Tribune  by  Henri,  Hurst  &  McDonald. 
Inc.,  Chicago  advertising  agency,  consists 
of  brief  copv.  set  in  a  different  style  of 
type  each  time.  Illustrations  are  rare, 
hut  decorations  play  an  iniiiortant  part. 

One  purpose  is  to  show  how  the 
agency’s  art  staff  has  been  able  to  give 
each  piece  of  copy  a  personality  of  its 
wn,  according  to  \\’.  'l .  Dawson,  assist¬ 
ant  general  manager  of  the  agency, 
who  wrote  the  series. 

“That  each  of  these  advertisements 
speaks  through  a  tliffereiit  style  of  tyiK* 
is  evidence  of  the  great  flexibility  of 
modern  typography  in  the  hands  of 
artists  who  niiderstand  it,"  he  said. 

Most  of  the  scries  are  two  columns  by 


Hurst  &  MeDoiiuld  ropy, 
five  inches,  hut  a  few  arc  larger.  They 
are  appearing  alxiiit  once  a  week  until 
the  holiday  season. 

F'ollowiiig  are  some  of  the  advertising 
epigrams  used : 

"The  practice  of  repeating  an  out¬ 
standing  advertisement  several  times  is 
uncommon  only  because  the  advertiser  or 
his  agency  gets  tired  of  the  story  all  too 
soon.” 

"The  truth,  ably  dramatized,  will 
successfully  sell  any  iiieritorious 
product.” 

■‘.Advertising  capably  administered,  can 
no  more  fail  than  .scientific  niamifac- 
tiiring.” 

‘‘.An  advertisement  that  calls  tiKi  nnicli 
attention  to  itself  is  apt  to  call  too  little 
to  its  product.” 


A. A. A. A.  Group  Meetings 

The  .American  Association  of  .Adver¬ 
tising  .Agencies  is  undertaking  an 
organized  program  of  group  meetings 
for  agency  men  concerned  with  media, 
accounting,  and  broadcast  advertising. 
Groups  will  be  organized  in  each  of  these 
three  fields  by  the  five  district  councils 
of  the  .A. A. .A. .A..  New  A'ork,  New  Eng¬ 
land,  Philadelphia.  Western,  and  South¬ 
ern.  John  Henson,  president,  or  I'.  R. 
(ianible,  executive  secretary,  will  attend 
all  meetings  to  present  material. 


To  Advertise  Marine  Engines 

Standard  Motor  Construction  Com¬ 
pany,  Jersey  City,  one  of  the  oldest  mak¬ 
ers  of  Diesel  engines,  will  advertise  ma¬ 
rine  Diesel  engines.  Reimers  &  White- 
hill.  Inc.,  New  A’ork,  will  conduct  the 
campaign. 


Joins  Procter  &.  Collier 

Ernest  .A.  Hiirrill,  formerly  with  the 
Brocton  (Mass.)  Daily  Ei'enincj  Enter¬ 
prise,  and  for  the  past  two  years  with 
the  Kenyfin  Advertising  Agency,  Koston, 
has  joined  the  Procter  and  Collier  Com¬ 
pany,  Cincinnati. 


MRS.  TUTTLE  IN  NEW  YORK 

Mrs.  Grace  Norman  Tuttle,  literary 
editor  and  columnist  of  the  Miami 
(Fla.)  Herald,  visited  in  New  York  this 
week. 


Has  Potato  Account 

Auspitz-Eec- Harvey  Company,  adver¬ 
tising  agency,  3t)()  North  .Michigan  ave¬ 
nue.  Chicago,  is  now  placing  the  account 
of  Kalinspotato,  Inc.,  Pocatello,  Idaho, 
Some  newspaper  advertising  is  contem¬ 
plated  on  this  account  and  already  small 
Copy  has  appeared  in  Chicago  dailies. 
Kahnsixitatoes  are  Ixi-xed  and  sold  in 
packages.  T.  E.  Hailey,  lOOJ  PriKluce 
Exchange  Iniilding,  I'ourteenth  and  Ra¬ 
cine  streets,  Chicago,  is  advertising  man¬ 
ager  of  Kahnsjxitato. 


Thornton  Directing  Wale*  Art 

Joseph  Thornton,  formerly  with 
Charles  FNerett  Johnson,  art  director  for 
E.  William  Plumcr  &  .Associates,  and 
later  with  the  .Swenson  Advetising  Com¬ 
pany,  all  of  Chicago,  has  joined  the 
Wales  .Advertising  Company,  Inc.,  New 
A’ork.  as  art  director.  Prior  to  joining 
the  W’ales  organization  Mr.  Thornton 
conducted  a  free-lance  art  and  art-direct¬ 
ing  service  in  New  A’ork  City. 


Vicksburg,  Miss.,  To  Advertise 

The  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  A’icks- 
biirg.  Miss.,  has  appointcil  the  Hott 
.Advertising  .Agency  of  Little  Rock, 
.Ark.,  to  handle  its  advertising.  The 
campaign  will  be  based  on  a  three  to  five 
year  program.  Newspapers,  farm  pub¬ 
lications,  radio  and  direct  mail  will  be 
used. 


AGENCY  MEN  SPEAK 


Wallace  and  Lowrie  Address  Chicago 
“Specials’  ”  Group 

L.  T.  Wallace,  manager  of  the  Chi¬ 
cago  office,  McCann- Erickson  Company 
told  the  October  meeting  of  the  News¬ 
paper  Representatives  Association  in 
Chicago  how  the  15  per  cent  advertis¬ 
ing  agency  commission  is  spent. 

He  said"  that  agencies  now  allowed  the 
publisher  and  his  representative  to  see 
how  they  work.  He  stated  that  part  of 
the  agency’s  fifteen  per  cent  went  to 
maintain  a  large  staff  of  statistical  ex¬ 
perts,  to  study  of  individual  markets  and 
the  analysis  of  each  client’s  basic 
problems. 

G.  V.  Lowrie,  space  buyer  for  the 
Chicago  office  of  McCann- Firickson  also 
spoke,  stressing  the  "open  door”  policy 
between  agency  and  publisher's  repre¬ 
sentative. 


Woman  Join*  Agency  Staff 

Miss  Mary  L.  Crider,  forrnerly  in  the 
advertising  and  sales  promotion  depart¬ 
ments  of  Mandel  Brothers  has  joined 
the  prixluction  staff  of  Atlas- Robinson 
Company,  Chicago. 


New  O’Keefe  Account 

The  New  A’ork  office  of  P.  F.  O’Keefe 
Advertising  Agency  of  Boston  has  se¬ 
cured  the  account  of  F'idalgo  Drying 
Systems,  Inc.,  New  A’ork. 


Ha*  Writing  Machine  Account 

American  Writing  Machine  Gimpany 
recently  placed  its  advertising  with  Addi¬ 
son  Vars,  Inc.,  Buffalo.  Business  papers 
and  general  magazines  will  he  used  in 
the  campaign. 

Doremus  &  Co.  Appointed 

The  Boston  office  of  Doremus  S:  Co., 
will  handle  the  advertising  of  the  Shaw- 
mut  Corjxiratioii  of  Boston,  in  Boston, 
New  A’ork  and  Chicago. 


O’Brien  With  Lowell  Firm 

Norliert  L.  O’Brien,  formerly  with 
Cilaser  and  Marks,  Inc.,  of  Boston,  has 
lieen  named  contact  and  copy  man  for 
the  Dowd  &  Ostrcichcr  agency,  Giwell, 
Mass. 


Advertising  Hair  Preparation* 

Howland.  Oliphant  S:  Alclntyre.  Inc., 
is  now  placing  the  advertising  of  “Fa- 
iiions  Players"  hair  preparations. 

C.  P.  HATHAWAY  IN  LOWELL 

Charles  P.  Hathaway,  former  compos¬ 
ing  riHiiii  siineriiiteiident.  Eall  River 
(Mass.)  Hera'd  Xeres.  is  now  with  the 
Lotvell  (Mass.)  Sun  in  the  same  capacity. 


AD  TIPS 


HanlT-Metzger.  Incorporated,  riininioiitil  Iniild- 
iin;.  .Xi-'V  York  nty.  Will  iiiiiko  up  iix  li'la 
■  Inriiii:  NovoiiilMr  iisiipr  iiini;ii/.iMo«.  IraUo  piipora 
iokI  llii'iilro  prouriini*  on  Miillo-iis  .V  Kropn. 
liicor|K>riiti-il.  Xow  York  I'll.v.  iniinnfiP  t iirors  of 
lo.Iot  proilip  l!*. 

Guenther-Bradford  Company,  ir.  Kiist  lluroii 
Htrecl.  CirpiiL'o.  Is  now  pliiiinc  tin*  iicioiint 
of  the  XorwiHsI  I'liiiriiiarcnticiil  l■onlpllll.v.  I'lii- 
ciiu-o.  Illinois. 

H.  W,  Kastor  tc  Sons.  1  I  Hast  .Iiii  kson  iMiiile- 
varil.  ('liiiiii;o.  Is  placiiii.'  Ilio  account  of  Scolt 
mill  Fetzer  Coinimn.v.  Clcvclanil.  Ohio. 

Lamport  Fox  &  Co..  .1.  M.  S  Iniililini:.  Soiilh 
Itcml,  lull.  Will  make  up  its  lists  iliirini,' 
XoviMiils-r  iisliia  iiiaaazliics,  Iradc  papers  and 
direct  l.y  mail  on  McCray  ItefriKcrator  Sal.-s 
CoriHiration.  Keiidallville.  Indiana,  maniifae- 
turers  of  refrlKcrators. 

Kichardson-Plant  Company,  UH!  Snis-rior  ave¬ 
nue.  x.  K..  Clevelniid.  Ohio.  Will  miike  up  its 
lists  iliiriiiK  X'ovenilH'r  iisiiiir  iiewspn|M‘rs.  iiiaita- 
ziiies,  iMisters  and  diriH*!  h.v  mail  on  Ciiniiiier 
I’risluels  Coiiipnn.r.  Ilislford.  Ohio,  inaiuifiietiirera 
of  Kiieritine  and  Klim;. 

Charles  H.  Touzalin  Agency,  Incorporated,  7 
Soiitti  Dearliorn  street.  Chicago.  Will  make  up 
its  lists  during  Ileeeiuls-r  using  newspapers, 
magazines  and  trade  papers  on  Stewnrt-Warner 
CoriHiration.  Chleago.  niHiiufaelui‘'rs  of  aiito- 
inoldle  aeeessorles,  radio  sets  and  reeelvers. 

Will  proliiildy  make  up  lists  during  . . . 

on  Oshkosh  Overall  Company.  Oslikosli,  Wiseoii- 
siii.  iiiamifaeturers  of  Oshkosh  ICllosh  Overalls. 

Edmund  8.  Whitten,  Incorporated.  .W  X'ewhiiry 
street.  Hostoii,  Mass.  Will  make  up  its  lists 
during  X'oveiiits-r  using  inagaziiies  and  trade 
|ia|H-rs  on  Stedman  Kuhher  Flisirliig  Company, 
South  Ilralntree.  Massachusetts,  niaiiiifaeturem 
of  reinforced  ruhlier  tile  Hmirs. 
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_ Circulation _ 

FOUR  N.  Y.  PAPERS  GO  TO 
10  CENTS  ON  SUNDAY 

Move  of  Time*,  World,  Herald 

Tribune  and  Brooklyn  Eagle  Ex¬ 
pected  to  Increace  Circulation 
Income  $1,000,000  a  Year 

The  street  sale  price  on  the  Sunday 
edition  of  four  New  York  newspapers 
will  be  raised  to  10  cents  on  Nov.  2,  it 
was  announced  this  week.  The  papers 
are  the  Times,  World,  Herald  Tribwie 
and  Brooklyn  Eagle.  The  price  to  deal¬ 
ers  was  advanced  to  sevcn-and-one-half 
cents.  The  New  York  American  went  to 
10  cents  on  Sunday  some  time  ago.  The 
Daily  News  announced  that  it  would  not 
join  in  the  rise,  its  street  sale  price  re¬ 
maining  at  five  cents.  The  Sunday  edi¬ 
tion  of  the  Brooklyn  Times  will  also  re¬ 
main  at  its  present  price,  three  cents,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Edward  S.  Dobson,  circula¬ 
tion  manager. 

The  increased  circulation  income  to  be 
derived  from  the  price  advance  by  teth 
publishers  and  news  dealers  was  given 
as  the  reason  for  the  move.  An  executive 
of  one  paper  estimated  that  the  rise  will 
mean  about  $1,000,000  per  year  more  in 
the  aggregate  to  the  newsjwpers  involved. 
This  same  executive  pointed  out  that 
New  York  has  been  practically  the  only 
big  city  on  which  five  and  six  cent  prices 
were  maintained  on  Sunday. 

The  Times,  in  announcing  the  increase 
to  its  readers,  declared  that  the  new  price 
would  make  it  possible  to  maintain  a  uni¬ 
form  price  in  city  and  suburbs.  The 
suburban  price  of  New  York  Sunday 
papers  has  been  10  cents  in  many  sec¬ 
tions. 

Circulator*  Battled  Snowdrift* 

Harold  Masterson,  driver  of  a  Buffalo 
Times  truck,  and  his  helper,  Robert 
Propster,  were  heroes  of  a  blizzard 
which  swept  down  on  the  south  shore  of 
Lake  Erie  a  week  ago.  They  found  their 
truck  stalled  in  four  foot  drifts,  with 
some  1.500  other  cars,  but  hiked  four 
miles  through  the  snow  to  get  140  Sun¬ 
day  papers  to  the  village  of  Angola. 
They  found  nearly  100  tourists  stranded 
in  a  farm  house  enroute  and  on  their 
return  journey  took  two  dozen  cans  of 
beans  and  a  dozen  loaves  of  bread  to 
feed  them  until  roads  were  opened  48 
hours  later. 

Circalntion-Uncinployment  Tie-Up 

The  Grand  Rapids  (Mich.)  Herald 
recently  announced  that  it  would  pay 
75  cents  for  every  six  months’  subscrip¬ 
tion  to  the  Heraid  obtained  by  any  un¬ 
employed  man  or  woman  residing  in 
Grand  Rapids.  The  Herald  plans  to 
distribute  $10,000  in  furtherance  of  this 
plan  to  boost  circulation  and  relieve 
jnemployment. 

Featuring  Carrier* 

The  San  Antonio  Light  is  publishing 
brief  sketches  of  its  carrier  boys,  run¬ 
ning  one  each  day  with  a  picture  of  the 
subject.  They  are  presented  in  a  three- 
column  space  resembling  a  display  adver¬ 
tisement,  with  the  lower  portion  each 
day  being  devoted  to  exploitation  of 
some  feature  of  the  paper. 

A(]verti*ing  Prize  Conte*t 

Five  thousand  dollars  in  cash  and 
prizes  will  be  awarded  readers  of  the 
Dallas  Nni’s  and  Journal  in  the  “right 
advertisement"  amateur  contest  which 
began  Oct.  2S.  Twenty  business  firms 
in  Dallas  arc  associated  in  the  cam¬ 
paign. 

Giving  Book*  A*  Prize* 

To  further  reader  participation,  the 
hook  page  of  the  Drs  \foines  (la.) 
Sunday  Register  offers  a  prize  of  a  new 
hook  for  the  best  100  word  letter  on  any 
literary  topic. 

$1,000  Spelling  Contest 

.K  spelling  bee  with  $1,000  in  cash 
prizes  for  school  children  is  hefng 
sponsored  by  the  Pontiac  (Mich.)  Doily 
Press. 


COAST  GROUP  ELECTS 

Victor  Lattanner  New  President  of 
California  Circulation  Managers 

Featuring  the  twelfth  annual  conven¬ 
tion  of  the  California  Circulation  Man¬ 
agers’  Association  in  San  Francisco 
Oct.  20  and  21 
was  a  boy  sales- 

, -  ■  _  -  manship  contest 

presented  by  Ed- 
ward  L.  Simp- 
m  \  kins.  The  com- 

S  a  petition  was  to 

V  -  decide  the  best 

carrier  boy  sub¬ 
orn  A  scription  sales- 

wA  man. 

Vc  First  laurels 

I  ■  went  to  Bobbie 

old  Long 
Beaeh  Sun  en¬ 
trant,  who  not 
VicTO*  Lattannes  only  sold  his 

prospect  with  a 
convincing  argument  but  continued  his 
talk  in  such  a  manner  that  the  new 

subscriber  extended  the  term  of  the 
newspaper  subscription  he  had  just 
taken  out.  The  San  Francisco  News 
was  second  and  the  Ventura  Star  third. 

The  convention,  which  set  a  new 
record  for  attendance,  voted  to  meet  at 
Santa  Barbara  next  year. 

Victor  Lattanner,  Oakland  Post-En¬ 

quirer,  was  elected  president,  succeed¬ 
ing  H.  B.  Pryor,  Eresno  Republican. 
Edgar  Pugh,  Long  Beach  Press-Tele- 
grant  was  chosen  first  vice-president 
and  second  vice-president  going  to  Abe 
Cohen,  Santa  Barbara  Press,  Harold 
Searles,  Hollywood  Citizen  w'as  re¬ 
elected  secretary-treasurer. 

Directors  are  W.  F.  D.  Brown,  Oak¬ 
land  Tribune,  chairman;  Will  A.  But¬ 
ler,  Santa  Barbara  News;  W.  J.  Harri¬ 
son,  Los  Angeles  Herald;  Dutton  F. 
O’Brien,  Hollywood  News;  H.  B. 
Pryor,  Fresno  Republican;  E.  L.  Simp¬ 
kins,  unattached ;  O.  F.  Thayer,  San 
Bertuirdino  Sun-Telegram;  John  C. 
Van  Eenthem,  San  Francisco  News  and 
G.  A.  Fisher,  unattached. 

PRESS  BEATS  COLLEGE  BAN 

Reporter*  Allowed  in  S.  C.-Clem*on 
Game  After  Prote*t* 

Protests  of  publishers  and  sports 
editors  were  successful  in  rescinding  a 
ban  placed  on  play-by-play  news  ac¬ 
counts  and  broadcasting  of  the  South 
Carolina-Clemson  football  game  Oct.  23. 
The  committee  in  charge  had  refused  to 
allow  press  associations  to  run  wires  into 
the  field  and  had  refused  to  allow  any 
part  of  the  game  to  be  broadcast  or 
placed  on  bulletin  boards.  Only  one 
wire,  that  of  a  telegraph  company,  was 
to  have  been  allowed  in  the  press  box 
under  the  ruling,  and  that  was  to  have 
been  used  only  for  carrying  period 
scores.  Details  were  to  be  released  at 
the  end  of  the  game. 

Although  every  seat  in  the  wooden 
stadium  of  15.000  capacity  had  been  sold 
since  the  week  previous  the  committee  in 
charge  based  its  ban  on  news  and  broad¬ 
cast  accounts  of  the  game  on  the  grounds 
that  such  publicity  would  cause  a  reduc¬ 
tion  in  attendance  at  the  contest. 

Announce*  Radio  Spelling  Bee 

More  than  60  schools  in  Chicago  and 
Cook  Countv  have  alreadv  indicated  that 
they  will  take  part  in  the  second  annual 
Chicago  Daily  Times  Radio  Spelling 
Bee,  according  to  S.  E.  Thomason,  pub¬ 
lisher.  Pupils  from  the  seventh,  eighth 
and  ninth  grades  are  eligible. 

Prize*  For  “Stenopicture*” 

The  Chicago  Daily  Illustrated  Times 
is  conducting  a  “Stenopicture"  contest 
in  which  $5  prizes  are  offered  daily  for 
pictures  made  entirely  with  the  type¬ 
writer. 

Bolton  Newiboy*  Entertained 

Newsboys  of  the  Boston  Herald- 
Traveler  were  entertained  last  week  by 
Bernard  Dobbins,  manager  of  the  Dud¬ 
ley  Theatre  and  Frank  Hookaile  of  the 
Publix  Theatres. 


JUDGE,  FORMER  NEWSIE, 
FINES  PAPER  THIEF 

A  CHICAGO  newspaper  printed 
the  following  item  recently: 
“The  irony  of  fate  found  Tom 
Ninioutis,  accused  of  beating  a 
‘newsie’  at  West  Madison  street  and 
Kedzie  avenue,  arraigned  before 
Judge  Hamlin  of  the  Fillmore 
street  police  court. 

“‘He  swiped  papers  from  my 
stand,’  complained  12-year-oId  John 
Hanson,  ‘and  when  I  asked  for  the 
money,  he  struck  me.’ 

“‘I’m  for  you,’  said  the  judge. 
‘Used  to  sell  newspapers  myself. 
Ninioutis,  you’re  fined  $25.’” 


USING  FOOTBALL  PROMOTION 

Charleston  (W.Va.)  Gazette  Carrier* 
to  Play  Imaginary  Game  for  Prize* 

.\  drive  for  new  subscriptions  is  being 
staged  by  the  Charleston  (W.Va.)  Ga¬ 
zette  by  means  of  an  imaginary  football 
contest  among  carriers.  The  game  was 
to  start  Nov.  1  and  continue  until  Nov. 
20,  with  the  time  divided  into  quarters 
of  five  days  each. 

Each  new  customer  will  count  one 
point.  Six  points  make  a  touchdown  and 
an  added  point  makes  a  goal.  Prizes  are 
given  as  follows:  One  touchdown.  $3; 
touchdown  and  goal,  $4 ;  two  touchdowns, 
$7;  two  touchdowns  and  goals,  $10;  high¬ 
est  score  in  each  quarter,  $3  extra ;  high¬ 
est  score  in  game,  $3  extra.  Less  than 
six  customers  earn  25  cents  each,  and 
the  same  amount  is  paid  for  more  than 
seven  or  14.  H.  Pruett,  circulation 
manager,  is  timekeeper. 

MODEL  FARM  SHOWN 

De*  Moine*  Regiiter  and  Tribune 
Preient*  Lecture*  by  Expert* 

The  1930  model  farm  of  the  Des 
Moines  (la.)  Register  and  Tribune 
opened  Oct.  26  for  a  week  of  demonstra¬ 
tions.  Wallace  F.  McKee  is  director. 
This  is  the  second  year  the  dailies  have 
conducted  the  farm. 

Several  agricultural  specialists  deliv¬ 
ered  lectures  each  day  on  various  phases 
of  farming.  In  machine  demonstrations, 
tractors,  corn  pickers  and  plows  were 
shown  in  action.  On  Oct.  27,  the  break¬ 
ing  of  colts  and  wild  horses  provided  ex¬ 
citement  to  visitors. 

J.  S.  Russell,  farm  editor  of  the  pa¬ 
pers,  covered  the  story. 

NEW  ENGLAND  A.P.  ELECTS 

Maurice  W.  Dickey  of  the  Springfield 
(Mass.)  Union,  was  elected  chairman  of 
the  New  England  Members  of  the  Asso¬ 
ciated  Press  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the 
members  at  the  Copley- Plaza  Hotel  in 
Boston  last  week.  The  organization  in¬ 
cludes  members  in  New  Hampshire,  Ver¬ 
mont,  Massachusetts  and  Rhode  Island. 
Mr.  Dickey  succeeds  Sevellon  Brown,  of 
the  Providence  (R.I.)  Journal  and  Eve¬ 
ning  B.ulletin,  chairman  for  the  past  two 
years.  Eben  .\.  Ayres,  Boston  corres¬ 
pondent  of  the  .\ss<iciatcd  Press,  was  re¬ 
elected  secretary. 

MARRIED  50  YEARS 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harry  Chapman  ob¬ 
served  'their  golden  wedding  anniversary 
on  Oct.  19  in  their  home  in  Mitchell, 
Ont'.,  where  Mr.  Chapman  has  for  many 
years  been  the  editorial  and  business  rep¬ 
resentative  of  the  Stratford  (Ont.)  Bca- 
eon-Herald. 

ADDRESSED  TRAFFIC  CLUB 

Carl  M.  .\ustin,  circulation  manager 
Kalamazoo  (Mich.)  Gazette  discussed 
the  importance  of  transportation  to  news¬ 
papers  recently  before  the  Traffic  Club 
of  Kalamazoo. 

STIMULATING  BUYING 

.\  two  column  box  on  page  one  each 
day  telling  how  much  more  goods  can 
be  bought  for  a  dollar  now  than  a  year 
ago  has  become  a  feature  of  the  Detroit 
Free  Press. 


N.  Y.  POUCE  WATCHING 

DAILIES’  TRUCKS 

Ce**ation  of  Traffic  Leniency  Toward 

New*paper  Driver*  Seen  a*  R*. 
taliation  for  Tammany  Graft 
Expo*e* 

The  recent  deluge  of  exposes  by  New 
York  newspapers  of  the  conduct  of  Tam¬ 
many  officials  has  been  followed  by  more 
stringent  application  of  traffic  rules  to 
newspaper  delivery  trucks.  Editor  & 
Pi,'BLiSHtJi  was  told  this  week.  Motor¬ 
cycle  police  who  formerly  permitted 
trucks  rushing  papers  to  railroad  termin¬ 
als  to  go  by  at  35  or  40  miles  an  hour, 
now  show  a  tendency  to  resent  such 
speed. 

Tickets  for  speeding  have  been  very 
scarce  in  newspaper  offices  during  the 
past  year,  circulation  managers  reported, 
but  a  driver  for  one  newspaper  has  re¬ 
cently  been  given  two  summonses,  and 
was  fined  $25  for  the  first  and  $50  for 
the  second.  A  third  summons  will  mean 
revocation  of  his  driver’s  license. 

While  most  circulation  managers 
denied  that  they  were  having  any  trouble 
with  the  traffic  officers.  Editor  &  Puj. 
i.isHER  learned  that  for  several  weeks 
past  the  trucks  of  one  newspaper  at  least 
have  been  subjected  to  unusually  diligent 
attention  on  the  part  of  police.  Trucks  | 
pulling  to  the  right  to  pass  a  car  instead  \ 
of  signalling  for  right-of-way  on  the  , 
left  have  been  stopped  and  the  driver  ' 
given  an  enlightening  lecture.  Fonnerly  | 
the  trucks  were  allowed  some  leeway  in 
such  instances.  When  speeding  is  the 
offense,  a  motorcycle  policeman  trails  tiw 
truck  to  the  railroad  terminal  and  makes 
out  the  ticket  after  the  papers  have  beeen 
unloaded. 

So  far  no  serious  delays  have  been 
caused  by  the  stopping  and  slowing  dowi 
of  trucks,  one  circulation  manager  said, 
but  the  system  may  develop  into  a  grave 
problem. 

ENDED  “BUYERS’  STRIKE" 

Preliminary  Report*  in  Muskegon, 
Mich.,  Show  $200,000  Busine**  Gtii 

Preliminary  reports  of  the  results  of 
“Bust  the  Buyers’  Strike"  week  in  Mus¬ 
kegon,  Mich.,  during  which  luncheon 
club  members  pledged  themselves  to 
spend  $100  each  from  Oct.  13  to  18  and 
the  public  was  urged  to  spend  more,  indi¬ 
cate  an  increase  of  about  $200,000  in 
business  over  the  previous  week.  Only  j 
a  small  percentage  of  more  than  300 
merchants  have  reported. 

News  articles  on  the  plan  have  been 
carried  by  the  press  services  and  many- 
special  articles  have  appeared  throughout 
the  country.  Lions  International  adopted 
the  Muskegon  plan  as  a  part  of  its 
“Business  Confidence  Week"  Oct.  20  to 
25,  inclusive,  and  many  cities  plan  to  try 
similar  campaigns. 

EDITOR  BUYS  BREWERY 

In  the  belief  that  the  manufacture  of 
beer  will  be  legalized  “within  W 
years,”  a  corporation  headed  by  Richard 
Howell,  editor  of  the  Bridgeport  (Conn.) 
Herald  and  composed  of  Bridgeport  and 
New'  York  men,  is  being  organized  to 
occupy  the  old  New  England  Brewery 
in  Hartford,  Conn.  The  brewery  was 
sold  at  public  auction  for  $28,100  to  re^ 
resentatives  of  Mr.  Howell  Oct.  17.  The 
propertv,  built  33  years  ago,  w** 
$316,000. 

PUBLISHERS  HONOR  PRINTER 

Dr.  John  Henry  Nash,  noted  San 
Francisco  printer,  was  the 
honor  at  a  dinner  in  Portland,  Or^-, 

28.  Ten  sponsors  of  the  dinner 

O.  L.  Price,  manager,  Oregnman^.  ano 
Philip  L.  Jackson,  publisher,  Oeego 
Journal. 

TO  CONTINUE  ADVERTISING  ^ 

Decision  to  continue  the 
advertising  program  in  newspapers 
ried  during  the  past  year  was 
after  the  annual  convention  of 
I-akes  Tours’  Association  at  LW 
Oct  24  and  25. 
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HUNCHES 

One  Dollar  k’iV/  be  paid 
for  each  idea  published. 
Send  clipping  for  payment. 


The  women’s  page  of  the  Philadelphia 
Record  is  printing  a  series  of  inter¬ 
views  with  women  leaders  in  many  helds. 
The  articles  are  entitled  “Liberty  Belles 
and,  as  the  title  suggests,  are  stones  of 
how  these  women  manage  homes  and 
careers,  and  their  general  reactions  to 
the  new'  emancipation. — C.  M.  C. 


Ypsilanti  (Mich.)  Daily  Press  found 
a  number  of  old  cuts  of  local  people 
stored  away,  in  bringing  its  library  up 
to  date.  These  pictures  were  run  under 
the  heading,  “Do  You  Recognize?”  with 
a  box  for  readers  to  fill  out  giving  the 
name  of  the  persons  identified,  and  bits 
of  history  concerning  them.  From  this 
data  short  stories  were  run  with  the  sub¬ 
sequent  picture. — H.  H.  C. 

Philadelphia  F.vening  Bulletin  printed 
photographs  of  prominent  stores  and  sec¬ 
tions  of  the  city,  as  they  appeared  50 
years  ago.  Readers  were  asked  to  submit 
old  photos  and  received  $5  for  each  one 
accepted. — B.  S.  K. 

For  a  feature  article  on  the  average 
length  of  life,  etc.,  send  a  reporter  to  one 
of  your  cemeteries  to  check  the  number 
of  years  the  people  buried  there  lived. 
See  if  these  figures  agree  with  insurance 
quotations. — U.  S.  V. 

How  much  electrical  apjwratus  would 
the  current  used  to  turn  night  into  day 
for  a  game  of  night  football  on  a  local 
university  or  high  school  gridiron  run? 
John  inning,  editor.  Scarlet  and  Black, 
Grinnell  college  newspaj^r,  interviewed 
officials  of  the  city  electric  company  and 
uncovered  a  clever  yarn  by  giving  the 
number  of  vibrators,  toasters,  waffle 
irons,  vacuum  sweepers,  etc.,  that  the  97 
kilowatts  of  electricity  used  for  a  night 
football  game  would  operate. — J.  C. 


.\  good  feature  for  a  country  weekly 
is  a  story  a  week  on  some  country  school 
—names  of  children,  all  about  the 
teacher,  school  decorations,  special  plans, 
etc.  Country  schools  are  often  ignored 
where  the  town  school  is  given  a  full 
page. — L.  D.  M. 


Memphis  Prc-is-Scimitar  recently  ob¬ 
tained  a  g^>od  humorous  feature  by  hav¬ 
ing  a  reporter  call  a  number  of  persons 
and  ask  them  what  they  dreamed  about 
the  previous  night. — E.  F.  R. 


A  series  of  articles  might  he  run 
under  the  heading,  “Did  You  Join  .  .  .  ?” 
giving  a  short  account  of  the  origin  and 
establishment  of  local  civic,  social, 
fraternal,  dramatic,  welfare,  gardening, 
women’s,  etc.,  clubs  and  organizations. 
Running  hack  some  20  to  3.5  years  the 
interest  of  middle  aged  and  older  resi¬ 
dents  will  be  aroused — and  then  coming 
on  dowm  to  the  junior  clubs — early  scout 
troops,  etc.,  community  clubs,  the 
younger  readers  will  be  interested. — 
C  F.  A. 


The  Utica  (K.Y.)  Daily  Pres.<;  daily 
devotes  part  of  one  column  of  page  three 
to  its  “Pulse  of  the  City”  column.  Under 
this  beading  is  carried  in  brief  form 
announcements  of  current  theatrical  at¬ 
tractions,  births,  deaths,  marriage  li¬ 
censes  issued,  building  permits,  bank 
clearings,  fires.  bankruptcies,  court 
calendars  and  the  like.— L.  C. 


sketches  of  Parent- 
leacher  .\ssociation  presidents  has  been 
started  by  the  Columbus,  Ohio  .State 
Joutmal.  There  are  about  80  such  or¬ 
ganizations  in_  the  city.  Informal  home 
pictures  showing  the  women  engaged  in 
such  work  as  ironing,  baking,  reading  to 
tne  children,  etc.,  accompany  the  sketches 
Which  run  in  length  from  200  to  500 
'wrd^  Cuts  of  2-column  size  are  used, 
and  the  feature  usually  is  carried  on  the 
rent  page.  Two  such  sketches  a  week 
are  run.— C.  D.  M. 


PROMOTING  PROSPERITY 


Minneapoli*  Advertising  Club  Spon¬ 
soring  “Buy  Now”  Campaign 

An  advertising  campaign  designed  to 
stimulate  business  activity  in  the  Minne¬ 
apolis  territory  is  being  conducted  un- 


Example  of  Minneapolis  prosperity  copy. 

der  the  auspices  of  the  Advertising  Club 
of  Minneapolis,  using  newspaper  space 
and  also  billboards,  radio,  and  film  trail¬ 
ers.  All  four  media  are  donating  the 
use  of  their  facilities. 

The  Northwest  Daily  Press  Associa¬ 
tion  and  the  Minnesota  Editorial  Associa¬ 
tion  have  asked  that  the  newspaper  copy 
be  made  available  for  their  members, 
while  the  Duluth  Herald  and  '.News 
Tribune  have  also  signified  the  intention 
of  publishing  it.  The  St.  Paul  Junior 
Chamber  of  Commerce  asked  permission 
to  copy  the  campaign  in  St.  Paul. 

The  keynote  of  the  campaign  is  that 
prices  are  low  and  that  now  is  a  gootl 
time  to  buy. 

Representatives  have  been  named  by 
civic  clubs  and  trade  groups  to  work 
under  the  direction  of  the  Advertising 
Club.  Ward  H.  Olmsted  is  president  of 
the  latter  organization. 


NEGRO  EDITOR  ENJOINED 

A  temporary  injunction  restraining  C. 
F.  Richardson,  former  editor  of  the 
Houston  Informer,  negro  weekly,  from 
engaging  in  the  newspaper  business  for 
five  years,  has  been  granted  in  district 
court'  at  Houston  on  application  of  the 
Webster-Richardson  Publishing  Com¬ 
pany,  publishers  of  the  Informer,  which 
claims  he  violated  a  contract  made  when 
he  sold  his  interest  in  the  Informer.  He 
is  alleged  to  be  interested  in  a  new  paper, 
the  Defender. 


MINIATURE  AIR  EDITION 

A  miniature  eight-page  newspaper, 
complete  with  editorial  page,  cartoon, 
news,  and  complete  information  on  air 
mails  was  issued  by  the  Phoenix  Arizona 
Republican,  Oct.  13  two  days  preceding 
the  opening  of  the  air  mail  route  from 
Los  Angeles  to  Atlanta,  via  Phoenix. 
The  small  newspapier  was  8'/!  by  11J4 
inches,  and  could  be  folded  to  fit  a 
standard  size  envelope.  Subscribers  were 
urged  to  air-mail  the  newspaper  to 
friends  on  the  new  route. 


“WET  PRESS”  CRITICIZED 

Severe  criticism  of  newspapers  for  al¬ 
leged  dissemination  of  “wet  propaganda” 
was  contained  in  a  report  of  the  board 
of  temperance  and  social  service  adopted 
by  the  North  Texas  Conference  of  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  South, 
meet'ing  last  week  at  Greenville. 


don’t  have  to  go  into  a  huddle — Just  call 
the  signals  for  good  auto  repairs.”  Other 
spaces  told  where  to  eat  before  and  after 
the  game  while  still  others  were  worked 
up  on  the  idea  of  a  warm  home  to  re¬ 
turn  to  after  the  game.  The  contest  it¬ 
self  was  for  the  contestants  to  answer 
numerous  questions  as  to  the  score  of  the 
game,  the  outstanding  player,  which  team 
would  make  the  most  fumbles,  punts,  etc. 

prize  of  $5  was  offered  for  the  most 
nearly  correct  set  of  answers — M.  S.  L. 


Under  the  head,  “Automobile  Inspec¬ 
tion  is  Compulsory,”  the  Easton  (Pa.) 
Express  carried  a  page  of  advertising 
on  which  appeared  many  of  the  garages 
authorized  by  the  state  as  official  inspec¬ 
tion  centers  for  automobiles. — A.  M.  P. 


GOLDEN  RULE  DRIVE  LAUNCHED 

The  eighth  annual  Golden  Rule  Foun¬ 
dation  dinner  was  held  at  the  Hotel 
Roosevelt  in  New  York  last  week, 
launching  the  nation-wide  observance  of 
International  ^Iden  Rule  Week,  Dec. 
7  to  14.  During  this  period  the  public 
is  asked  to  contribute  funds  for  under¬ 
nourished  children.  All  money  goes  as 
directed  by  the  donors,  who  may  specify 
the  work  in  which  they  are  most  inter¬ 
ested.  Dr.  S  Parkes  Cadman.  prominent 
clergyman  and  New  York  Herald  Tri¬ 
bune  Syndicate  writer,  is  president  of 
the  Foundation,  and  Dr.  John  H.  Finley, 
associate  editor,  Ne^o  York  Titnes,  is  one 
of  the  vice-chairmen. 


PUBLISHED  NEW  MAP 

The  Des  Moines  Register  is  taking  a 
leading  part  in  the  campaign  to  destroy 
all  old  road  maps  of  the  state.  In  its 
issue  of  Oct.  26  the  newspaper  pub¬ 
lished  a  complete  colored  map  showing 
the  exact  condition  of  all  roads  in  the 
state  as  at  the  close  of  the  1930  con¬ 
struction  season. 


MISSISSIPPI  MEETING 

The  Mississippi  Press  Association  will 
hold  its  winter  meeting  at  Jackson,  Nov. 
22,  according  to  R.  L.  Brown,  secretary. 


ANNOUNCING 


;  A  change  of  name 

from 

i  HOWELL  &  THOMAS* 

to 

James  William  Thomas 

I  Architect 

j  3868  Carnegie  Avenue 

I  Cleveland,  Ohio 

j  The  present  organization,  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Thomas, 
I  has  been  responsible  for  the  design,  engineering  and  erection  of 
the  following  newspaper  plants: 

Beacon  News 
Houston  Press 
Brooklyn  Eagle 
Cleveland  Press 
Newark  Advocate 
Cincinnati  Post 
Pittsburgh  Press 

Akron  Times  Press 
New  York  Telegram 
Youngstown  Telegram 
Rochester  T imes-  U nion 
Royal  Oak  Daily  Tribune 

Beaumont  Enterprise  &  Journal 


*  The  three  years’  illness  and  recent  death  of  Mr.  Howell  necessitates  this  change  ia 

name. 


Dollar  Pullers 

$One  Dollar  unit  be  paid  ^ 
for  each  idea  published.  ^ 
Send  clipping  for  payment.  ^ 


Kansas  city  star  sells  a  column 
of  inch  and  inch-and-a-half  advertise¬ 
ments  each  Friday  to  poultry  dealers. 
Small  cuts  and  produce  quotations  in 
small  type  make  up  the  advertisements. 


Rochester  Democrat  S'  Chronicle  has 
increased  its  volume  of  classified  through 
offering  “Classified  Opportunity  Days.” 
The  plan  consists  of  giving  the  ordinary 
householder  an  opportunity  to  establish 
personal  contacts  for  disposing  of  un¬ 
wanted  or  finding  needed  articles. — X. 


Cleaners  and  dyers  report  that  they 
are  doing  a  heavy  business  in  remodel¬ 
ing  clothing  for  winter  wear.  Line  up 
some  of  these  shops  and  tailors  for  a 
page  or  two  of  advertising  to  point  out 
the  advantages  and  money-saving  pos¬ 
sibilities  of  remodeling  clothes. — E.  L.  F'. 

Have  service  stations  and  garages  un¬ 
derwrite  a  page  urging  motorists  to 
have  their  car  examined  and  corrected  for 
leaks  in  their  cooling  systems  before 
having  anti- freeze  put  in;  thus  keeping 
down  the  rush  that  comes  with  the  first 
freeze;  and  also  to  keep  motorists  from 
returning  with  an  alibi  that  their  anti¬ 
freeze  leaked  out,  etc.  “A  Prepare  for 
Winter"  suggestion.— H.  E.  King. 


Football  was  the  source  of  a  full  page 
of  extra  advertising  in  the  Meriden 
(Conn.)  Record  last  week  when  almost 
a  score  of  merchants  co-operated  with 
the  paper  in  running  a  contest  on  pick¬ 
ing  the  winner  of  the  Yale-Army  game. 
An  example  of  how  the  advertising  was 
lied  up  with  football  was  copy  from  a 
filling  station  whose  space  was  headed, 
“Signals  4-3-1  -  1.”  Under  this  tele¬ 
phone  number  was  the  following  “You 
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STORE  ASKED  FOR  5,000 
GOOD-WILL  SALESMEN 


Full  Page*  Used  by  Hartman’s  to 
Offer  Work  on  Commission  Basis 
to  Unemployed — Firm  Has 
14  Stores 


Combining  a  knowledge  of  public  psy¬ 
chology,  a  sincere  desire  to  aid  in  the 
present  unemployment  crisis  and  a  clever 
piece  of  advertising,  Hartmanns,  furni¬ 
ture  dealers,  ran  full  page  copy  in  several 
Chicago  papers  recently,  offering  work 
to  5,000  unemployed,  men  and  women, 
as  “good-will  salesmen.” 

The  advertisement  made  its  first  ap¬ 
pearance  in  the  Chicago  Daily  News, 
Oct.  16.  The  Herald  and  Examiner  and 
the  Evening  American  of  the  17th  ran 
the  copy  in  duplicate. 

The  copy  consisted  of  the  first  page 
of  the  I^ily  News  on  Monday,  Oct.  13, 
with  the  masthead,  streamer  and  first 
column  as  background  the  Hartman  ad¬ 
vertising  matter  superimposed,  covering 
seven  columns  to  the  right  of  the  News 
reading  matter  and  below  the  8  column 
page  line. 

Th(  streamer,  in  ()0  p>int  Gothic  said, 
"Put  Idle  to  Work,  Go\tj<n'or  Ple.\ds'’ 
and  :i  story  told  of  the  unemployment 
conference  called  by  (iovernor  Louis 
Emerson  in  Chicago. 

The  advertising  was  placed.  Mr.  A. 
Drey,  vice-president  and  director  of 
publicity  stated,  following  a  conference 
between  Hartman  officials  and  the 
governor.  Mr.  Drey  said  that  Hart¬ 
man’s  had  been  considering  for  some 
time  a  plan  for  organizing  an  "outside” 
sales  force  capable  of  carrying  the 
store’s  message  directly  into  the  homes 
of  neighbors  and  friends.  Recognition 
of  the  possibilities  of  such  an  organiza¬ 
tion  had  come  to  Mr.  Drey  and  other 
officials  of  the  store  through  acquisition 
of  customers  through  such  missionary 
work  done  in  a  voluntary  capacity. 
Various  leaders  in  the  company  were 
seeking  a  method  for  organizing  such  a 
“good  will”  campaign  when  the  governor 
supplied  the  rue.  They  saw  in  the  effort 
to  give  employment  to  thousands  an  op¬ 
portunity  to  help  themselves,  the  jobless 
and  business  in  general. 

It  was  upon  this  basis,  Mr.  Drey 
stated,  that  Hartman’s  proceeded  with 
the  program.  Its  continuance,  he  said, 
will  depend  upon  the  success  with  which 
the  first  sally  is  greeted. 

The  plan  offered  by  Hartman’s  pro¬ 
vides  commission  in  cash  on  all  sales. 
The  requirements  and  plan  as  listed  in 
the  advertisement  follow : 

“1.  We  will  hire  5,000  men  and  women 
to  represent  Hartman’s  m  Chicago  and 
vicinity.  Come  to  432  S.  Wabash  to 
make  application. 

“2.  .Applicants  must  be  adults. 

“3.  The  work  consists  of  bringing 
prospective  customers  to  Hartman’s. 

“4.  No  investment  of  any  kind  is 
necessary ;  but  applicants  will  be  ex¬ 
pected  to  furnish  satisfactory  references. 

“5.  We  do  the  selling  and  arrange  the 
terms. 

“6.  You  will  be  paid  a  lilieral  com¬ 
mission  in  cash  on  all  j'our  sales. 

“7.  There  is  no  limit  to  what  you  can 
make.  The  more  you  work,  the  more 
you  earn. 

The  first  two  hours  in  which  applica¬ 
tions  were  received  found  3.50  applicants 
registered. 

Officials  of  the  store  believe  that  the 
time  for  launching  their  “direct  to  home” 
sales  campaign  is  ripe  and  they  express 
sincerity  of  purpose  in  the  move,  risk¬ 
ing  charges  of  “showmanship’’  and  “cir- 
cusing”  for  the  ultimate  good  they  be¬ 
lieve  the  plan  will  bring. 

Hartman’s  is  a  national  institution 
specializing  in  home  furnishings.  Four¬ 
teen  stores  are  operated  in  Chicago  and 
vicinity  and  many  others  are  in  opera¬ 
tion  over  the  United  States. 


HOST  TO  RURAL  STAFF 

The  FayctfcvUlc  f.Ark.)  Countryman 
was  host  Oct.  2.5  to  its  50  rural  corres¬ 
pondents  for  a  short  course  in  news  writ¬ 
ing.  Rufus  J.  Nelson,  editor,  was  chair¬ 
man  of  the  meeting. 


GERMAN  OFFICERS  ANNOUNCED 


Sutter  Named  Chairman  of  Deutsche 
Reklame  Verband 

Otto  Ernst  Sutter,  of  Frankfurt- 
Main,  is  the  new  chairman  of  the 
Deutsch  Reklame  V’erband,  German  ad¬ 
vertising  association,  it  was  announced 
recently.  Other  officers  recently  ap¬ 
pointed  are : 

Richard  Schelle,  Berlin,  vice-chair¬ 
man  ;  Hans  Kegeler,  Berlin,  secretary ; 
Oskar  Konski,  Berlin,  treasurer;  Fritz 
Nueller,  Dresden,  vice-treasurer.  Board 
members  are:  Fritz  Boehner,  Dresden; 
Hans  Duerrmeier,  Munich;  Walter 
Hachenberg,  Bremen ;  Harmann,  Her- 
wegh,  Essen ;  Paul  Sahlmann,  Berlin ; 
Eugene  Wahl,  Stuttgart;  Hans  Strueb- 
ing,  Berlin. 


SWALLEY  TAKES  NEW  POST 

Earl  Swalley,  advertising  manager  of 
Wallace’s  Farmer,  Des  Moines,  for  12 
years,  prior  to  the  merger  of  that  pub¬ 
lication  with  The  Iowa  Homestead,  has 
Ijeen  appointed  Western  manager  of 
.Associated  E'arm  Papers. 


CURTIS  GIVEN  DINNER 


Philadelphia  Notables  Gather  to  Pay 
Tribute  to  Publisher 

Cyrus  H.  K.  Curtis,  noted  newspaper 
and  magazine  publisher,  was  the  guest  of 
honor  at  a  notable  dinner  in  the  ballroom 
of  the  Benjamin  Franklin  Hotel,  Phila¬ 
delphia,  Oct.  23,  attended  by  more  than 
500  of  the  city’s  leaders  in  professional, 
institutional,  financial  and  business  life. 

Many  of  Mr.  Curtis’  achievements  since 
he  came  to  Philadelphia  from  New  Eng¬ 
land  50  years  ago  were  recounted  by  the 
speakers.  Senator  George  Wharton 
Pepper  and  Mayor  Harry  A.  Mackey 
delivered  the  principal  addresses. 

Mr.  Curtis  was  presented  with  a  hand 
finished,  Florentine,  leather  bound  book 
containing  300  letters  addressed  to  him 
by  leading  Philadelphia  citizens. 


DAILY  HAS  “CHARM  SCHOOL’’ 

Janette  Serrac  writer  and  lecturer, 
conducted  a  ‘‘Charm  School”  in  fi'aH 
River,  Mass.,  this  week,  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Fall  River  Herald  Nezes. 


PLAN  ADVERTISING  DRIVE 


American  Home  Magazine  Publishers’ 
Association  Meet*  in  Chicago 

Members  of  the  American  Home  Mag¬ 
azine  Publishers’  Association,  meeting  in 
Chicago  last  week,  decided  to  conduct  a 
campaign  by  direct  mail  and  trade  papers 
to  advertise  the  value  of  their  advertis¬ 
ing  columns.  The  association  includes 
magazines  circulating  primarily  in  the 
smaller  cities  and  rural  districts. 

The  following  officers  were  elected; 
President,  J.  1.  Wood,  Kansas  City; 
vice-president,  C.  D.  Bertolet,  Chicago; 
secretary,  M.  F.  Hayes,  Chicago;  treas¬ 
urer,  G.  W.  Weatherby,  Chicago. 


CHAPIN  WITH  ARGONAUT 

W.  W.  Chapin  of  San  Francisco, 
former  publisher  of  the  Sacramento 
Union,  Seattle  Post-Intelligencer,  San 
Francisco  Call  and  Oakland  Post- 
Enquirer,  has  become  associated  with 
Bruce  D.  Ellis  as  co-publisher  of  the 
San  Francisco  Argonaut,  weekly. 
Edward  A.  Morphy,  who  has  been  editor 
since  1925,  will  remain  in  that  capacity. 


FOR  MEDIUM  SIZED  NEWSPAPERS 


A  New  and  Finer 

GOSS 

DRY  MATRIX  ROLLING  MACHINE 
The  45R 


Hert  are  Home  Famous  Users 


Akron  Electro  Co..  Akron. 
Ohio 

Daily  Fantasraph, 
Bloomington.  111. 

Western  Newspaper 
Onion.  Boston.  Mass. 

Partridge  &  Anderson. 
Chicago.  111. 

Hodge  Mat  Service,  Cin¬ 
cinnati,  Ohio 

Western  Newspaper 
Cnion,  Cleveland.  Ohio 

Michigan  Stereo  C'o.  (J 
Afaikines),  Detroit, 
Mich. 

Dispatch,  Dallas.  Teaas 

Western  Newspaper 
Union.  Dallas.  Texas 

Times-Union,  Albany, 

N.  Y. 

Poet,  I>enver.  Colo. 

Herald,  Everett.  Wash. 

Times- Rec(»rd.  Fort 
Smith,  Ark. 

News-Press,  Glendale 
California 

Telegrat>h,  Harrisbu^, 
Pa. 

Times,  Huntsville,  Ala. 

New’s,  Hollywood.  Calif. 

News  Sentinel,  Knoxville. 
Tenn. 

State  Journal,  Lincoln, 
Nebr.  4 

Sun,  Long  Beach.  Calif. 

Odhams  Press  Jl/a- 
ckines),  London,  Eng. 

Sentinel,  Milwaukee.Wis. 

Press.  Mobile.  Ala. 

Press,  Muncie,  Ind. 

Western  Newspaper 
Union,  New  York  City 
(Z  Afackines) 

W’orld'Herald.  Omaha, 
Nebraska 

Leader,  Oklahoma  City, 
Oklahoma 

Post,  Pasadena,  Calif. 

^umal,  Pottsville  Pa. 

Times- World,  Roanoke, 
Virginia 

1  _ A 


News-Pilot,  San  Pedro 
California 
Union-Tribune,  San 
Diego,  California 
Outlook,  Santa  Monica, 
California 

Press.  Springfield.  Mo. 


Times,  Tacoma,  Wash. 
Times,  Toledo,  Ohio 
Washington  Mat  Service, 
Washington,  D.  C. 
Hollister  Press,  Wilmette, 
Illinois 

News,  W'ilkes-Barre,  Pa. 
Kings  Syndicate,  New 
York  City.  N.  Y. 
Globe,  Bethlehem.  Pa. 
l>aily  Times,  Beaver,  Pa. 
Polish  Union  Daily, 
Chicago,  Illinois 
Item,  Ml.  Carmel.  Pa. 
Post,  Baltimore.  Md. 
Commercia  1  Color , 

St.  Louis.  Mo. 
Afro-American.  Balti¬ 
more,  Maryland 
Sunday  Independent, 
Wilkes-Barre,  Pa. 
Her^d'News.  Joliet,  111. 
W’estem  Newspaper 
Union.  Buffalo.  N.  Y. 
Western  Newspaper 
Union.  Baltimore,  Md. 
GWbe.  Joplin.  Mo. 
Western  Newspaper 
Union,  Pittsburgh.  Pa. 
Progressive  Matrix  & 
Stereo  Co.,  Chicago,  111. 
{2  Afackines) 
Spokesman-Review, 
Spokane,  Wash. 
News-Tribune,  Tacoma, 
Washington 

Telegram.  Superior.  Wis. 
Tribune.  Ironton,  Ohio 
Times,  ^n  Mateo.  Calif. 
Telegram.  New  York, N.Y. 
Western  Newspaper 
Union,  Detroit.  Mich. 
Odhams  Press,  Ltd., 
Manchester.  England 
Evanston  Publishing  Co., 
Evanston,  111. 

Elkhart  Truth,  Elkhart, 
Ind. 

Post  •  Ad  voca  te , 
Alhambra.  Calif. 

La  Prensa,  San  Antonio, 
Texas 

N.  E.  A.  Service. 

Cleveland.  Ohio 
Times,  Seattle,  Wash. 
Register,  Mobile,  Ala. 
State-Journal. 

Springfield,  III. 

Polish  Daily  News, 
Chicago,  111. 


Send  for  the  GOSS  45R  folder.  It  tells  ALL  of 
the  startling  points  of  new  merit,  convenience, 
economy,  performance. 

GOSS  PRINTING  PRESS  COMPANY 

1535  So.  Paulina  Street 

NEW  YOSK  CHICAGO  SAN  ESANCISCO 


Stereotype  Room 
Efficiency 

Mean*  qnick  prodnetion  of  good 
plates  and  the  elimination  of  re¬ 
casts  at  far  at  possible. 

Moulding  Blankets 

Hard  and  Soft  G>rk  Blankets 
Heary  Wool  Moulders 
Light  Wool  Moulders 
Thin  Wool  Moulders 

(AU  Sites) 

Space  Packing  Felt 
4  Thicknesses  —  No.  25, 
No.  35,  No.  40,  No.  50 

Easy  to  tear,  quick  to  place 

New  England  Newspaper 
Supply  Company 
Worcester,  Mass.,  U.  S.  A. 
Cable  Address  NENSCO 
Worcester,  Mast. 


FRANK  B.  BERRY  WILLIAM  J.  MINGLE 

Special  Designs  in  steel  equipment  to 
meet  the  economic  production  require¬ 
ments  of  the  present  day  printing  and 
publishing  plant.  Special  steel  equipment 
designed  to  meet  the  requirements  of 
every  department  of  the  newspaper  plant. 

BERRY- MINGLE  C£P  rinting  Equipment  Engineers 

Designart  and  Makers  of  Quality  Steel  Printing  Office  Cpuipmenf 

Flatiron  9ldg.,  175  Fifth  Avenue  at  23rd  St.,  New  York 


Buyers  consult  the  advertising  pages  of  Editor  & 
Publisher  when  they  are  in  the  market  for  new  or 
used  equipment. 


A  Sfricfly 
Qua  lity 
Produd— 

A  Quality  Purchase  is, 
altar  all,  the  Exarcis* 
of  the  Truest  Economy 


Drive  and  Control 
for 

New^aper  Presses 


Send  for  particulara 
to  your  nearest 
G-E  sales  office 

GENERAL  ELECTRIC 


Efficient  Salesmen  can  be 
secured  through  the  Clas¬ 
sified  Service  of  Editor  & 
Publisher. 
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Business  Offers— Employment 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 
Classified  Advertising 
RATES 

SITUATIONS  (Cash  with  Ordar) 

1  Tima  —  .50  par  Una 

3  Timas  —  .40  par  Um 

all  other  classifications 

(Cash  with  Ordsr) 

1  Tima  —  .75  per  line 

4  Timas  —  .60  per  iine 
Count  six  words  to  ths  line 

White  space  charge  at  same  rats  per  Mns 
per  insertion  as  earned  hy  frequency  of 
hisertion.  Minimum  space,  three  Unas. 
The  Editor  A  Pubiisher  reserves  ths  richt 
to  ciastify.  edit  or  reject  any  copy. 


BUSINESS  OPPORTUNITIES 


Broker* 


Good  Valuer  Sfinl-weekly  and  job  plant  iVnn- 
sylvania;  oxuillfiit  ofiuipinont:  large  elroiilation; 
earning  big  dividendH;  initial  payment  $20,<M)0. 
Weekly  and  job  plant  New  FJngland;  splendid 
fN|uipinent;  go<Ml  circulation;  earning  bandHoine 
dlvidcndK.  Desiralde  weekly  and  job  plant  Vir¬ 
ginia.  J.  B.  Shale,  Tiiiies  Building.  New  York. 


Krntat  Afternoon  A.  I*,  paper;  exclUKive  field; 
fairly  pri<*e<i;  detaila  only  to  parties  financially 
res|Ntn*dble.  Clyde  II.  Knox,  Board  of  Trade 
Building.  Kansas  (Mty.  Mo. 


Omar  D.  Gray,  Newspaper  Broker,  Sturgeon, 
Mo.,  writes: 

‘if  y<ai  can  raise  a  gf»od  bunch  of  money, 
from  to  $-iUP.<NN>.  1  can  sell  you  some- 

tbing  gfMid  in  Califffrnla;  down  will  buy 

Florida  daily;  in  Kentucky;  $15,000  in 

TeiuiesHee.  .V  niiinber  of  weeklies  in  nine 
states.  Don’t  write  unless  yiiu  can  tell  me 
how  niuch  money  you  can  pay  down.’* 


Capital  Wanted 


Competing  with  a  paper  value  at  $4,r><Ki.(K)0  is 
a  new  paiHT  which  lM‘gan  in  April  and  today  is 
operating  on  a  paying  basis.  Wc  stdlcit  $10,(KM> 
in  cash  to  swell  our  capital  fiiiHls.  We  offer 
(oninion  stot'k  in  the  newspaifcr  in  return  for 
this  casli.  We  are  iN>rsuade<l  to  make  the 
prop<mition  an  extremely  attractive  one.  inas¬ 
much  as  our  cash-on*han<l  iKfsition  makes  it  im- 
iKirtant  to  oittain  the  money  immediately.  A-748, 
Editor  &  I’litdisher. 


Magazine  For  Sale 


For  Sale  -Magazine,  society  and  resort  publica¬ 
tion.  well  establisheil  111  Havana,  Cul»a.  A-803, 
Editor  &  Biddisher. 


Newspaper  For  Sale 


Dopression  it  over  in  this  field,  establisheil 
weekly  ready  for  new  evening  daily,  SJkViHK) 
will  give  clear  control,  plant  is  ready  to  pro<luce 
dally  within  one  week.  Must  be  alert,  confi¬ 
dent.  experienccfl.  Drosperous,  richest  part  of 
New  York  State.  A-70H,  tMitor  &  Bublisber. 


Newspaper  Wanted 


Two  oxperioDced,  reopontibls  married  men  will 
Ouy  dally  In  cential  West  city,  5.000  to  35,000. 
Blabeiit  rpferencca.  Strictly  confldeatlal.  Prin¬ 
cipals  only  Warren  Edwarda,  308  W,  Waah- 
ington  St.,  Chicago. 


CIRCULATION 


Promotion 


Partlowe  Plan  real  clrculatioi 
Duiidlog  campaigna  are  being  fllled  aa  rapidl 
■*  possible  In  the  order  In  which  bookings  ai 
made.  Contracts  from  new  clients  are  accepte 
only  after  a  Partlowe  acientitic  survey  an 
•oalynls  of  each  Individual  Held.  A  letter  < 
llect  wire  for  this  free  analysis  entails  t 
^ligations,  but  does  secure  an  Intelligent  an 
™nK  recommendation  as  to  whether  or  not 
:  f  **®*'*huilding  drive  would  prove  practici 

pnhii  k'**^**'  time  to  the  publicatloi 

UDllshers  are  never  urged  to  buy  Partlon 
^Ice.  The  Partlowe  survey  and  analysia 
r.  sultscrlption  secured  In  tl 

t®''"®'''®  campaign  la  subject  to  ver 
**’*  publisher.  No  subscription 
c^ted  unless  paid  In  full  by  the  subscribe 
iZZ,  collect.  The  Charles  Partlovt 

O®'"'®"'®'  Bldg 

Bew"i7,l*  campaigns  brir 

lfi  one®®®®..  circulation  promotion.  4,0(K»  ’ 

Fifth  a"^”‘’n‘**y°*'  B®  Pc*®**.  2^ 

The  W.  8.  Kendall  Company,  l(M  N.  Ball* 
*  ®’  By. — Circulation  Builders- 
'O”  SP''  sole  owners  of  The  Kendall  Pla 


CIRCULATION  EMPLOYMENT 


Promotion 


Blair  A  Auitin,  circulation  buildera,  222  West 
Greenwich  St.,  Reading,  Penn.  Originators  of 
Saleamansbip  Club  Campaigns.  Telephones: 
Office  2-1351;  residence  81-9240. 


A.  X,  Stewart  Company,  El  Cortes  Bldg.,  Santa 
.Monica.  California.  An  efficient  circulation 
building  organization  accepting  only  bonaflde 
subaertptiona  (paid  In  full  by  subscriber).  Write 
or  wire,  without  obligation,  for  field  survey. 


EDITORIAL 


Pregs  Service 


On  the  Boardwalk  at  Atlantic  City 
Weekly,  monthly  feature  of  the  world  at  play. 
Arrivals — local,  foreign — If  desired.  Conven- 
tiona.  Assignments.  U.  Leimbacb,  Press  Serv¬ 
ice,  310  Scfawebm  Bldg.,  Atlantic  City. 


EMPLOYMENT 


Help  Wanted 


Desk  Editor,  tel-?graph,  heads,  and  some  local. 
Prefer  young,  experieneetl  man.  Permanent. 
Po«t  Tribune,  Jefferson  City,  Mo. 


Situations  Wanted 


Advertising  Xanager-Bolicltor — Ten  years'  ex¬ 
perience  covering  every  phaee  of  newspaper  and 
magazine  advertising.  Advertising  manager  for 
weekly  publication  for  past  five  years,  now 
showing  a  twenty  per  cent  Increase  in  linage 
over  1929.  Wonid  like  position  aa  advertising 
manager  on  newspaper  or  magazine.  Married, 
family.  Age  31.  A-7e2,  Eklitor  A  Publisher. 


Assistant  to  Executive 

University  educated,  trained,  practical  man, 
who  has  come  up  from  the  case,  desires  to 
make  a  change  which  permits  advancement. 

Thoroughly  cognizant  of  newapaper  economies, 
financing,  purchaalng,  credit  as  well  as  tbe 
mechanics  of  getting  out  an  attractive  and  cir¬ 
culation  bnlldlng  publication.  Capable  aa  pro¬ 
duction  manager,  assiatant  manager,  or  sales 
executive. 

Experienced  in  every  line  of  newspaper  work 
and  should  be  a  valuable  asaiatant  to  some 
busy  publisher  or  general  manager,  A-1  refer¬ 
ences.  Salary  secondary.  A-787,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


Business  Manager,  rlaHsifled  dire<'tnr  or 
manager  wants  iiosition  on  iiiedlniii  size  city 
daily.  Experience  imliidcs  classitlcd  cuiinselor 
for  slate  newspaper  asswlatioii.  Marrltsl,  age 
41).  willing  worker.  Will  go  anywhere  that 
offers  right  opimrtiiiilty  for  perinaiieiit  position. 
A-Kft.',  Editor  &  I’nldisher. 


Busineag  or  Oeneral  Manager,  amall  or  medium 
aize  daily;  or  aaat.  to  publiaber  large  dally. 
Experienced  as  publiaber  own  small  paper  and 
as  executive  In  advertising,  accounting,  edi¬ 
torial  depta.  and  composing  room.  A-777,  Edi¬ 
tor  A  Publisher. 


Circulation  Analyst 

The  services  of  a  newspaper  executive,  with  a 
long  and  siiccessfnl  record  in  circulation  Imild- 
liig  and  hiisinesH  administratioii,  is  available  to 
pnldlKhers  for  the  solution  of  difficult  circulation 
problems. 

The  iiiislern  nietho<I  of  delivering  dally  news- 
pa  ihts  by  antoniobile  to  siihscrllierH  in  remote 
liH'sHties.  was  originated  under  his  inaiiagcincnt 
in  IndiamiiHdis.  and  pul>lislierH  everywhere,  espe¬ 
cially  ill  the  evening  field,  have  adoptml  that 
plan  of  distribution  to  reach  their  readers  on 
dn.v  of  publication. 

The  same  advertising  cop.v  now  serves  alike 
the  country  mid  city  reader  In  the  trading  area 
and  the  advertiser  Is  greatly  iK-nefited. 

Tills  Is  lint  one  of  many  of  hia  constructive 
circulation  acliievenicnts  while  coiiiicctcd  with 
large  metropolitan  dallies  and  sniall  town  news¬ 
papers.  He  is  thoroughly  familiar  with  all 
forma  of  distribution,  staff  imiiiagement  and 
promotion. 

lie  will  work  In  a  consiiltiiig  and  advisory 
capacity  for  any  iierlwl  of  time  necessary  and 
make  practical  rccommendatloiis  without  inter¬ 
fering  with  regular  organization. 

I’lililisbers  with  circulation  iirohicms  of  any 
kind  may  obtain  complete  information  liy  ad¬ 
dressing  John  M.  Schmid.  Keiillwortli  Apart¬ 
ments,  Downers  Grove,  Illinois.  Telepliune  1595. 


Situation*  Wanted 


Circulation  Manager,  experienced  (morning, 
evening,  Sunday  field),  desirea  immediate  con¬ 
nection.  Qiialltled  to  take  full  charge  and 
proiluce  results  at  a  minimum  expense.  Have 
liud  years  of  practii'al  experience  as  newspaper 
auditor  and  office  manager,  therefore  circula¬ 
tion  records  will  refiect  true  status.  Age  3<i, 
married,  family.  Best  of  references.  Loi'nte 
an.vwliere.  preferaldy  south  and  west.  Any 
iiHiuiries  for  more  inforiiiatioii  as  to  iiualifica- 
tlons  will  lie  cliecrfully  acknowledged.  A-S04, 
Editor  &  Puhllslier. 


Circulation  Manager — Eigliteen  years’  experi¬ 
ence  all  branches  of  circulation  work.  Have  in¬ 
stalled  carrier  laiy  systems.  .Married,  in  good 
liealtli.  fan  accept  iHisition  at  any  time. 
.\-797,  Eilltor  &  I'libllslier. 


Circulation  Manager  —Twelve  years  experience, 
thorough  knowledge  of  work  in  ail  its  pliases. 
Competent  to  analyse  any  situation,  imip  out 
constructive  program  and  write  attractive  and 
forceful  |iromotion  cop.v.  Excellent  rword  eoti- 
cerning  jiast  performances.  I’reseiitly  employtsl 
lint  desire  cliaiige.  A-S07,  Editor  &  riihliBlier. 


Circulation-Promotion  Manager,  15  yean’  ex¬ 
perience  in  lilglily  competitive  evening,  morn¬ 
ing  and  Sunday  fields.  Know  A.B.C.  require¬ 
ments,  modern  methods  of  promoting  carrier 
home  delivery,  newa-atand,  street  sales,  mail 
and  siieeial  suburban  and  country  problems. 
('o|iy  writer,  bookkeeping  systems.  A  bard, 
sober  worker  with  aggressiveness  and  initiative 
that  will  produce  maximum  results  at  minlmuin 
cost.  Married,  age  30,  clean  cut  and  not  a 
floater.  A-786,  Eilitor  A  Publiaber. 


Classified  Manager--:!4,  married.  10  years’  ex¬ 
perience.  goiMl  record.  Iiigliest  references.  East 
preferred.  For  details  .\-S0O,  Editor  A  I’uli- 
lislier. 


Clasilfied — Young  man.  single,  four  years  New 
York  State  and  .Maryland  dailies.  Uefereiices; 
salary  si'condary.  Go  anywhere:  prefer  New 
York  State.  A-7nt>,  Editor  A  Piildislicr. 


Combination  Advertising  and  Circulation  Man 
nvailalile  .laiiiiiiry  first  for  dally  or  large  weekly 
inihllcatioii.  24.  single,  Protestant.  Energetic, 
witli  pleasing  personality.  t'oinplete  inerchan- 
disiiig  experience.  News  training.  Meuilier  of 
I.  ('.  .M.  A.  Will  go  anywliere  that  offers  op¬ 
portunity  for  tile  future.  Just  tlic  imin  for  a 
small  i>aper  with  competition.  Small  salary  to 
start.  A-799.  Editor  A  I’lihlislier. 


Composing  Room  Foreman  or  mechanical  super¬ 
intendent.  Let  me  lower  your  costa.  Beat  ref¬ 
erences.  A-778,  EMltor  A  Publisher. 


Compoiing  Room  Superintendent  and  production 
manager  of  all  mechanical  departments  of  a 
well-known  money  maker  wants  an  opportunity 
to  capitalize  bis  all-round  newspaper  experience. 
Would  make  a  capable  assiatant  to  some  busy 
publisher  or  general  manager.  A-7G9,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 


Copy  Desk  Han  now  avallaldc.  Experienced  on 
city,  telegraph,  state,  siKirts  and  radio  copy; 
3t!  years  old,  solier,  rclialde  and  not  a  drifter. 
Any  territory.  Box  8(1.  Worteiidyke.  New  Jer¬ 
sey.  Tel.  Uidgewood  (N.J.)  «-(K)«7-J. 


Copy  Reader,  2S,  thoroughly  experienced,  pre¬ 
fers  place  within  hundred  miles  of  New  York. 
-V-MIl,  Editor  A  I’nblislier. 


Country  Circulation  Manager  with  excellent  rec¬ 
ord  of  reeulte  available  for  immediate  connec¬ 
tion.  Original  and  creative  promotion  plans. 
Age  35.  married.  Circulation  training  received 
under  John  M.  Schmid,  Walter  R.  Kauck  and 
Kobt.  J.  Carrigan.  A-770,  Editor  A  Publiaber. 


Editor,  City-Telegraph,  wants  position  on  large 
evening  palter  in  East  or  Midwest.  Now  em¬ 
ployed,  seeks  change.  Thoroughly  qualified 
and  experienced.  Age  30.  A-7M>,  Editor  A 

Publisher. 


Editor  -News|iapcr,  magazine;  j'oung  college 
man:  lieen  rctiortcr,  city  editor,  traile  piililica- 
tlon  editor.  Iliglicst  references.  A-795,  Editor 
A  I'lililislicr. 


Editorial — Young  man,  international  experience, 
wlabes  berth  on  foreign  desk;  or  special  assign¬ 
ments.  French  and  German.  A-7T2,  Editor  A 
Publiaher. 


Editorial — Feature  writer,  reporter,  desires  p<i- 
sitlon  anywhere.  Prefer  sports.  Highly  recom¬ 
mended.  Opfiortunlty  not  salary  objective. 
A-753,  Etlltor  A  Publiaher. 


Editorial — Young  man,  experienced,  wants  posi¬ 
tion  on  newspaper  in  New  York  area.  Wonid 
consider  eventual  pnrchaae  of  interest  In  paper. 
A-773,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


Editorial — 29.  reporter,  cop.v  desk.  inake-u|>. 
N.  Y'.  daily  newspaper  experience.  Former 
editor,  Brooklyn  weekly.  A-791,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


Editorial — Feature  writer,  reporter,  5  years  ex¬ 
perience,  wants  connection  with  newspaper  in 
New  Y'ork  area.  Opportunity  rather  than  sal¬ 
ary  objective.  A-774,  Etiltor  A  Publisher. 


EMPLOYMENT 


SituAtion*  Wanteti 


£ditor-M*n&*er — 'JHf  »eut  to  backwoods  by  de¬ 
pression;  wants  to  come  out.  Prefer  suburban 
weekly  in  East,  dally  or  magazine.  City,  coun* 
try  and  foreign  training.  Experienced  on  make¬ 
up.  advertising,  circulation.  College.  Refer¬ 
ences.  A-7dD,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


General  Reporter  desires  job  on  evening  paper. 
Traveled  extensively.  Non-college,  but  served 
early  and  long  apprenticeship  In  school  of  *‘bard 
knocks.**  Experience  confined  to  small  cities. 
A-784,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


Managing  Editor,  City  or  Telegraph  Editor — 15 
years*  executive  experience.  Best  references. 
A-779,  Editor  A  I^blisber. 


News-Editor — Experienced,  y<ning.  news  execu¬ 
tive,  f<»rmerly  slot  man  large  Soutiiern  dally, 
seeks  opening.  ltiter<‘Kted  desk  iMisitioii  on 
large  daily  or  in  editorship  of  sinall  one.  Have 
clear  reconl.  .\-SP2,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


Newspaper  Woman,  exiH^rieticed  on  news,  special 
aHHigiiiiients,  interviews  and  coluinii  stiilT,  seeks 
coniiei’tion.  AW  MI.  Editor  A  Publisher, 


Production  Manager  and  Assistant  to  General 
Manager  of  a  very  auccessful  newspaper,  now 
employed,  desires  new  connection.  Am  resi>on- 
sible  for  all  mechanical  departments  besides 
aiding  general  manager  in  conducting  other  de¬ 
partments.  Have  fine  record  as  all-round  news¬ 
paper  executive.  A-768.  Editor  A  Publisher. 


Reporter  -rniversity  senior,  also  school  of 
Joimialisin  student,  age  2(1,  some  eX|>erience. 
desires  <‘oniie<’tion.  A-7B4.  Editor  A  Publisher. 


MECHANICAL 

Equipment  For  Sale 


Complete  fonts  of  aliimst  new  Linotype  matrices, 
exact  samples  herewith: 


Oho  font,  11  pt.  irifh  Italic 


Olio  font,  11  |»t.  with  Italic 

Two  fonts,  7  lit.  with  Italic 
Two  fonts,  7  pt.  with  Italic 
The  I’niteil  Statos  Pally.  Wasliingtoii,  P.  C. 


For  Sale:  9  cyliniler,  double  width,  Hoe  maga¬ 
zine  and  color  press,  22%"  rut  off.  In  splendid 
condition.  Seller  requires  different  aloe  ma¬ 
chine.  A-7S8,  Editor  A  Fubliaher. 


Ooia  Highspeed  Rotary,  24  pages,  complete 
electrical  e<|ulpment.  Now  running.  Perfect 
condition.  Big  bargain.  A-75T,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


Photoengraving  equipment  for  sale.  Coaaplete 
plant  or  any  part.  Miles  Machinery  Ce.,  480 
West  Broadway,  N.  Y.  C. 


Newspaper  Properties 
Bought,  Sold  and 
Appraised 

All  negotiations  confidential 

PALMER,  DEWITT  & 
PALMER 

Business  Established  in  1899 

350  Madison  Are.  New  York 


Used 

Equipment 

rurn  it  into  cash 
through  a  Classi¬ 
fied  Ad  in 

Hditor  & 
Publisher 
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SHQPmWTHIRXY 


By  MARLEN  PEW 


I  AM  indebted  to  Roy  C.  Kates,  of  the 
Gannett  Newspapers,  for  a  rare  50- 
year-old  clipping  from  the  Clcvdand 
Leader,  which  describes  the  newspaper 
situation  and  the  personnel  of  the  New 
York  morning  publications  of  a  half  cen¬ 
tury  ago.  It  is  the  most  illuminating 
story  of  the  “good  old  times”  that  I  have 
read,  better  indeed  than  a  lot  of  stuff 
bound  'up  in  newspaper  histories,  and  I 
pass  it  along  to  the  Shop  Talk  circle  this 
week,  confident  it  will  enlighten  _  the 
younger  generation  and  perhaps  tickle 
the  memories  of  the  vets.  The  story 
was  signed  “C.  C.  R.”.  Maybe  some  old- 
time  Clevelander  can  identify  the  author. 
The  story  follows : 

*  *  * 

TT  requires  about  400  men  to  collect 
and  edit  the  news  published  daily  in 
the  city  of  New  York.  These  may  be 
distributed  about  as  follows:  Tribune, 
SO ;  Times,  60 ;  Sun,  60 ;  World,  25 ; 
Herald,  100;  Star,  20;  Witness,  IS; 
Post,  15;  Commercial,  10;  Express,  10; 
Mail,  8;  News,  5;  Graphic,  15;  Tele¬ 
gram,  10. 

In  addition  to  this  is  O’Rourke’s 
news  agency  which  has  a  large  staff 
and  sells  news  to  the  dailies,  nearly  all 
of  which  are  subscribers.  The  reports 
are  made  but  on  manifold  paper,  after 
the  manner  of  press  telegrams.  This 
agency  is  an  important  adjunct  in  the 
collection  of  news. 

*  *  * 

'^HE  Tribune  staff  is  composed  large- 
ly  of  young  boys  just  out  of  college, 
who  are  cheap  and  convenient.  When 
a  young  man  is  given  a  place  on  the 
Tribune.  Reid  usually  takes  him  into  his 
private  office  and  points  out  the  follies 
and  vices  of  city  life  and  admonishes 
him  to  be  lieware  of  the  temptations 
that  beset  young  newspaper  men.  Reid 
manages  every  department  of  the  Trib¬ 
une.  even  to  the  smallest  detail.  He 
hauls  reporters  over  the  coals  for  slips 
in  grammar  and  bounces  the  night  edi¬ 
tors  for  slight  mistakes,  with  equal  free¬ 
dom.  He  usuallv  comes  to  the  office 
about  one  o’clock,  and  from  that  time 
until  four  o’clock  is  invisible,  except  to 
a  few  personal  friends.  At  four  o’clock 
he  holds  a  council  of  war  with  his  edi¬ 
tors.  and  at  six  he  leaves  in  a  coupe 
for  his  home  on  Park  Avenue.  In  dress 
he  is  exquisite,  and  always  wears 
a  silk  hat  and  light  gloves.  In  the  eve¬ 
ning  he  generally  goes  to  the  I.otos 
Club  and  remains  there  until  ten  o’clock 
when  he  goes  home.  Here  he  has  a 
stenographer  who  takes  down  his  edi¬ 
torial,  and  then  at  one  o’clock  carries 
it  down  to  the  Tribune  office.  He  has 
a  telephone  in  his  library,  and  at  night 
keeps  the  whole  Tribune  office  frantic 
with  his  orders. 

Reid  rarely  notices  the  reporters,  and 
there  is  a  wide  gulf  between  the  city 
and  editorial  departments.  He  is  said 
to  have  remarked  not  long  since  that 
he  regarded  the  city  department  as  a 
necessary  evil.  His  idea  is  to  make 
the  Tribune  national  in  character,  and 
the  result  of  his  antagonism  to  local 
news  is  shown  in  the  fact  that  the  Trib¬ 
une  in  this  respect  is  far  behind  its  com¬ 
petitors.  On  the  local  staff  are  a  good 
many  young  snobs  from  Cornell,  and 
they  frequently  furnish  other  reporters 
with  amusement  by  making  such  in¬ 
quiries  as  “Wffiere  is  Bowery  street?" 
They  are  a  different  set  of  men  from 
the  lively,  vigorous,  trained  men  on 
most  of  the  other  dailies. 

John  R.  G.  Hassard  is  one  of  the 
ablest  men  on  the  Tribune,  and  has  dis¬ 
tinguished  himself  by  translating  the 
cipher  dispatches.  He  is  about  45,  is 
tall  and  has  a  red  beard.  He  writes 
the  musical  criticisms  and  is  a  devoted 
disciple  of  Wagner,  He  is  a  strict 


Romanist.  In  the  office  he  is  said  to 
be  somewhat  of  a  tyrant,  but  outside  is 
a  genial  and  pleasant  gentleman. 

VV.  F.  G.  Shanks,  city  editor,  is  a  man 
of  great  energy  and  wide  experience, 
but  is  thoroughly  unscrupulous  in  get¬ 
ting  news.  If  he  were  not  hampered 
by  Reid  he  would  make  a  great  city 
page.  He  is  about  45,  and  knows  every¬ 
body  and  is  known  by  everybody.  He 
has  a  jet  black  beard  and  black  hair, 
wears  eye  glasses,  and  walks  with  great 
energy. 

A  petty  system  of  fines  and  suspen¬ 
sions  for  missing  news,  or  displeasing 
the  editor,  is  in  vogue  in  the  Tribune 
office. 

♦  ♦  • 

'T'HE  Times  is  one  of  the  most  liber- 

ally  conducted  newspapers  in  New 
York.  J.  Foord,  the  editor  is  a  young 
Scotchman,  native  of  Edinburg.  During 
the  Franco-Prussian  war  he  was  Brook¬ 
lyn  reporter  for  the  Times,  and  having 
been  on  the  continent  and  familiar  with 
the  battlegrounds,  was  found  useful  in 
writing  editorials.  He  writes  with  great 
force,  and  at  times  becomes  savage. 

J.  R.  Reed,  the  managing  editor,  is  a 
valuable  man,  and  has  just  been  re¬ 
engaged  for  five  years  at  $6,000  a  year, 
by  the  proprietor.  He  was  at  one  time 
proof-reader  on  the  Times.  He  is  about 
38,  tall  and  good  looking.  He  formerly 
lived  in  Cleveland. 

Alden,  the  writer  of  the  funny  edi¬ 
torials  that  are  familiar  to  every  news¬ 
paper  reader,  is  one  of  the  brightest 
writers  in  New  York. 

*  ♦  ♦ 

^HE  ablest  man  on  the  Herald  is  John 

Connery.  The  managing  editor,  Rus¬ 
sell  Young,  writes  the  heavy  editorials 
when  he  is  at  home.  Ivory  Chamber- 
lain,  accounted  one  of  the  most  polished 
and  brilliant  writers  in  the  country,  is 
one  of  the  best  men  on  the  Herald  staff. 
The  Herald  is  a  good  news-gatherer, 
but  is  behind  the  other  New  York 
dailies  in  editorials. 

*  *  * 

'^PHE  most  conspicuous  figure  in  New 

York  journalism  today  is  probably 
C.  A.  Dana,  of  the  Sun,  w'ho  owes  the 
attention  he  attracts  principally  to  his 
aggressiveness.  The  man  who  incurs 
his  political  hostility  generally  retains 
it  to  the  bitter  end.  although  its  force 
is  frequently  vitiated  by  its  long  con¬ 
tinuance  and  persistent  bitterness.  His 
jier.sonal  enemies  are  attacked  with  the 
liotent  shafts  of  ridicule,  or  insinuation. 

The  “truly  good  Deacon  Richard 
Smith,”  of  Cincinnati,  was  christened  by 
Dana,  because  of  an  attack  made  upon 
the  latter  in  the  Gazette.  The  story  is 
that  Smith  wrote  a  letter  of  apology  to 
Dana,  disclaiming  knowledge  of  its  pub¬ 
lication,  and  throwing  the  responsibility 
upon  his  partners.  .\s  he  made  no  re¬ 
traction  through  the  Gazette,  however, 
Dana  evidently  disbelieved  him,  for 
shortly  after  the  “truly  good  Deacon  and 
his  wicked  partners”  became  a  household 
phrase.  “George  Washington  Childs, 
A.  M.”  owes  his  reputation  as  an  obitu¬ 
ary  poet  to  Dana,  whom  Childs  refused 
to  bail  several  years  since  when  under 
arrest  in  Philadelphia  for  alleged  libel. 
Bayard  Taylor  made  an  enemy  of  Dana 
by  snubbing  him  two  years  ago  when  the 
Sun  was  attacking  indiscriminately  every¬ 
body  on  the  Tribune.  Dana  met  him  on 
the  street  one  day  and  was  about  to  greet 
him  cordially,  as  usual,  when  Taylor 
simply  glar^  at  him  and  passed  on. 
Previous  to  this  their  relations  had  been 
very  pleasant  and  friendly,  but  Taylor 
couldn’t  stand  so  much  “Jay  Gould’s 
Tribune”  talk. 

•  *  * 

TYANA  latterly  has  affected  an  unusual 
■^interest  in  music  and  art.  He  is  par¬ 


ticularly  partial  to  Campanini,  and  while 
a  great  Democratic  statesman  is  rele¬ 
gated  to  a  waiting  room  to  await  his 
autocratic  pleasure,  the  singer  is  met  at 
the  door  of  the  sanctum  and  welcomed 
with  open  arms  to  an  immediate  audience. 
Much  talk  was  created  among  newspaper 
men  a  few  weeks  since  by  the  fact  that 
Dana  neglected  the  New  England  Society 
banquet,  where  he  has  hitherto  been  a 
leading  member,  for  a  select  gathering 
of  a  few  such  choice  spirits  as  Col.  Ma- 
pleson,  Campanini  and  Father  Flattery. 
The  latter,  though  a  priest,  is  one  of  the 
“boys,”  and  is  always  found  among  them. 

Dana  gets  down  to  the  office  at  10  a.  m. 
and  leaves  usually  at  four.  He  is  a  well- 
built,  powerful  looking  man  who  will 
never  again  see  50  years.  His  features 
are  prominent  and  indicate  great  strength 
of  character  and  decided  combativeness. 
When  angry,  the  fact  is  signalled  by  his 
heavy  treading  of  the  floor,  and  the 
“boys”  in  the  outer  offices  know  something 
is  about  to  drop.  To  the  reporters  and 
other  employes  he  is  kind  and  courteous 
in  manner,  but  strangers  are  usually  met 
with  a  formal  “yes”  or  “no”  that  forbids 
further  conversation.  Every  day  about 
one  o’clock  he  has  a  lunch  of  chops,  steak 
or  blue  point  oysters,  for  which  he  has  a 
weakness,  brought  from  the  Tribune 
beer  saloon,  and  as  a  drink  he  takes 
either  strong  ale,  or  Rhine  wine.  Some¬ 
times  he  walks  over  to  a  neighboring 
restaurant  and  indulges  in  an  oyster  stew. 
*  *  * 

T)  ALLARD  SMITH,  the  new  manag- 
-*^ing  editor  of  the  Sun,  has  had  the 
most  brilliant  career  of  any  journalist  in 
New  York  in  recent  years.  Two  years 
ago  he  went  there  from  Louisville  and 
applied  to  Whitelaw  Reid,  who  had  been 
entertained  by  Smith’s  father  in  former 
years,  for  a  place  on  the  Tribune.  When 
he  informed  Reid  that  he  had  been  on 
the  Courier-Journal,  the  great  editor 

drew  himself  up  majestically  and  replied, 
“Young  man  it  will  take  you  at  least  one 
year  to  unlearn  the  errors  you  have 

learned  on  the  Courier-Journal,  but  I 
will  give  you  an  opportunitv  on  the 
Tribune,  which  is  unquestionably  the  best 
school  in  the  country.  Your  salary  will 
be  $15  a  week.” 

Smith  walked  out  and  went  to  the 

World  office,  where  he  secured  the  posi¬ 
tion  of  city  editor,  which  he  soon  left  for 
that  of  managing  editor.  Reid  after¬ 
wards  sent  for  him  but  failed  to  get  him. 
.\bout  six  months  ago  in  consequence  of 
some  difficulty  with  the  editor  of  the 
World.  Smith  left  that  paper  and  when 
he  applied  to  Dana  at  once  was  given 
the  position  of  managing  editor,  Dana 
having  closely  watched  his  career.  The 
.Sun  under  his  management  has  greatly 
improved.  He  is  only  about  30  years  old. 
*  *  * 

^HE  man  who  gives  the  Sun  much  of 
its  individuality,  and  who  is  largely 
responsible  for  its  crisp  and  newsy  style, 
is  “Doc”  Wood,  known  to  newspaper  men 
all  over  the  country  as  the  Great  Ameri¬ 
can  Condenser.  His  work  is  to  condense, 
which  he  does  from  the  proofs.  If  a  re¬ 
porter  writes  “a  man  named  John  Jones.” 
“Doc”  Wood  runs  his  pencil  through  “a 
man  named”  and  remarks  “of  course  he’s 
a  man  if  he’s  named  John  Jones.”  “For 
the  purpose  of  doing  so,”  is  made  to  read 
“to  do  so.”  The  reporter  who  retires  at 
night  thinking  how  an  elegantly  rounded 
sentence  he  has  made  will  attract  atten¬ 
tion.  in  the  morning  frequently  wakes  to 
find  it  has  disappeared  altogether  beneath 
the  remorseless  pencil  of  “Doc”  Wood. 

The  funny  man  of  the  Sun  is  Mitchell 
and  his  forte  is  burlesque.  It  was 
Mitchell,  however,  who  did  the  serious 
Eads  “story.”  and  he  was  sent  to  St. 
Louis  after  it. 

The  man  who  made  the  Sun  by  a  lucky 
local  stroke,  was  Amos  Cummings,  who 
as  a  reward  was  pven  one  share  in  the 
Sun.  and  now  receives  $75  a  week,  doing 
such  work  as  he  pleases.  Cummings,  in 
the  heat  of  the  political  campaign  of 
1870  got  out  a  series  of  cartoons  and 
sketches  of  leading  politicians  of  New 
York  and  created  an  immediate  demand 
for  the  paper,  which  before  this  had  .been 
comparatively  unknown.  The  presses  of 
the  Sun  were  kept  running  all  day  long 
supplying  the  demand,  and  its  circulation 
after  that  more  than  quadrupled. 


The  Sun  has  the  best  local  staff  in 
New  York  and  pays  the  best  salaries. 
Very  few  of  the  Sun  men  make  less 
than  $40  a  week.  For  outside  matter  $10 
a  column  is  paid.  The  regular  writers 
are  allowed  an  option  of  space  or  time. 

Among  the  best  men  on  the  local  staff 
are  C.  S.  Lord,  who  wrote  the  “Mollie 
Francher”  sensation ;  Beard,  who  is  re¬ 
garded  as  one  of  the  finest  descriptive 
writers  in  the  East,  and  E.  J.  Edwards 
who  is  always  sent  for  news  after  every 
other  reporter  has  failed,  and  who  al¬ 
ways  gets  what  he  is  sent  for.  Edwrards 
wrote  the  Standard  Oil  articles  recently 
published.  One  of  the  most  reliable  men 
is  Lyman,  who  was  at  one  time  w  ith  the 
Cincinnati  Press,  and  after  with  the 
Cleveland  Leader  and  Herald, 

The  style  of  writing  on  the  different 
papers  is  quite  distinct,  but  no  paper  has 
so  peculiarly  its  own  style  as  the  Sun. 
In  its  local  the  story  telling  style  pre¬ 
vails.  This  aims  to  not  only  present  the 
subject  but  all  its  surroundings,  so  that 
the  reader  sees  everything  as  does  the 
reporter,  and  an  interest  is  awakened  al¬ 
together  wanting  in  a  plain  statement  of 
facts.  The  reporter  always  finds  “a 
cheerful  fire  burning  in  the  grate,”  and 
“while  waiting  for  Mrs.  Smith  to  ap¬ 
pear,”  has  leisure  to  observe  that  the 
“walls  are  hung  with  tasteful  engravings" 
while  “the  furniture  is  of  the  most  ele¬ 
gant  description.”  When  Mrs.  Smith  ap¬ 
pears  the  reporter  is  “met  with  a  cordial 
smile  and  a  hearty  welcome,”  which  “at 
once  puts  him  at  his  ease.” 

*  * 

'T’HE  editorial  force  of  The  World  has 
always  been  a  sort  of  happy  family. 
W.  H.  Hurlburt,  the  editor,  is  a  Harvard 
man,  and  deserted  the  thorny  paths  of 
the  ministry  for  the  flowery  meads  of 
journalism.  He  was  for  a  number  of 
years  associated  with  Henry  J.  Ray¬ 
mond  on  the  Times.  When  made  editor 
of  the  World  in  1876,  Hurlburt  started 
off  like  a  steam  engine,  and  ground  out 
copy  for  nearly  every  department  of  the 
paper.  He  writes  “champagne”  which 
both  sparkles  and  is  effervescent.  When 
you  imagine  he  is  about  to  stop  writing 
to  think,  he  is  going  to  do  no  such  thing, 
but  simply  adjusts  his  glasses  and  goes 
right  on  writing.  Fabulous  stories  of  his 
feats  in  furnishing  yards  of  copy  are  re¬ 
lated. 

Montgomery  Schuyler,  who  belongs  to 
one  of  New  York’s  old  and  aristocratic 
families,  is  managing  editor  of  the 
World  against  his  will.  He  is  brilliant, 
witty  and  modest,  and  does  not  crave 
responsibility.  He  can  make  an  excellent 
after-dinner  sneech  and  is  a  fine  conver¬ 
sationalist.  He  has  been  ten  years  on 
the  World. 

H.  G.  Crickmore.  the  sporting^  editor 
of  the  World  is  a  character  in  his  way. 
He  is  an  encyclopedia  of  all  the  events 
of  every  kind  that  have  happened  in  New 
York  during  the  past  twenty  years. 
“Jim”  Davis,  is  the  clever  writer  who 
makes  such  capital  sport  of  the  scientific 
men  that  despise  religion.  Davis  himself 
is  a  man  of  all  philosophies,  and  a  skep¬ 
tic,  but  he  despises  arrogant  science 
equally  as  much  as  arrogant  religion.  He 
is  a  short,  fat.  good-natured  man.  and 
resembles  Bismarck  as  to  his  head,  for 
nature  refuses  him  more  than  three  hairs 
for  an  hirsute  ornament.  A.  Oaklev 
Hall,  the  new  city  editor,  is  a  bright  and 
pleasant  man,  full  of  resources  and 
blessed  with  abundant  energy,  only  he 
will  make  bad  puns. 

S.  M.  Clarke,  an  Amherst  man  of  ’72, 
is  one  of  the  most  brilliant  writers  on 
the  New  York  nress,  but  he  is  boyish,  re¬ 
tiring  and  diffident.  Descriptive  com^- 
ment  and  burlesque  he  excels  in.  W.  C. 
Brownell,  the  book  reviewer,  is  a  man  of 
wonderful  memory,  and  extensive  infor¬ 
mation.  The  ballads  in  the  Sunday 
World  are  written  bv  G.  S.  Lannigan. 
who  in  the  higher  flights  of  poe.sy  rivals 
the  Sweet  Singer  of  Michigan.  He 
wears  slippers  in  the  office,  is  always  on 
the  grin,  and  has  been  known  to  write 
28  columns  in  a  week. 

C.  C.  R. 

JOINS  NATIONAL  STAFF 

Charles  Dilcher.  formerly  with  Elec 
trical  Research  Products  Company  i* 
now  with  the  national  advertising  depart¬ 
ment  of  Scripps-Howard  newspapers, 
Chicago  office. 
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STACK  5 

ARE  you  GETTING  YOUR  SHARE 

OF  BALTIMORE  BUSINESS? 

General  business 

in  BALTIMORE  is  holding  up  remarkably  well, 
aecording  to  Mr.  Ralph  B.  Wilson,  statistieal  author¬ 
ity,  who  addressed  Baltimore  business  men  and 
finaneial  leaders  on  October  21. 

“The  amount  of  current  business  transactions,” 
said  Mr.  Wilson,  “has  been  very  nearly  on  a  par 
with  figures  of  a  year  ago  and  exceeds  1928  business 
by  a  wide  margin.  By  avoiding  the  spectacular  rise 
and  proceeding  at  a  normal  rate,  Baltimore  appar¬ 
ently  was  laying  a  firm  foundation  on  which  to  stand 
when  the  tide  turned.” 

Yes,  Baltimore  is  now  reaping  the  fruits  of  building 
on  a  firm  foundation.  And  likewise  with  The  Sun- 
papers,  as  is  attested  by  the  steadily  increasing 
circulation  figures. 


Mr.  Ralph  B.  Wilson^  Vic€~Pres. 
Babson  Statistical  Organization 
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THE  SUNPAPERS  in  October 


DAILY  (M  &  E)  300,840 

SUNDAY,  193,625  . 


■New  York — John  B.  Woodumrd,  Inc. 
Chirago — Guy  S.  Osbom,  Inc. 

Detroit — Joseph  R.  Scolaro 

Atlanta — A.  D.  Grant 

San  Francisco — C.  Geo.  Krogness 


MORNING  EVENING  SUNDAY 
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business  can  be  im 


proved  in  spite  of  general 


conditions 


While  Total  Auto  Soles 
Slump  20% 
BIRD-SYKES’ 
Increase  74% 


One  Chicago  newspaper — the 
Tribune— can  place  the  auto  manu¬ 
facturer's  sales  messages  before 
practically  every  automobile  pros¬ 
pect  in  Chicago  and  suburbs. 
Throughout  the  rest  of  Tribune 
Town,  this  same  overwhelming  cir¬ 
culation  can  influence  the  motor 
car  preferences  of  nearly 
every  other  family. 


iIERE’S  a  letter  that  tells  how 
to  meet  present  business  condi¬ 
tions.  It  is  from  the  Bird-Sykes 
Company,  distributors  in  the 
Chicago  territory  of  Graham 
passenger  cars  and  Paige  com¬ 
mercial  cars.  Mr.  George  H.  Bird, 
president  of  the  company,  sums 
up  the  situation  in  two  pointed 
sentences. 

''In  view  of  the  fact  that 
during  July,  August,  and  Sep¬ 


tember  of  this  year  we  have 
used  more  lineage  in  the  Chi¬ 
cago  Tribune  than  in  all  other 
Chicago  papers  combined,  the 
following  information  should  be 
of  interest  to  you.  During  the 
month  of  September  just  passed, 
our  sales  In  Cook  County,  in¬ 
stead  of  showing  the  usual  sea¬ 
sonal  drop  of  about  20%  under 
August,  actually  showed  an  in¬ 
crease  of  74.5%  over  August." 


QI^ira50  tJnbune 

THE  WORLD'S  GREATEST  NEWSPAPER 
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552,764  families 
have  gone  on 
record  as 
to  their  buying 
habits  and 
economic  status 
in  the 

Emerson  B.  Knight 
consumer  study 
of  Detroit 
and  area 
sponsored  by 
The  Detroit  Times. 
Call  in  the 
Boone  Man  and 
get  the  facts. 


‘‘THE  TREND  IS  TO  THE  TIMES” 

Represented  nationally  by  the  RODNEY E.  BOONE  ORGANIZATION 


I 


DAY’S  COMPETITION  is 
[m  W  with  selling  costs.  Balance 

sheets  must  show  a  margin 
of  profit  as  well  as  volume  of  sales.  This  is  a 
testing  time  of  markets ...  of  their  sales  costs 
and  sales  potentials  .  .  .  and  of  the  net  profits 
they  con  produce. 

In  any  such  analysis,  Philadelphia  takes  its 
rightful  place:  the  Key  Market  for  advertised 
products,  a  metropolitan  center  where  one 
newspapergives  thorough  advertising  coverage. 


New  skyKraperi  are  constantly  studding  Philadelphia's  skylit*  ^ 
greatest  construction  program  in  history  is  under  way,  involvini  *■ 
penditures.by  municipol,  corporate  and  private  interests, of  twokt"* 
dred  and  eighty  millions  of  dollars.  A  greater  Philadelphio  is  risis|! 


Philadelphia's  4,987  foctories  ore  so 
diversified  in  their  products  that 
unusually  steady  employment  pre¬ 
vails.  With  an  invested  capital  of  one 
billion  dollars,  each  year  they  pro¬ 
duce  manufactured  products  valued 
at  two  billion  dollars.  Wage  levels 
ore  constont.  Buying  power  is  stable. 


In  The  Evening  Bulletin  the  advertiser  can  reach  America's 
Third  Largest  Market  at  sixty-five  cents  an  agate  line.  One 
of  the  lowest  newspaper  advertising  costs  in  America  I 
Study  The  Evening  Bulletin.  Its  thirty-five  years'  history 
under  its  present  management;  its  editorial  and  news  make¬ 
up,  which  avoids  bold  headlines  and  sensational  display. 


and  home  owners,  consuming  far  more  than  apartmei* 
dwellers,  the  diversified  character  of  industry  which  is 
last  to  feel  retrenchment,  and  the  first  to  recover. 

And  The  Evening  Bulletin  delivering  the  most  compW* 
metropolitan  market  coverage  known  in  newspaper  history 
In  1931,  sell  in  this  key  market  for  advertised  products 


Philodolphio  ti  tho  grootott  homo  contor  in 
Amorko.  Ono^tolf  of  tho  572,600  homoi  in 
this  oroo  oro  ownod  by  thoir  occupants.  Bvory 
wook,  Philodolphio  homos  consumo  ovor  six- 
toon  million  dollars*  worth  of  morchandiso. 

O  1930,  Bulletin  Co. 


247  Park*Av«W 
333  N.  Miehigon  Aw*" 
321  Lofay«f*« 

681  Marks!  Sw* 


N*w  York  Offic* 


Chicago  Offico 
Datroi!  Offico 


Son  Francisco  Offico 
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